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Chinese Society: An Historical Survey’ 


KARL A. WITTFOGEL 


I. TRADITIONAL CHINA—A HyprRau.ic (“‘ORIENTAL’’) Socrery? 


Traditional China was an agrarian society which experienced a significant 
development of handicraft and commerce. In this respect, China was similar 
to medieval Europe and to certain pre-Hellenistic civilizations of the northern 
and western Mediterranean. However, while these Western agrarian civiliza- 
tions ultimately lost their societal identity, Chinese society perpetuated its 
basic features for millennia. And while medieval Europe saw a commercial and 
industrial revolution that led to the rise of an industrial society, traditional 
China never underwent such changes. 

Obviously, when characterizing societal structures, it is not enough to speak 
of agriculture, handicraft, and trade in general. We must consider their ecological 
and institutional setting and the specific human relations involved in their 
operation. 


Chinese society originated in the Yellow River basin under semi-arid conditions. 
In this setting agricultural man created a stable economy by manipulating water 


Professor Wittfogel is Director of the Chinese History Project at Columbia University 
and Professor of Chinese History at the University of Washington. 

! The original draft of this article was written for the Handbook on China prepared by 
the Human Relations Area Files (HRAF) for the U. 8. Army. I wish to thank the guiding 
spirit of the Handbook, Professor Hellmut Wilhelm (University of Washington), for his 
generous co-operation, and HRAF for permission to publish my contribution independ 
ently. 

The following abbreviations are used in the footnotes: 

Bloch—Mare Bloch, La société féodale (Paris, 1949). 

Chang—Chang Chung-li, The Chinese Gentry, Studies on Their Role in Nineteenth-Century 
Chinese Society, with Introduction by Franz Michael (Seattle, 1955) 

Engels—Friedrich Engels, Der Ursprung der Familie, des Privateigenthums, und des Staats, 
20th ed. (Stuttgart, 1921). 

Ganshof—F. L. Ganshof, Feudalism, trans. Philip Grierson (London, 1952) 

Legge—James Legge, The Chinese Classics, rev. ed., 7 vols. (Oxford, 1893-95) 

Michael—Franz Michael, The Origin of Manchu Rule in China (Baltimore, 1942) 

Wittfogel 1931—Karl A. Wittfogel, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft Chinas, Erster Teil (Leip 
zig, 1931). 

Wittfogel 1957—Karl A. Wittfogel, Oriental Despotism, A Comparative Study of Total Power 
(New Haven, 1957). 

Wittfogel and Féng—Karl A. Wittfogel and Féng Chia-shéng, History of Chinese Society, 
Liao, Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, XXXVI (Philadelphia, 
1949). 

2 Most of the phenomena discussed in this essay have been systematically treated in 
Wittfogel 1957. I therefore ask the interested reader to consult this volume for fuller analy- 
sis, argument, and documentation. 
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productively and protectively (for the purposes of irrigation and flood control); 
and whenever these tasks transcended the strength of individuals or local groups, 
he did so by means of large work teams directed by the government. I suggest 
that farming based on large-scale waterworks be designated “hydraulic farming,” 
and that it be differentiated from “hydro-agriculture” (small-scale irrigation 
farming), and, of course, from rainfall farming. I also suggest that a government 
managing such an agriculture be designated a “hydraulic government,” and a 
society dominated by it a “hydraulic society.” 

Thus hydraulic society is a special type of agrarian society. Its peculiarities 
rest on five major conditions: 

(1) Cultural: the knowledge of agriculture. 

(2) Environmental: aridity or semi-aridity and accessible sources of water 
supply, primarily rivers, which may be utilized to grow rewarding crops, espe- 
cially cereals, in a water-deficient landscape. A humid area in which edible 
aquatic plants, especially rice, can be grown is a variant of this environmental 
pattern. 

(3) Organizational: large-scale co-operation. 

(4) Political: the organizational apparatus of the hydraulic order is either 
initiated, or quickly taken over, by the leaders of the commonwealth who direct 
its vital external and internal activities—military defense and maintenance of 
peace and order. 

(5) Social: stratification separating the men of the hydraulic government from 
the mass of the “people.” The rise of a professional, full-time bureaucracy dis- 
tinguishes primitive hydraulic society (headed mostly by part-time function- 
aries) from the state-centered forms of hydraulic societies (headed by full-time 
officials), which may have no important secondary classes based on mobile and 
immobile private property (simple hydraulic society), or which may have sec- 
ondary classes based on mobile private property, such as craftsmen or merchants 
(semi-complex hydraulic society), or secondary classes based on both mobile 
and immobile private property (complex hydraulic society). 

The hydraulic type of an agrarian society was not confined to China. Historical 
evidence indicates that agrarian civilizations with government-directed water 
control originated several thousand years before the Christian era in the Near 
East, in Egypt, and in Mesopotamia. Similarly structured societies emerged 
early in India, Persia, Central Asia (Turkestan), many parts of Southeast Asia, 
and in Java, Bali, and ancient Hawaii. 

In the Western hemisphere such societies flourished prior to the Spanish 
conquest in the Andean zone (culminating there in the great irrigation empire 
of the Incas), in Meso-America (particularly in the region of the Lake of Mexico), 
and in the southwestern United States in Arizona (Hohokam) and, on a tribal 
scale, in New Mexico among the Pueblo Indians. 

European scholars first recognized the peculiarity of the hydraulic state in 
the great civilizations of the East. Perpetuating classical Greek ideas about the 
rule of Asiatic “despots,” they came to call it “Oriental despotism.’’ The classical 
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economists who continued to use this term spoke of “Asiatic” or ‘Oriental’ 
societies.’ 

Since the hydraulic civilizations which are spatially most extended and his- 
torically most consequential actually originated east of the continent whose 
scholars conceptualized this phenomenon, the designation ‘Oriental society” 
seems legitimate in that it reflects an important geo-historical fact. However, 
it does not suggest a specific institutional conformation as do “feudal” and 
“industrial society.” For this reason I employ the term “hydraulic society” 
preferably, if interchangeably, with “Oriental society.” 


Il. THe Formative CHANGE—A HybDRAULIC RATHER THAN 
AN URBAN REVOLUTION 


Contemplating the rise of Chinese civilization in the light of our knowledge 
of the varieties of agrarian societies, we find V. Gordon Childe’s concept of an 
“urban revolution” decidedly misleading. Among non-hydraulic agrarian peoples, 
such as the Germanic tribes, a social stratification separating nobles and com- 
moners preceded the rise of towns by many centuries. In the same way the 
emergence of a hydraulic ruling class frequently involved, not the creation of 
towns, but only of palaces and/or ceremonial centers. This obviously was the 
case in Hawaii,‘ and also in certain hydraulic regions of ancient America.® 

Chinese proto-historical legends, more specific than those of ancient Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, tell of several hydraulic culture heroes—Yao, Shun, and 
Yii—who tried to control the waters in the Yellow River basin. These stories 
fit perfectly the conditions in the semi-arid loess areas that, with only minor 
climatic changes,* seem to have existed in North China since the end of the 
glacial period. The low-lying plains are cut by rivers which regularly deposit 
silt, especially loess, and which thus gradually raise the river beds, causing 
periodic inundations and eventually changes in the watercourse. Whoever 
wants to farm effectively and safely in these regions has to irrigate his crops 
and harness the restless rivers.’ 





* Wittfogel 1957, pp. 372 ff. It was essentially through the classical economists that these 
concepts entered into the thinking of Marx. From the early 1850’s to his death in 1883 
Marx, following Richard Jones and John Stuart Mill, assigned to ‘‘Asiatic society’’—and 
the ‘‘Asiatic mode of production’’—an important part in his multilinear scheme of de- 
velopment (ibid., pp. 373 ff.). 

“See W. D. Alexander, Brief History of the Hawaiian People (New York, 1899), pp. 42 
f., 83; Wendell Clark Bennett, Archaeology of Kauai, Bernice P. Bishop Museum Bulletin, 
No. 80 (Honolulu, 1931), pp. 9, 50 ff. 

5 See Gordon E. Willey, Prehistoric Settlement Patterns in the Viru Valley, Peru, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin No. 155 (1953), pp. 346 ff., 
354 ff., 361 ff., 381, 395 ff., and especially 400 ff., 410 ff. 

* The divination texts of Shang suggest a slightly warmer climate for late Shang, but a 
seasonal pattern of rainfall and aridity similar to that existing today. See Wittfogel, ‘‘Me 
teorological Records from the Divination Inscriptions of Shang,’’ Geographical Review, 
XXX (1940), 121 ff. 

7 Richthofen complicated his analysis of the hydraulic conquest of the Great North 
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A few decades ago, critics pointing to the relatively late origin of these texts 
doubted their value for a reconstruction of China’s early hydraulic history. 
But the Shang divination inscriptions have confirmed the validity of such 
sources as the Shih chi and the Bamboo Annals for the Shang period;* and they 
have given increased credibility also to the pre-Shang data. 

Yii, who in the proto-historical records is credited with taming the waters 
of the Great Plain and who was praised by Confucius for concerning himself 
with the ditches and canals, may indeed be an early hydraulic culture hero.'° 
Certainly there is no reason to doubt the existence of pre-Shang centers of 
higher agrarian civilization in North China. And there is no reason to doubt 
that in this, as in comparable areas, the formative process was not an urban, 
but a hydraulic revolution. 


IIl. Cuou Soctery—nor Feupat nut HypravuLi 

A hydraulic revolution—initiating the rise of a hydraulic society. Such a 
development is strongly indicated by considerations of geography and climate; 
it is confirmed by recent discoveries in archaeology and epigraphy. In addition, 
the comparative study of societal conformations reveals significant parallels 
between the institutions of the first well-described period of Chinese history, 
Chou, and conditions in other hydraulic societies. 

These parallels are suggestive for the highest echelon of the societal pyramid, 
represented by the relations between the Chou king (Son of Heaven) and the 
rulers of the various territorial states (the chu-hou); they are conclusive for the 
next highest echelon, represented by the relations between the chu-hou and a 
hierarchy of persons (ch‘ing, ta-fu, and shih) who were assigned land by the 
territorial ruler they served. The two sets of relations were not contractual as 


Chinese Plain by relying on a relatively late source, the Yd kung. But his statement that the 
alluvial lowlands of the Northern Plain could be settled only after the completion of com- 
prehensive dike works (see Ferdinand Freiherr von Richthofen, China, Ergebnisse eigener 
Reisen und darauf gegrtindeter Studien (Berlin, 1877], 1, 354 ff), expresses an elementary 
geo-agricultural truth which is valid independently of the date of origin of the Yu kung. 
(Cf. Wittfogel 1931, pp. 281 ff.) 

* The pioneer decipherer of the Shang inscriptions, Wang Kuo-wei, found in these in- 
scriptions most of the names of the Shang rulers given in the Shih chi and the Bamboo An- 
nals. Where differences appeared, he found the ‘‘suspect’’ Bamboo Annals more accurate 
than the Shih chi (Wang Kuo-wei, Kuan-t‘ang chi-lin, 9.15a). Such facts, taken.in con- 
junction with the manifestly high development of Shang culture and parallel situations in 
the prehistory of the Near Kast, suggest that the references to pre-Shang hydraulic activ- 
ities in the Bamboo Annals and the Shih chi may also reflect, though perhaps with exaggera 
tions, actual historical events 

* Legge, I, 215 

‘© In the twenties, Ku Chieh-kang considered Yii a mythological figure who was first 
mentioned in the mid-Chou period. In the thirties he placed Yi much earlier, and eventually 
viewed him as the divine ancestor of the Hsi Jung, one of the tribes that supposedly par- 
ticipated in the creation of China’s early civilization (Ya kung, VII, No. 6-7 [1937], pp. 81 
ff., 90 ff.). Significantly, one of Ku’s coeditors, Feng Chia-sheng, suggested that Yi may 
have actually carried out hydraulic works in the lower valley of the Fen River in Shansi 
(Yu kung, No. 2 [1934], pp. 12 ff.). In the summer of 1923, a heavy flood in that region inun- 
dated more than 110 villages (ibid., p. 13). 
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was the case in feudal societies.’ The superior authority was strong enough to 
insist on an unconditional subordination, which in the realm of the incipient 
Chou empire was symbolically recognized, although only imperfectly acted out, 
while, within the borders of the territorial states, it was theoretically recognized 
and fully acted out. 

The chu-hou, who spent most of their time administering their territories, 
rendered the Chou sovereign the services he requested (essentially military 
services) unconditionally and without the limitations characteristic of feudal 
duties: the services of the feudal vassals and lords were generally restricted in 
time—often to forty days—and in space, participation in the sovereign’s cam- 
paigns abroad requiring special contractual arrangements.'? And the payments 
which the territorial rulers rendered the Son of Heaven, being annual and sub- 
stantial (essentially precious objects), were much more like taxes than the finan- 
cial “‘aids’’ which the vassals of most countries of feudal Europe rendered their 
sovereign—when his eldest son was knighted, when his eldest daughter was 
married, when he went on a crusade, and when he had to be ransomed. The 
opportunity for the first two aids arose only once during a reign; and for the 
last two only irregularly and rarely. The services rendered by the ch‘ing, ta-fu, 
and shih were full-time services rendered not by semi-autonomous lords and 
knights but by officials. And the land that they held was not a contractually 
assigned fief but office land given them as a salary. This type of assigned land 
is documented for many hydraulic societies." 

Otto Franke, commenting on the investiture of a territorial ruler by the Son 
of Heaven, concluded that the Chou ceremony was “‘a political command or the 
sovereign’s act of grace, not a contract of loyalty and service as in the Frankish 
Empire.” He insisted that a contractual relation between a sovereign and his 
vassals expressed “‘a European way of thinking, but it contradicts the spirit of 
the Chinese concept of the state.’"* Discussing the conditions of territorial 
power, Henri Maspero found that the territorial rulers of Chou kept their serv- 
ing men in a state of unconditional subordination, and that the land assigned 
them was “a non-feudal domain,” given ‘‘to an official as a salary.’’'® 

However, despite these observations, Franke, Maspero, and others who made 
similar observations continued to apply a feudal nomenclature to the institu- 
tions of Chou China. This is entirely understandable, since several features of 
simple and semi-complex hydraulic societies actually, or apparently, occur also 
in feudal society, and since the only method of assigning service land familiar 
to Western scholars was that of enfeoffment.'* 


't Ganshof, pp. 64 ff.; Bloch, I, 351. 

12 See Ganshof, pp. 79 ff.; Bloch, I, 340; IT, 21 

'8 See Wittfogel 1957, pp. 175, 273 ff., 280 ff., 284 f 

4(. Franke, Geschichte des chinesischen Reiches, I (Berlin and Leipzig, 1930), 111 

‘6 Henri Maspero, Mélanges posthumes sur les religions et l'histoire de la Chine, Part III: 
Etudes historiques (Paris, 1950), pp. 114 f 

‘6 Tt was for this reason that, in my earlier writing, I also spoke of Chou feudalism, al 
though, being aware of the need for hydraulic action in the North China lowlands, I noted 
that early Chou was ‘“‘colored’’ by the presence of public waterworks which in later Chou 
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The contrast between this attitude and that taken by the Communist ideol- 
ogists is manifest. The Communist claim that Chou China was a slave-holding 
society is part of a politically motivated effort to present history as a unilinear, 
irresistible developmental process; and those who established this claim, Lenin 
prominent among them, definitely knew better.” Different from them, the 
scholars who viewed Chou China as feudal proceeded in good faith. They were 
employing general scientific principles which would enable them (or their suc- 
cessors) freely to re-examine the issue of Chou society if changed circumstances 
so recommended. And this is the case today. Our growing knowledge of Oriental 
institutions demands a new approach to the decisive social relations of Chou 
China. It establishes these relations as elements, not of a feudal but of an orien- 
tally despotic order. And it permits us to perceive the constructional, organiza- 
tional, and acquisitive peculiarities of imperial China as consistently arising 
from those of Chou society. 


IV. ImperRtAL CHINA 


A. Institutional Roots and Patterns 


The constructional, organizational, and acquisitive operations of hydraulic 
society are fairly well documented for the periods of the Spring and Autumn 
Annals and the Warring States. During this time the despotic claims of the Chou 
dynasty lost their reality, except within the Chou domain itself, while the orien- 
tally despotic order assumed a more flexible, and more effective, shape in the 
territorial states, especially in the country of Ch‘in, which ultimately unified 
China. 

Constructional operations: In China, as in India, large-scale government- 
managed hydraulic activities combined with many small and medium-sized 
enterprises to produce a “loose’’ subtype of the hydraulic system. Having 
previously given a comprehensive survey of this system,'* I need only note here 
that the Chinese hydraulic economy includes large territorial and interterritorial 
waterworks. This pattern (Loose I) differs from the less impressive variant of a 
loose hydraulic pattern (Loose II), of which ancient Mexico is an outstanding 
example.” 

In addition to productive and protective hydraulic installations, China built 
enormous communicational hydraulic works, among them the world’s largest 
artificial waterway, the Grand Canal. Some of the large non-hydraulic construc- 
tions, such as city walls, palaces, and temples, are documented since the early 
Chou days. Others, such as state highways and “long walls,” appeared spec- 
tacularly at the close of the Chou period. 


radically modified the societal order. See Wittfogel 1931, pp. 418, 425 ff.; idem, ‘“The Founda- 
tions and Stages of Chinese Economic History,” Zeitschrift fir Sozialforschung, IV (1935), 
40 ff. 

11 See Wittfogel 1957, pp. 378 ff., 391 ff., 395 ff. 

4 See Wittfogel 1931, pp. 411-415, 433 ff., 446 ff. 

1 Wittfogel 1931, pp. 187-300, 410-456. 

20 Wittfogel 1957, pp. 166 f. 
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Organizational operations: The large-scale constructions of hydraulic society 
led to the development of organizational methods which, properly modified, 
could be applied also to military affairs and communications. 

Since the start of the Chou dynasty, standard armies were orderly bodies 
with a center and two wings; and discussions of the art of war—as alien to feudal- 
ism as they are typical of advanced hydraulic societies—became a general feature 
in Chou China at least from the sixth century B.C. on. Significantly, the Japa- 
nese, who readily repeated what certain Chou authors, such as Sun Tzu, had 
said on this subject, seriously discussed the art of war only after their feudal 
period came to an end, that is, under Tokugawa absolutism.” In Europe, writings 
on the art of war appeared first in the Greek city states that had integrated 
citizen armies, and then again, much later, after the close of the feudal period. 

At the end of the Chou period, state highways and the state post were fully 
developed.” In Europe, it was only under post-feudal conditions that a system 
of highways, a state post, navigation canals, and census-taking became 
significant.” 

Acquisitive operations: All hydraulic bureaucracies commandeer a substantial 
part of the labor and/or the products of labor of their subjects. The most numer- 
ous group, the peasants, either rendered corvée labor on “public” land or paid 
taxes. In Chou China the public fields, as an integral element of a system of 
regulated village land, was a widespread, although probably not a universal 
institution.™ In the fourth century B.C. this system of land tenure was abolished 
in the territorial state of Ch‘in. We do not know whether any, or all, of the other 
territorial states actetl similarly before they were conquered, since the final 
victor, Ch‘in, destroyed their records. But we do know that, in the unified empire, 
land was bought and sold freely.2* Among the secondary institutional develop- 
ments of China the establishment of private landownership at the end of the 
Chou dynasty is perhaps the most important one. Unfortunately, it is the least 
clearly documented. 

The rise of independent artisans and merchants seems to have preceded the 
spread of private landownership by several centuries. The literary records suggest 
that up to the period of the Spring and Autumn Annals the majority of the 
professional traders were attached to the various courts and administrative 
centers.”® ‘ 


2! Delmer M. Brown, ‘“The Impact of Firearms on Japanese Warfare, 1543-98,"’ FEQ, 
VII (1948), 236 ff. According to a communication from Dr. Marius Jansen (University of 
Washington) on this topic, ‘‘the first integrated treatment of the subject [the art of war] 
comes in a work by Takeda Shingen [(1521-73].”’ 

2 Kuo yi (Shanghai, 1935), 2, 22 

In Japan an incipient—and frustrated—early hydraulic development produced ele- 
ments of an orientally despotic system of communications and census-taking. But the rising 
feudal order prevented the growth of these elements. Like the art of war, they gained in 
vigor only after the close of the feudal period. See Wittfogel 1957, pp. 198 ff 

* Wang Kuo-ting, Chung-kuo t‘ten-chih shih (Nanking, 1933), pp. 51 ff 

28 Han shu (Po-na ed.), 24A.14b. 

¢ Ch‘ii T‘ung-tsu, Chung-kuo feng-chien she-hui (Shanghai, 1937), pp. 200 f. 
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Thus after a primitive (tribal) hydraulic beginning China moved very slowly 
from a “simple” hydraulic society (with a regulated land system and little 
private handicraft and commerce) to a ‘‘semi-complex” hydraulic society (which 
still had a regulated land system, but increased private handicraft and trade) 
and then quickly to a “complex” hydraulic society with a considerable develop- 
ment of both mobile and immobile private property. Except for a temporary 
regression to a regulated land system, which lasted from the fifth to the eighth 
century A.D., China perpetuated itself as a complex hydraulic society through- 
out the imperial period, that is, roughly speaking, for almost two thousand years, 


B. The Dominant Socio-Political Ideology: Confucianism 


Our institutional analysis makes it easy to understand why Confucius, who 
lived at the end of the Spring and Autumn period, so strongly influenced the 
ideas of post-Chou China. In his days the relations between the Son of Heaven 
and the territorial rulers were greatly weakened; but Confucius’ pious wish 
that the Son of Heaven should rule supreme” fitted well the realities of the 
unified empire. 

Confucius’ political world was a world of territorial rulers in which hierarchies 
of imperfect officials served equally imperfect princes. This was the situation 
that Confucius wanted to improve. Drawing a picture of the perfect gentleman- 
bureaucrat, he trained his disciples for just that role. No wonder that his prin- 
ciples have enabled innumerable generations of Chinese officials to serve in an 
agrodespotic government as qualified members of the ruling bureaucracy. 

Confucius viewed the good family as the cornerstone of the good society. In 
order to make the members of the family both exercise and accept authority in 
the proper spirit, the relations between father and son, husband and wife, and 
the elder and younger brothers had to be clearly understood and carefully culti- 
vated. The father-son relationship indicates the political implications of family 
authority: a son who obeys his father is well prepared to obey his government.” 

A wise government will be careful not to upset the father’s authority over 
his family unnecessarily. The prince of a small Central Chinese state praised 
the “upright” son who, if his father stole a sheep, bore witness against him. 
Confucius preferred another kind of conduct. “In our part of the country, those 
who are upright are different from this. The father conceals the misconduct of 
the son, and the son conceals the misconduct of the father.’’?* 

Confucius’ formula expresses in a normative way a basic feature of Oriental 
despotism. Fulfilling only semi-managerial functions, the representatives of 
such a regime, although exerting total political power, are unable to control the 
everyday life of the individual. Nor can they direct the activities of such social 
groups as the family, the village community, the guilds, and the secondary 
religions. They permit these groups someAlegree of self-government; but they 
hold their headmen responsible for the b¢havior of the members. By bolstering 
the authority of these men, the government builds up an army of unpaid aides. 

” Legge, I, 310 

* Legge, I, 138 

** Legge, I, 270 
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The maintenance of such secondary patterns of authority is more important 
than the solution of a minor crime. In stressing this point, Confucius defined an 
important aspect of the rulers’ rationality optimum.*° 


C’. Secondary (Politically Insignificant) Forms of Self-Government 


Under the unified empire the elaborate kinship system that had arisen in 
pre-Chou and Chou times persisted. Although the main operational kin unit 
was the small family, the clan often performed a number of ceremonia! and social 
tasks. In China’s traditional hydraulic order, which was less densely staffed 
with government officials than such “compact” hydraulic civilizations as Phara- 
onic Egypt and the Inca empire, family authority bulwarked state authority in 
a very vital way. In hydraulically “‘loose’’ India the priests of the dominant 
religion fulfilled similar functions. 

Another secondary group of great importance in China was the village com- 
munity. Even after the dissolution of the regulated land system, the rural com- 
munity still fulfilled a variety of tasks, and probably with greater latitude than 
previously. 

The organizations of artisans and merchants (guilds) became conspicuous at 
a relatively late date—to judge from the known evidence only in Sui and T‘ang 
times. Under the T‘ang and Sung dynasties the guilds seem to have been more 
closely attached to the government. Obviously they had greater autonomy 
under the last dynasty, Ch‘ing, but they still lacked political importance. A 
government edict of 1898" boasted that, prior to that year, the government had 
not allowed associations. The statement implies that the rulers did not consider 
the traditional guilds politically significant. 

Among the tolerated secondary religions,®® Buddhism and Taoism were most 
important. Under the last two dynasties the adherents of these creeds were not 
free to propagandize their views; nor were they permitted to determine the 
number of their priests. But the same government that restricted these religious 
groups also permitted them to worship according to their beliefs.™ 

Under some of the earlier dynasties Buddhism importantly supplemented 
the old Chinese state religion. The Mongol conquerors favored Buddhism as the 
dominant creed.“ And the Ch‘i-tan masters of another conquest dynasty, Liao, 
practiced their shamanistic cults as they had done in an earlier day in the steppe 
regions of Mongolia and Manchuria.” 


D. Conquest Dynasties and Conquest Societies 


teference to the Mongols and the Ch‘i-tan reminds us of the fact that, during 
the era of the imperial dynasties, conquest played a substantial role in shaping 


*” For this concept, see Wittfogel 1957, pp. 128 ff 

3} Peking Gazette, October 11, 1898. 

*# As contrasted with the dominant state religion. See Wittfogel 1957, pp. 115, 121 

*% J.J. M. de Groot, Sectarianism and Religious Persecution in China (reprinted 1940), 
I, 109-116 

* Herbert Franz Schurmann, Economic Structure of the Yiian Dynasty, Harvard-Yen- 
ching Institute Studies XVI (Cambridge, 1956), p. 6. 

** Wittfogel and Féng, pp. 217 f 
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China’s societal order. To be sure, Inner Asian tribes had invaded the “Middle 
Country,” chung-kuo, in Chou and pre-Chou times. But the “barbarian” pastoral- 
ists became a serious threat only when horseback riding increased their mobility 
(the technique spread to the Far East by 500 B.C.). They became a truly formid- 
able threat when the stirrup increased their firing and hitting power.** During 
a period of transition, increasingly powerful “barbarians” moved into Chinese 
territory—in part invited, in part just pushing ahead—to infiltrate, and then 
overpower their Chinese neighbors. The empire of the Northern Wei (386-534) 
is an example of such an “infiltration dynasty.’ 

The Sui emperors again unified the empire, which had been split into a Chinese 
South and a barbarian North under the Southern and Northern dynasties. A 
reorganized and revitalized bureaucracy consolidated China, until a cyclical 
internal crisis caused the collapse of the T‘ang dynasty. On its ruins, the Ch‘i-tan 
tribesmen established on the northeastern periphery of China the first major 
conquest dynasty, Liao. 

The Sung dynasty defended the greater part of China against the Liao armies. 
But it was less successful against the Jurchen, the tribal successors of the Ch‘i- 
tan, who set up in North China a second conquest dynasty, Chin. Interestingly, 
they stopped at the edge of the rice area, which before them the Toba (T‘o-pa) 
horsemen had also found hard to cross. 

Even the much stronger Mongols were at the start unable to carry their 
conquest of China beyond the rice line. But when Kublai Khan overran Southern 
Sung, the northern “barbarian” conquerors for the first time seized the whole 
country. 

After the collapse of the Ming dynasty this extraordinary feat was repeated 
by the Manchus, the most sinicized of the barbarian invaders. Different from 
the essentially pastoral Ch‘i-tan and Mongols, but like the Jurchen, the Manchus 
in their pre-dynastic days engaged in agriculture as well as animal husbandry. 
In fact, they practiced irrigation farming before they crossed the Great Wall to 
conquer China.™ 

There would be no need in a sketch of Chinese society to take more than 
fleeting notice of these waves of conquest if the Chinese had always absorbed 
their conquerors. That they did so has been claimed by many scholars who found 
that soon after the establishment of their power the barbarian rulers began to 
adopt Chinese culture. Conquest, however, is a military and political phenom- 
enon, and to test the validity of the absorption theory we must first determine 
whether or not the tribal conquerors of China lost their military and political 
identity after they became the masters of a part or the whole of China. 

Examination of the pertinent facts reveals that this failed to happen either 
in the four major conquest societies of Liao, Chin, Yiian, and Ch‘ing,® or in 


*© Wittfogel and Féng, pp. 505 ff. 

" Wittfogel, ‘General Introduction” in Wittfogel and Féng, pp. 15 ff. 

* Ibid., p. 10. For the bureaucratization of the Manchus in the course of the conquest 
of China, see Michael, passim 

* “Tntroduction,”’ Wittfogel and Féng, pp. 5-14 
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such earlier infiltration dynasties as the Toba Wei. In the case of the four later 
dynasties we can say that in all of them the conquerors maintained a special 
military machine composed mainly of reliable tribesmen: under the Liao dynasty 
the ordu (“horde’’); under the Chin dynasty the meng-an mo-k‘o;“ under the 
Yiian dynasty the Mongol troops;* and under the Ch‘ing dynasty the 
‘banners.’ 

The tribal conquerors also reserved for themselves the political key positions; 
and, as a rule, they forbade intermarriage between the conquering group and 
the Chinese. Thus national distinctions became social distinctions; and the 
customary Chinese class structure was complicated by new strata, a ruling tribal 
nobility that ranked above, but worked closely with, the Chinese bureaucracy 
(which remained indispensable for controlling the Chinese population), and the 
tribal commoners who, a barbarian nation in arms, stood apart from and above 
the Chinese commoners. 

Summing up, the conquerors, who in varying degrees adopted Chinese culture 
and folkways, never gave up their superior socio-political position nor, for that 
matter, their religion. Even the Manchu rulers who faithfully performed the 
sacred ceremonies of the Chinese state religion continued within the walls of 
their residences to worship their tribal gods.“ 

The motive for maintaining a distance between the two national and social 
groups lost its purpose when the conquest dynasty collapsed. Then those mem- 
bers of the former ruling nationality who did not choose to return to their tribal 
homelands were indeed gradually assimilated. Absorption became a reality, not 
while the conquest situation lasted, but when it had ceased to exist." 

All this has been fully documented. And in consequence serious scholars have 
recognized the untenability of the absorption theory. But the consolidation of 
Chinese Communist power has given new life to an absorption myth that makes 
the consequences of the Communist victory seem less frightening. If the Chinese 
have always absorbed their conquerors—as wishful thinkers like to maintain 
then they can also be expected to assert themselves successfully against their 
Communist conquerors.“ 

The reasoning is faulty, not only because the Chinese did not always absorb 
their conquerors, but also—and essentially—because the Chinese Communists 
conquered China, not from without but from within. True, Moscow’s guidance 
and aid were essential for the rise of the Chinese Communists; but the success 
of their movement culminated, not in the occupation of China by the Russians, 
but in the establishment of a new Chinese ruling class. 


‘9 Wittfogel and Féng, p. 568 

“| “History of Chinese Society, Ch‘in-Han,’’ MS (in preparation by the Chinese History 
Project). 

*(. Franke, Geschichte des chinesischen Reiches, IV (Berlin, 1948), 561 ff. 

** Michael, pp. 66 ff. 

“ “Tntroduction,’’ Wittfogel and Féng, p. 14. 

8 Thid., p. 15 

‘* The fallacy of this argument has been stressed by Richard L. Walker, China under 
Communism: The First Five Years (New Haven, 1955), p. 293 
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Basing ourselves on the fact that the dynasties of conquest (and infiltration) 
differed socio-politically from the typically Chinese dynasties, we can distinguish 
the following subdivisions in the history of imperial China (221 B.C.~A.D. 
1912): 


Typically Chinese Dynasties Dynasties of Conquest (and “‘Infiliration’’) 


. Ch‘in and Han (221 B.C.~A.D. 220) 
2. (Chinese dynasties during the Period of 
Disruption: 220-581) 
Wei [T‘o-pa] (386-556) and other north- 
ern barbarian dynasties directly before 
and after. 
Sui and T‘ang (581-907) 
Sung (960-1279) 
3. Liao [(Ch‘i-tan] (907-1125) 
. Chin [Jurchen] (1115-1234 
Yiian [Mongol] (1206-1368 
Ming (1368-1644) 


. Ch‘ing [Manchu] (1616-1912)" 


The Class Structure of China’s Complex Hydraulic Society 


The typically Chinese dynasties represent a complex pattern of hydraulic 
society. As stated above, a complex hydraulic society gives considerable leeway 
to the representatives of private mobile and immobile property. From the days 
of the Han dynasty on, merchants figured conspicuously in the economy of 
imperial China; and except for an interlude of about three centuries private land 
holdings were plentiful. But despite the enhancement of the status of rich mer- 
chants in the Early Han period (which was short-lived) and despite many 
peasant revolts (which never threatened the basic despotic order), the forces of 
private property and enterprise had little influence on the ruling institutions: 
the hydraulic state, the autocratic power of the sovereign, and the hierarchy of 
ranking officials and bureaucratic underlings. 

It is obvious that the Western concepts of class which have explained supreme 
social position essentially in terms of private property (of slaves, land, and 
capital) do not explain the basic stratification of hydraulic society. Under the 
conditions of hydraulic society, which seems to have shaped the lives of two 
thirds of mankind, control over the state apparatus rather than the manipula- 
tion of private property created supreme power, prestige, and wealth. This was 
so not only in the many hydraulic societies in which private landownership was 
a minor factor, but also in the much less numerous complex hydraulic societies, 
among which post-Chou China is outstanding. 

In accordance with a trend that also characterizes the less developed private 
landownership of simple and semi-complex hydraulic societies, the landlords 
of imperial China were primarily officiating and non-officiating members of the 
ruling class. In other words, landlordism was in the main bureaucratic landlordism. 


 “Tntroduction,’’ Wittfogel and Féng, pp. 24-25. 
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Moreover, the non-officiating notables in Chinese society, as in all other hydraulic 
societies, were primarily former officials and relatives of officials. In China this 
group was supplemented, from the time of the establishment of the examination 
system, by holders of official degrees. In the main these degrees were obtained 
by passing examinations; and most of them served as stepping stones to bureau- 
cratic position. 

Western writers have called these notables “gentry,” using a designation which 
in the context of European feudalism connoted an aristocratic group with strong 
landed property. Members of the Chinese gentry usually possessed property, 
and often much of it; but this property was not strong property even when it 
consisted of land. For the fragmenting laws of inheritance, which are typical of 
Oriental despotism,” required that all property be split among the heirs, in 
China essentially among the sons. 

Nor was the Chinese gentry part of a multicentered feudal society in which 
the landed gentry was organized in an “estate’’ (corporation, Stand) strong 
enough to challenge the ruler. Instead the Chinese gentry was part of the ruling 
bureaucracy of a single-centered society in which the officials were organized 
only as officials. It was not a feudal gentry whose members necessarily held 
land, but a bureaucratic gentry, whose members usually held land, but necessarily 
were connected with the holding of government office.*® 


F. The Sociology of Bureaucratic Autocracy 


The problems of land and gentry, which gained increased importance in the 
recent period of transition, must not make us forget the key problems of the 
societal order: the autocratic power of the ruler and the relations of the officials 
(plus the gentry) to the ruler and one another. 

The tendency to one-man rule is present in many political orders. It is most 
successfully checked by effective democracies and aristocracies that prevent the 
ruler from controlling all sectors of state power. The tendency crystallizes into 
an institutional pattern in single-centered societies headed by a despotic state 
apparatus. The Law of the Accumulation of Unchecked Power, as I suggest 
calling it,°® accounts for the autocratic position of the ruler of the hydraulic 
state. More than two and a half millennia ago the citizens of the various Greek 
republics were struck by the power of the Asiatic “despots.” As in the Near Kast 
and India the sovereigns of China (first on the basis of territorial states, then 


on the basis of empire) possessed the combined legislative, executive, and judicial 


authority that made them despots in the technical sense of the term. 

Of course, the emperor’s might was rooted in a comprehensive hierarchy of 
ranking officials and underlings; and his capacity to control his serving men 
varied with the technical and organizational conditions under which he operated. 

* Wittfogel 1957, pp. 79 ff. 

49 See Chang, passim. In 1931, during the only major open discussion of the Asiatic mode 
of production, held in the USSR, a spokesman of the “‘feudal’”’ party line rejected in a crude 
manner the bureaucratic interpretation of the Chinese gentry maintained by the author 
(see Wittfogel 1957, p. 402). 

6° Wittfogel 1957, pp. 105 f., 345 
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As long as communications were poor (highways and navigation canals not well 
developed and riding on horseback altogether lacking) and as long as a natural 
economy prevailed, the ranking officials tended to hold their office land heredi- 
tarily. Under these circumstances, it was not always easy for the territorial rulers 
to control their functionaries; but they could demote and dismiss them when 
they were unsatisfactory. 

The liquidation of office land at the close of the Chou period was obviously 
related to the improvement of facilities for public communications: horseback 
riding, roads, navigation canals, a rapidly spreading money economy, and a 
standardized script. As is the rule under conditions of total power, these develop- 
ments predominantly benefitted the bureaucracy at the expense of the people; 
and they also benefitted the ruler at the expense of the officials. Having deprived 
the officials of their hereditary position, the autocratic ruler further weakened 
them by employing the services of socially rootless men, eunuchs. In three out 
of the four great typically Chinese dynasties (Han, T‘ang, and Ming) eunuchs 
substantially reduced the influence of the higher bureaucracy." In conquest 
dynasties the tribal nobility performed a similar function. This fact explains 
why in China’s conquest dynasties eunuchs were indeed “marginal’’ men. 

Other orientally despotic regimes have used different methods to keep the 
bureaucracy from becoming a closed and self-perpetuating group. In the ancient 
Near East and India, priests served this purpose; in the Mamluk empire and 
Ottoman Turkey, slaves. The Chinese examination system may have been 
devised in part for the purpose of including talented commoners in the official- 
dom. The purchase of degrees was openly justified as a way to make the bureauc- 
racy less homogeneous.” 

The examination system, which for obvious reasons played only a minor role 
in providing officials for the “barbarian”? conquest dynasties (except Ch‘ing), 
certainly brought fresh blood into the bureaucracy. However, it was a much less 
effective means for achieving this end than is generally assumed. If it made the 
bureaucracy somewhat less homogeneous in terms of social origins,” it also 
hardened its ideological (class) consciousness. Converting the life of the candi- 
dates into a veritable “examination life,’ the system gave the officeholders 
and the bureaucratic gentry an ideological training that was matched only by 
the training of the Brahmins in traditional India.®® 

The sociology of bureaucratic despotism has so far aroused little scientific 


*! Wittfogel 1957, pp. 356 f. 

* Chang, p. 115./ 

* For a statistical survey of the social background of middle and higher officials under 
the major Chinese dynasties prior to, and after, the establishment of the examination 
system, see Wittfdgel 1957, pp. 348 ff. 

* Chang, pp. 165 ff. 

** The institutidnal meaning of the Indian ‘‘examination life’’ becomes fully apparent 
when we realize thateven the members of the warrior class, the customary rulers of Hindu 
India, were expected to study at least one Veda, and that many Brahmins served in the 
government. 
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interest. Stalin’s death and the events following upon it are normally discussed 
without reference to the lessons suggested by the case histories of strong-willed 
despots in traditional China and other agro-managerial societies. 

In societies of this type the new ruler usually began his career by downgrading 
persons who were closely identified with the dead autocrat. Former favorites were 
often arrested and killed, and their riches confiscated. Usually also he increased 
his popularity by proclaiming an amnesty and relaxing severe regulations and 
imposts. Often he listened attentively to official or unofficial advisers. But gener- 
ally the more consolidated his position became, the less eager he was to raise 
the ruler’s rationality coefficient. The generous young overlord grew into the 
hardened despot who did not hesitate to exhaust the possibilities of his terrifying 
power. The masters of the Communist apparatus state differ in many ways from 
their agrodespotic predecessors; but the similarities in their position, attitude, 
and behavior offer clues for the study of autocratic trends in modern totalitari- 
anism that it would be foolish to overlook. 


G. The Insecurity and Attractiveness of a Ruling Bureaucracy 


The behavior of China’s traditional ruling bureaucracy is equally worth 
studying. The relations of the individual members of this group to one another 
involved patterns of competition which are as unlike the patterns of feudal and 
capitalist competition as they are like the patterns of competition prevailing 
under Communist totalitarianism, significant differences notwithstanding. 

Competition on the market is open, since the antagonists openly face one 
another’s bids. Competition between feudal combatants also is generally open, 


since the code of chivalry encourages open challenges and open fights. Under the 
conditions of a ruling bureaucracy (as opposed to those of a serving or a con- 
trolled bureaucracy) intrigue and slander assume a formidable role. Combined 
with totalitarian methods of judicial procedure, including frame-ups, arbitrary 
arrests, and torture, this behavior keeps the members of the ruling bureaucracy 
apprehensively on the alert. And with good reason. A member of the capitalist 
class who in a property-based industrial society makes a basic mistake in his 
professional field of action may lose his property; but he does not necessarily 
lose his life or his good name. A member of a feudal aristocracy who makes a 
basic mistake in his field of action—the battlefield—-may lose his life, but not 
his property or good name. A member of a ruling bureaucracy who makes a basic 
mistake in his field of action is apt to lose his position, his life, his fortune, and 
his good name. His destruction is as total as the system of power to which he 
owed his former distinction. 

The devastating potential of bureaucratic competition is realized much more 
fully under modern forms of totalitarianism, but the student will find the results 
in traditional Chinese society frightening enough. A survey of Han. bureaucracy 
reveals that out of some 1,300 officials on whom we have relevant information 
more than a third died a violent death outside the battlefield, the great majority 
at the hands of the state or by suicide induced by actual or expected charges 
against them. A study of Ch‘ing bureaucracy suggests that many high officials 
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in the course of their career were accused, investigated, and for shorter or longer 
periods of time put in jail. 


But if the life of a member of the ruling bureaucracy was beset with so many 
fears and dangers, why was it so attractive? And if the members were so insecure, 
why did they not strive for a more balanced and less fear-ridden system of human 
relations? The answer to the second question also gives a partial answer to the 
first. The pulverization of the nongovernmental forces of society blocked the 
development of all effective attempts to create a multicentered societal order. 
That is, the countries of the hydraulic world were underdeveloped not only in 


terms of technology, but also, and even more crucially, in terms of the theory 
and practice of societal freedom. The leaders of the many Chinese military and 
peasant rebellions are not known to have ever suggested a Magna Carta—not to 
speak of more modern declarations of controlled government and balanced 
society. 

The heroes of one of Mao Tse-tung’s favorite bandit stories, the Shui-hu 
chuan, illustrate this point perfectly. When the rebels were strong enough to 
organize their island hide-out, they set up a hierarchy of authority that closely 
resembled the bureaucratic government they were combatting. The leaders of 
the Taiping Rebellion quickly created in their territory a crude imitation of the 
Ch‘ing government which they were trying to overthrow. 

True, to hold office in a despotic government meant living dangerously. But 
insecurity was also the fate of all other classes, and particularly of the wealthy 
businessmen, who, besides being favorite targets of fiscal frame-ups and persecu- 
tions, lacked the compensating political power and social prestige of the ruling 
officials. Knowing only the agrodespotic way of life, the younger members of 
the officialdom (and the bureaucratic gentry) in traditional China understand- 
ably chose the career which promised to give them a maximum of the available 
advantages. 


V. DEVELOPMENTAL PROBLEMS UNDERLYING THE DISINTEGRATION 
OF ‘TRADITIONAL CHINESE SOCIETY 


A. An Insufficiently Studied Phenomenon 


All this makes it easy to understand why in parts of the hydraulic world the 
single-centered agrarian order did not, by its inner forces, change into a multi- 
centered industrial society. At the same time it makes it hard to understand why 
modern social science has concerned itself so little with the very obvious—and 
very fateful—problem as to how and in what direction these traditionally. self- 
perpetuating orders are today being transformed. Reference to an irresistible 
‘Asian revolution” confuses rather than clarifies the issue. The societal character 
of this alleged revolution is rarely defined; and hints at a unilinear develop- 
mental concept, which supposedly was suggested by Marx, offer a covert and 
fictitious answer when an overt and realistic posing of the question is of the 


essence 


56 Wittfogel 1957, p. 338 
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To begin with the rectification of a myth that has many adherents: except for 
a few years of his early manhood, Marx followed the classical economists in 
viewing history as a multilinear process in which Oriental society constituted a 
major representative of a stationary institutional conformation. Even Engels, 
in his frequently cited popularization of Morgan, The Origin of the Family, of 
Private Property and the State, did not say much more than Morgan about Orien- 
tal society.” In this same book he repeated his and Marx’s belief that no unilinear 
societal advance could be postulated even for the West. Medieval feudal Europe, 
he argued, did not evolve from the slaveholding society of antiquity, since this 
society was a blind alley that led nowhere. Only by avoiding the ‘work slavery” 
of antiquity as well as the domestic slavery of the Orient and by advancing 
directly from a barbarian “gens” society did the Germanic tribes succeed in 
establishing the medieval way of life which initiated the rise of a proto-industrial 
and industrial society.“ With regard to such Eastern countries as India, Marx 
took the optimistic view that the British, as the unconscious tools of history, 
were laying the foundations for a modern society of the Western type.** Having 
taken this position, he was consistent when he credited British rule with ‘the 
only social revolution ever heard of in Asia.’’® 

Thus the frequently invoked founding fathers of “‘scientific socialism’’ did not 
claim a unilinear sequence for their major societal conformations. And the Asian 
revolution, as Marx saw it, differed fundamentally from the medieval and post- 
medieval revolution of the West in that it came about, not through spontaneous 
internal changes, but through the impact of external forces, essentially forces 
of the industrial West. 

But to say this, and to recognize the merit of the classical economists in the 
field of societal structure and change, does not mean to overlook their many 
deficiencies. The century that followed Marx’s prediction of a West-oriented 
Asian revolution revealed him a no better prophet in this than in several other 
respects. 


Marx (and for that matter, John Stuart Mill) missed the mark, not so much 
because they made no allowance for the emergence of new totalitarian forces 
such as the Soviet Union (which particularly in Mill’s case could scarcely have 
been expected), but because they ascribed to the Western impact an institutional 
effect which it never achieved in any of the major Old World areas of Oriental 
society and despotism. 


57 He went beyond Morgan, and he restated an idea of Marx, when he contrasted the 
‘work slavery’’ of Greek and Roman antiquity and the domestic slavery of the Orient (Engels, 
p. 162). With this remark Engels once more underlined the thesis that Oriental society did 
not pass through the ‘‘stage’’ of work slavery, which Marx and he considered characteristic 
of European antiquity 

5 See Engels, pp. 154, 162. 

‘* Mill had predicted such a transformation for Oriental society in general. See John 
Stuart Mill, Principles of Political Economy (London, New York, Bombay, Calcutta, 1909), 
pp. 696 f., 701. 

*° Karl Marx, article in New York Daily Tribune, June 25, 1853. Italics in original 
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B. An Incipient Diversive Revolution 


What occurred in these areas was a diversive development toward a multi- 
centered society, initiated from the outside and taken up by endogenous forces 
which, though feeble, had potentials of growth. In the nineteenth and early 
twentieth century such forces in Russia had mustered enough strength to prevail 
temporarily after the democratic revolution of March 1917. 

In India, the transformation promoted by the West did not create a multi- 
centered society, but it did create democratic patterns of government and a 
variety of antitotalitarian forces. Today these forces are fighting against increas- 
ing odds, since prominent Indian statesmen and intellectuals are identifying 
themselves with highly important managerial features of Communist statecraft. 

In the Near East, the development toward a multicentered society differed 
in different parts of the former Ottoman Empire. Generally, however, it did not 
go far, and it is seriously hampered today by overt and covert Communist 
influences. Kemal Ataturk flirted with Communist phrases and a Communist 
outlook; and Moscow helped with “much cannon, money, arms, and military 
advice.’’™ But this happened in the early twenties before the Soviet Union which 
was still feeble could use aid to facilitate political and ideological penetration. 
Thus Turkey won its struggle for national liberation without becoming a captive 
of Moscow.” 

In China, the diversive, West-oriented revolution started ideologically and 
technically during the last phase of Ch‘ing rule, and it gained considerable 
strength after 1912. The movement initiated by the ‘Literary Renaissance” 
went far beyond literature proper; it was particularly successful in the sphere of 
ideas and education. Communists and Communist sympathizers soon played a 
substantial role in this development. One of the fathers of the Literary Renais- 
sance, Ch‘en Tu-hsiu, became a founder and the first Secretary-General of the 
Chinese Communist Party. This party was already a significant, if numerically 
small, force in 1923, when, under Soviet guidance, China’s national-revolutionary 
party and government were reorganized. 

It scarcely needs emphasizing that many features of Nationalist policy, such 
as the measures against the remnants of slavery and the trend toward improving 
the status of women,” originated before the Kuomintang and the Communists 
concluded their first United Front. The Chinese national-revolutionary move- 
ment however, very different from Turkey, became a major political factor only 
after the Soviet regime consolidated its territorial and political position. By 1923 
Moscow was ready to pursue actively a new type of foreign policy which, operat- 
ing largely through congenial indigenous forces, multiplied the effect of Soviet 
diplomacy and economic and military aid. 

After the collapse of the United Front in 1927, China’s West-oriented trans- 


*! Louis Fischer, The Soviets in World Affairs 1917-1929 (Princeton, 1951), I, 391. 

* Walter Z. Laqueur, Communism and Nationalism in the Middle East (New York, 1956), 
pp. 208 ff. 

* Olga Lang, Chinese Family and Society (New Haven, 1946), pp. 110 f.; Herbert Day 
Lampson, Social Pathology in China (Shanghai, 1935), p. 564. 
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formation proceeded on many levels, supported by the Nationalist government, 
but impeded and partly frustrated by the ideological activities of the Com- 
munists, who, after their crushing defeat in 1927, covertly influenced China’s 
cultural life. During and after the Sino-Japanese War, the Communists again 
appeared as a major political, military, and ideological factor. The incipient 
Chinese diversive (democratic) revolution was challenged and eventually 
defeated by a new type of a totalitarian counterrevolution. 

This counterrevolution began as a seemingly cathartic, restorative revolution 
in that it revitalized the semi-managerial despotic order which, during the 
twenties and thirties, had been increasingly loosened up.“ Unfolding new ele- 
ments of social control that from the start distinguished the new (Communist) 
from the traditional (orientally despotic) semi-managerial system, the restora- 
tive revolution quickly revealed itself as a process involving basic developmental 
change in terms of both institutions and values. In terms of institutions it meant 
the rise of an industry-oriented total managerial apparatus society. In terms of 
values it meant the expansion of a decidedly and uniquely retrogressive 
revolution.® 


VI. Masor INSTITUTIONAL ASPECTS OF CHINESE COMMUNIST SOcIETY 


Reeent attempts to equate Chinese Communist society and the despotic order 
of imperial China overlook an obvious fact: the rulers of imperial China managed 
the major protective and feeding waterworks and certain industries, especially 
construction industries, but agricultural production and the bulk of industry 
and commerce remained in private hands. However, the Chinese Communists, 
like their Russian models, openly declared that they sought to control the total 
economy. And they attained this goal very fast. Seven years after the establish- 
ment of their power on the mainland, they had ‘“‘co-operativized” and national- 
ized the greater part of agriculture, industry, and commerce. It took the Russian 
Communists fourteen years to do the same thing. 

Chinese Communist society is far removed from the complex hydraulic society 
of imperial China, in which private property and enterprise were both plentiful 
and flourishing, and in which the bureaucratic gentry, on the basis of extended 
private landownership, enjoyed considerable personal and intellectual freedom. 
It resembles more closely the compact and simple hydraulic societies of Pharaonic 
Egypt and Inca Peru. More closely, but by no means completely. Although in 
the last two civilizations mentioned the private sector was small (in the case of 
Inca Peru almost nonexistent), the peasants were still permitted some autonomy. 
This was true even when the village land was communally cultivated, as was 
the case in the Andean empire. Under the Pharaohs and Incas an essentially 
agrarian technology precluded methods of total control which in Communist 
China were being systematically applied even before the collectivization and 
before the spread of highways, telephone, and radio throughout the countryside, 


“ Franz Michael and George E. Taylor, The Far East in the Modern World (New York, 
1956), pp. 402 ff. 
*§ See Wittfogel 1957, pp. 420, 422. ‘ 
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These methods are being realized fully as the collectivization of agriculture and 
the nationalization of industry reach completion. 

The ruling class of the Communist society exerts power through a ubiquitous 
state apparatus. Hence we are confronted with a modern variant of an apparatus 
society. And since the rulers exert total power through a government that, differ- 
ent from Oriental despotism, controls virtually all the economic and social activi- 
ties of the population, we are confronted here with a genuinely totalitarian 
apparatus society. 

Descriptions of individual features of this society are of little help—and may 
even be misleading—if we forget that this type of society differs structurally 
from our own, and also from the traditional Chinese society of the past, and this 
despite the fact that there seem to be not a few institutional similarities. 

Take the family. In Communist China children are encouraged to denounce 
their parents if this helps the state. Such a policy, which is entirely at variance 
with our own tradition and also, of course, with Confucian attitudes, tends to 
atomize the family as an ultimate refuge of solidarity and trust. 

Take the trade unions. Making the workers the unprotected pawns of an 
all-powerful employer (the state), the Communist unions are the direct opposite 
of the free trade unions of multicentered industrial societies. They also differ 
from the guilds of traditional China in that they do not enjoy even the modest 
forms of self-government that the old agrodespotic government granted its 
artisan and merchant commoners. 

Take the village community. Even before collectivization, new devices of 
economic planning and police supervision increased the power of the rural 
administrative organs in a manner alien to the loose pattern of control customary 
in imperial China. Since collectivization, the bureaucratized countryside is 
speedily shedding all resemblance to the agglomeration of semi-autonomous 
villages that, in the past, constituted rural China. 

Take the position of women. Relief resulting from the official raising of their 
status is outweighed by the effects of a totalitarian policy which, within the 
house, weakens the confidence of parents and children toward each other, and 
which, outside the house, presses women into the quasi-military labor brigades 
of the collectives or into semi-militarized industrial work. The semi-servitude 
of the old society, which allegedly has been replaced by freedom, is actually 
deteriorating into a merciless form of work slavery. 

Take the national minorities. The original Communist promises to put them 
on an equal footing with the “Han,” the Chinese people proper, was certainly 
appealing—as appealing as the assertion that the Miao, Yao, Tibetans, and 
other minorities should “‘enjoy the full right to self-determination, i.e., they may 
either join the Chinese Soviet state or secede from it and form their own state 
as they may prefer.’’® But the armed conquest of Tibet demonstrates the regime’s 


66 Constitution of the First Chinese Soviet Republic, adopted under Mao Tse-tung’s 
chairmanship (see Victor A. Yakhontoff, The Chinese Soviets [New York, 1934], p. 221, ef. 
pp. 276 f.). Mao repeated this promise in 1936 (see Mao Tse-tung et al., China: The March 
Toward Unity [New York, 1937], pp. 40 f.). 
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real attitude toward defenseless nationalities. Different from recent liberal 
colonial policy, which strengthens indigenous self-government (for example, 
England’s behavior in India and Africa), and different also from the traditional 
Chinese government’s attitude toward national minorities (if the members of 
such groups paid their taxes, they were generally permitted to live as had been 
their custom), the Chinese Communists took over from the USSR the techniques 
of total colonialism for such peoples as the Tibetans and the policy of total eco- 
nomic and bureaucratic subjugation for all minorities. The extension of literacy 
makes the minorities more serviceable to the state. Forced into collectives, they 
are now able to keep records for the masters of the apparatus. The ‘‘equalization”’ 
accorded them® is a striking instance of leveling down (Max Weber’s “‘passive 
democratization’’) that inevitably befalls the subjects of a total bureaucratic 
regime. 

Obviously, improved intellectual communications (like improved communica- 
tions in general) mean one thing in totalitarian societies and something very 
different in modern democratic societies. In an industrial society with effective 
checks and balances a growing literacy benefits not only the employers but also 
the employed, who find new ways of defending their interests in public debate 
and organized action. Under modern totalitarianism, both Fascist and Com- 
munist, the improvement of intellectual communications one-sidedly strengthens 
the power of the rulers to collect information and to brainwash and manipulate 
their subjects. It is no accident that Mao Tse-tung, in the same statement of 
December 1955 in which he ordered total socialization, also requested the speedy 
extension of literacy. 


True, as long as the available books, radio programs, etc. contain any political, 


social, philosophical, or religious ideas that encourage man’s urge for freedom 
and even the most rigid censorship is unable to prevent this—crisis situations 
will stimulate attempts at resistance. Significantly open rebellions have broken 
out at the periphery of the Chinese Communist empire, in the Tibetan border 
zone, and at the periphery of the Soviet empire, in Hungary. But the general 
development of locomotion, literacy, and education in the Communist orbit 
precludes any easygoing optimism. In Soviet Russia there was much more 
freedom of argument and individual action in the early twenties when half of 
the population was illiterate than now when the bulk of the population can read 
and write and when education (primarily technical education) is being rapidly 
extended. In Communist China, too, the increase in literacy and education 
(also primarily technical) goes hand in hand with the further subjugation of the 
population. 

The facts just cited reveal the dangers of a method that applies concepts of a 
multicentered and democratic society to those of Communist totalitarianism, 


* For direct and indirect admissions that the national minorities bitterly resent their 
treatment by the Communists see New China News Agency (Kunming, September 7, 
1956) and Chinese Home Service (Peking, December 1 and 17, 1956). 

*’ Max Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, Grundriss der Sozialékonomik (Tibingen, 
1921-22), III, pp. 667 f 
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suggesting, as it surely will, that such features as literacy and general education 
improve the position of the national minorities, the farmers, and industrial labor 
under totalitarianism, because they have tended to do so under our conditions. 
These facts also aid us in defining the character of the ruling class in Communist 
China. 

Taking the office-holding Communists plus the non-officiating members of 
the state party, plus the top-ranking non-Communist officeholders as constitut- 
ing the core of the ruling class, we find this class different from both the controlled 
bureaucracies of the multicentered societies, old and new, and from the ruling 
bureaucracies of Oriental despotism. Like the latter, the Communist ruling 
bureaucracy is a monopoly bureaucracy; but unlike it, it exerts not only total 
political power, but total social and ideological control as well. It is a totalitarian 
monopoly bureaucracy. 

The bureaucratic rulers, as well as the ruled, are divided into subclasses, 
which require comprehensive study. An analysis of the subclasses of Oriental 
despotism demonstrates the complexity of the underlying problems, but it also 
demonstrates that Western concepts of society are inadequate for the solution 
of these problems. It is to be hoped that the social sciences, overcoming their 
indecision and parochialism, will initiate a new sociology of totalitarian society 
and class structure. 


VII. CuasHina ASIAN REVOLUTIONS 


It is also to be hoped that a realistic examination of societal structure and 
change will dispel the legend of an allegedly unilinear and necessarily progres- 
sive Asian revolution. Measured by the criteria of man’s relations to his fellow 
man and to his own conscience and beliefs, a technically progressive develop- 
ment may be, in terms of human values, mixed or outrightly retrogressive. 
Approaching present-day Asia from this point of view, we realize that the diver- 
sive development (toward a multicentered society with balanced human rela- 
tions and respect for the dignity of man) is a progressive revolution, whereas the 
totalitarian Communist revolution, which restores the single-centered society 
of the past, is a decidedly retrogressive revolution—indeed the most retrogressive 
revolution known to history. ‘ 

Our account has shown the strength of the second trend; it has also indicated 
the character, and the problems, of the first. An understanding of the totali- 
tarian trend enables us to comprehend the tensions inherent in totalitarian 
Chinese Communist society. An understanding of the antitotalitarian trend 
(and a critical evaluation of our recent experiences) are crucial prerequisites for 
a bold, creative, and constructive policy in the non-Communist parts of Asia. 


** See Wittfogel 1957, pp. 301-368, passim. 





Feudal Society and Modern Leadership 
in Satsuma-han 


ROBERT K, SAKAI 


Historians have pondered over the phenomenon of the propitious appearance 
in Japan of numerous statesmen in the critical mid-nineteenth century.’ Perhaps 
more startling is the number of able leaders who came from Kagoshima, a 
modest-sized city of the Satsuma fief. Men who played a major role in the history 
of modern Japan such as Saigd Takamori, Okubo Toshimichi, Matsukata 
Masayoshi, and Admiral Togo Heihachiro grew up together in Kagoshima almost 
within a stone’s throw of each other.? 

There are certain seeming paradoxes in the fact that it was Satsuma-han which 
assumed the leading role in the movement for nationalism, centralization, and 
modernization. Because of its location far removed from the seat of the central 
government, one might expect this fief to have begun the process of breakdown, 
rather than of concentration, of central power. Secondly, the men of Satsuma 
who pushed reforms for nationalism and modernization came from one of the 
most thoroughly feudalistic areas in all Japan. Thirdly, the new leadership from 
Satsuma assumed power despite their lowborn status in a highly static society. 

This article is a preliminary descriptive account of the social organization of 
Satsuma-han in the period prior to the collApse of the Tokugawa Shogunate 
(1868). Though limited in scope, and by no means touching upon all the various 
complex factors which contributed to the assumption of national leadership by 
this fief, an examination of the structure of Satsuma society provides some clues 
to important historical problems of modern Japan. 

Satsuma-han, whose boundaries were largely coterminous with present-day 
Kagoshima prefecture, was located in the southernmost extremity of Japan 
proper. Her chauvinistic historians claim for her the distinction of being the 
oldest site of Japanese civilization, for the grandson of the Sun Goddess, it is 
said, first set foot on Satsuma soil before proceeding with his conquests northward 
to Yamato.’ Mythology aside, it is a fact that this region is steeped in tradition | 


Dr. Sakai is Assistant Professor of History at the University of Nebraska. 

' This article is based largely upon the scholarly labors of contemporary Japanese, as 
acknowledged in the footnote citations. The author’s appreciation extends also to the 
United States Educational Commission which enabled him to gather much material in 
Japan during 1955-56. He reserves for himself the responsibility for errors of fact or judg- 
ment. 

* See Katsuda Magoya*, Okubo Toshimichi den [Biography of Okubo Toshimichi] (Tokyo, 
1910), Vol. I, map of a section of Kagoshima, showing location of residences of its famous 
sons. 

* Kagoshima-ken’, Kagoshima-ken shi [Kagoshima Prefectural History| (Kagoshima Pref., 
1939-43), I, 19-33; Momozono Keishin*, Kagoshima-ken no rekishi [The History of Kago- 
shima-ken] (Kagoshima, n.d.), pp. 1-2. 
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and remains to this day the heart of conservatism. The Shimazu family, lords of 
Satsuma-han, established its claim to the area in the eleventh century,‘ and 
retained control through the vicissitudes of feudal strife until the han was abol- 
ished in 1871. Even the sweeping changes of that year introduced by the new 
central government at Tokyo failed to alter basically the feudal social structure 
until a few years after the Great Rebellion of 1877.* 

Perhaps the most significant feature of Satsuma-han is that it supported a 
very heavy proportion of samurai as compared to the other han of Japan. The 
ratio of samurai to commoner in Satsuma-han in 1871 was one to three, whereas 
in other areas of Japan the average ratio for the year 1873 was one to seventeen.® 
In other baronies the samurai were concentrated at the seat of han administra- 
tion, the castle town,’ whereas the warriors of Satsuma were not only clustered in 
the castle town of Kagoshima, but they were also strategically dispersed into 
even the remotest districts of the han. 

This dispersion of warriors was in actuality the continuation of the defensive 
pattern of outer-castles (tojd seido*).* In the other han, reduction of the number 
of warriors and military concentration around the main castle town were brought 
about by two decrees passed in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 
The “sword hunt” decree of Hideyoshi (1587) forced a sharp social and func- 
tional cleavage between peasants and samurai, making it difficult for most han 
to support a large force of the latter who were thenceforth nonproductive. 


‘ Satsuma as a fief of the Shimazu family dates from A.D. 1024. See Yosoburo Takekoshi, 
The Economic Aspects of the History of the Civilization of Japan (London, 1929), I, 128. 

® Kagoshima-ken, Kagoshima-ken n6ji chésa [Agricultural Survey of Kagoshima Prefec- 
ture| (Kagoshima, 1955), p. 4. Haraguchi Torao*, Sappan héken shakai no kéz6 ni kansuru 
hitotsu késatsu |A Study of the Construction of Feudal Society in Satsuma-han| (Kagoshima, 
n.d.), pp. 1-6. 

* NOji chésa, p. 4; Haraguchi Torao, Sappan gdshi seikatsu no keizaiteki kiso [The Eco 
nomic Foundation of the Livelihood of the Satsuma-han Godshi] (Kyushu Keizaishi Kenkyt, 
n.d.), p. 207, gives the population breakdown for 1874: 


Social status | Satsuma-han Percentage Entire Japan Percentage 


Commoners 568 , 643 73.62 31,106,514 98.9 
Samurai 26.38 1,895,278 0.56 
Priests and Temple Officials 146,494 0.50 


Total 2,35 100.00 33 , 298 , 286 100.00 


Momozono, p. 11, gives a more conservative estimate: one samurai to three or four peasants 
in Kagoshima, one to more than ten for Japan as a whole. 

? John Whitney Hall, ‘“The Castle Town and Japan’s Modern Urbanization,’ FEQ, 
XV (Nov. 1955), 37-56 

* Kagoshima-shi/, Sappan no bunka [The Culture of Satsuma-han] (Kagoshima, Kago- 
shima-shi Kydiku Kai, 1935), pp. 57-58; Kagoshima-ken shi, I1, 157-162. For a detailed study 
of the tojé system see Nakamura Tokugord*, ‘‘Sappan tojd seido no kenkyN”’ [A Study of 
the Outer-Castle System in Satsuma-han’’], Rekishi chiri, L-LII (1927-28); ef. Hayashi 
Yoshihiko’, Satsuma han no tojé sei [The Outer-Castle System of Satsuma-han] (reprint by 
Kagoshima-ken ShiryS Kankd Kai, 1956) 
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Tokugawa leyasu’s order (1615), “one han, one castle,’’ resulted generally in the 
destruction of all fortifications except the main castle around which the samurai 
were now regrouped.* 

Satsuma-han, located in the well-protected southern pocket of Kyushu, was 
able to defy the spirit, if not the letter, of these decrees. The system of outer- 
castles in this fief consisted of one strong fortification in every administrative 
district, or rather, an administrative district centered on each fortification. 
These strong points commanded every avenue of approach into the fief, and 
numerous guard posts rendered the han virtually impenetrable. This defensive 
network, moreover, was used to enforce a seclusion policy, similar to the national 
one of the bakufu, involving the control of trade, travel, and the entry of spies 
and subversives.'® The effect, and probably the intention, of the preservation of 
the outer-castle system was to keep the feudal society undisturbed by alien 
influences. 

Each of these outer-castle units was made semiautonomous and self-support- 
ing, thus minimizing the financial burden of the han government. The self- 
supporting economy was made possible by the persistence of the farmer-soldier 
system (tonden heise’, dating back to the Kamakura period),' which in peace- 
time occupied the samurai with part-time farming and administration. The 
“sword hunt” decree had stripped the peasant of his weapons, but the samurai 
remained on the soil; leyasu’s decree had razed the fortifications, but the military- 
social units continued to dominate the countryside. Thus, in Satsuma, the sam- 
urai social status was enhanced vis-A-vis the peasants who could not escape the 
ubiquitous shadow of the warrior-rulers. 

There were two types of administrative districts, those which belonged directly 
to the Shimazu family and those which were the private domain of influential 
nobles. The latter were of various origins: grants given to branch members of the 
Shimazu clan, territory belonging to formerly independent nobles who sulbmitted 
and pledged vassalage to the Shimazu family, and grants of land made in per- 
petuity to retainers of the Shimazu daimyé as rewards for exceptional service: 
rendered on the field of battle. The largest private domains (shiryd*) were 
owned by lords who were classified as hitotsu-kado-mochi' (possessors of one kado, 
an administrative unit). Smaller landholders were called issho-mochi™ (possessor: 
of one locality). Both the hitotsu-kado-mochi and the issho-mochi were loyal to 
the han lord, but they exercised virtually independent control over their ter- 
ritories from which they derived their income for personal and administrative 


® Hall, pp. 44-46; Kawakoshi Masanori‘, Minami Nihon bunka shi (Cultural History of 
Southern Japan| (Tokyo, Takada Zenji, 1950), pp. 208-229. 

‘© Among items which were especially forbidden from being shipped out of the fief with 
out authorization were rice, oxen and horses, and money. In 1865 all horses and oxen were 
ordered to be registered with local officials. Guards at key areas were authorized to cut down 
with their swords suspected spies. Unauthorized travel by Satsuma samurai could result 
in loss of their warrior status. Peasants were discouraged even from attending festivals 
and shrines outside their own districts. Nakamura, L, 167-169, 264-270, 351-352. Kawako 
shi, pp. 213, 244 

't Nakamura, L, 78, 165-166. Sappan no bunka, p. 58 
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expenses. The territorial lords trained and maintained their own troops and 
personally led them forth to battle at the call of the han lord. The laws of Sat- 
suma-han, however, applied equally to people residing in the private domains 
and in the districts of direct han administration.* The method for checking 
these potential rivals from ever threatening the power of the Shimazu family 
resembled closely the ingenious schemes of the Tokugawa bakufu. The private 
holdings were carefully scattered amidst the districts of han control."* Warriors 
in the latter districts looked down upon those of the private territorial lord, and 
marriage contracts were not concluded between families of the two areas." 
Travel from one district to another was discouraged and sternly regulated.'* 
Moreover, just as the daimyé all over Japan were forced to maintain expensive 
establishments in Edo where they spent half of their time in accordance with the 
sankin-kétai hostage system, so the large private landholders of Satsuma-han 
were obliged to reside in Kagoshima away from their outlying possessions and 
under the watchful eyes of the han lord.'* 

The territories directly controlled by the lord of Satsuma were divided up into 
102 administrative districts known as gd"."’7 These local units, as stated above, 
were based on the elaborate defense system of outer-castles (tojd*). The adminis- 
trative seat of the gd was the site of a former castle, and the size and demarcation 
of the gd depended upon the terrain and other military factors. 

To administer these districts Lord Shimazu appointed so-called estate mana- 
gers (jitd?) who were given charge of one or two gd. These appointees were 
directly responsible to him and could be removed or transferred by him to other 
districts at his discretion. The appointees were either trusted retainers of the 
lord or formerly independent nobles who were now subservient to him. The 
functions of the ji6 were modelled closely upon those of the territorial lords, 
though the latter occupied a slightly higher social status on ceremonial occasions. 
As in the case of the territorial lords, the jitd were obliged to reside at Kagoshima, 
making inspection tours of their districts only once every few years.'* They 
functioned mainly as liaison agents between the han authorities and the sub- 
ordinate resident officials who actually took charge of the gd. In time of war the 
jit) also commanded the warriors of his district (gdshi”),° but the personal 
relationship between jitd and gdshi was not as firm as the bond between the 

'? Nakamura, L, 177, 353-354; Sappan no bunka, pp. 59-60; Kagoshima-ken shi, II, 165. 

'* Nakamura, L, 353; Momozono, p. 11. 

“ Haraguchi, Sappan gdshi, p. 212. 

1* Nakamura, L, 167-168, 356. 

‘© Nakamura, L, 353. 

‘7 Nakamura, L, 78, 93. 

'* Kagoshima-ken shi, I1, 165-166. For a discussion on jitd see Takekoshi, I, 164; Asa- 
kawa, pp. 7, 31. Nakamura, L, 353-354, states that in 1861 the daimyé of Satsuma ordered 
the jitd to reside in his administrative district. This was dictated by the preoccupation of 
the daimyd with the Restoration movement and the need to look after local affairs with an 


eye to military offense and defense. The jitd’s place at Kagoshima was taken by his represen- 
tative. See also Nakamura, L, 80-81. 


'% Nakamura, L, 351-352. Kagoshima-ken shi, I1, 164. If a gdshi left the command of the 
jité and joined some other unit, no matter how meritorious his service in the field, he was 
considered guilty of disloyalty, and his land might be taken from him. 
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private territorial lord and his samurai. On occasion the han government could 
take gdshi out of their home districts and reconstitute them into banner guard 
units.”° 

The jitd distributed his local administrative responsibilities among three 
principal types of officers at the outer-castle town, all appointees from among 
the gdshi. Two or more gdshi elders (gdshi toshiyori*) exercised overall super- 
vision of district administration. Several samurai designated as censors (yokome’, 
literally “side eyes’’) carried out police and prosecution functions. The group 
chiefs (kumi gashira*) each governed one of three or four warrior groups into 
which the outer-castle community was divided. The offices of elder and group 
chief tended to be hereditary.”! 

Considerable freedom of action was given to these officials known as 
san’yaku' (“three offices’). This measure of self-government was no doubt 
dictated by the rugged terrain of Satsuma-han which made quick communication 
and centralized command impossible in military exigencies. In case of enemy 
attack the géshi in the threatened area were expected immediately to repel the 
invaders or engage them in a holding action until the main force of the daimyd 
could be sent forth. In normal times the local officials made periodic trips to 
Kagoshima to consult with and report to the jité. The prerogatives and per- 
quisites of the san’yaku were considerable. 

The number of warriors at the outer-castle site no doubt resulted in a super- 
fluity of officials in every district, as well as in the continual depression of the 
economy. Samurai were detailed to numerous special tasks under the direction of 
the san’yaku.” The gdshi not only fought for his lord and helped him administer 
the land, but he had also to support himself. Self-government in the gd meant 
self-support. Funds from the han central government were sent only if the 
district suffered from natural disasters.“ The gdshi were allotted small plots of 
land in lieu of salary, which they cultivated.™ Peasants were obligated to render 
labor service on the land of the busier officials. At times the quality of the soil so 
impoverished the gdshi that he sought special permission from the han govern- 
ment to reclaim marginal land. Land thus acquired was subject to taxation by 
the han government.** These impoverished warriors who left the outer-castle 
town to grub for an existence in the hinterland were scorned by the castle-town 
goshi as being ‘‘sweet-potato samurai,” indicative of their substandard existence.”* 


20 Kagoshima-ken shi, 11, 165. Satsuma han no bunka, p. 58. 

*! Nakamura, L, 80-81, 352-355; Asakawa, p. 31; Haraguchi, Sappan gdshi, p. 208; Kago- 
shima-ken shi, I1, 166; Kawakoshi, p. 215. 

* Haraguchi, Sappan gédshi, pp. 208-209. 

8 Nakamura, L; 166. 

* Oyama Hironari*, ‘‘Bakumatsu Satsuma-han no ishin undéd to sono haikei’’ (‘‘The 
Restoration Movement of Satsuma-han and its Background at the End of the Bakufu 
Government”’), Saitama daigaku kiyo, IV (Special No. 1955), 98. Oyama states that the 
salary land given to gdshi averaged a yield of twenty koku. However, Haraguchi’s study 
indicates that the vast majority probably received less than one koku. See Haraguchi, 
Satsuma géshi, pp. 215-216. 

28 Nakamura, L, 165 

26 Haraguchi, Satsuma gdshi, p. 212; Oyama, pp. 98-99. 
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Other destitute géshi were given special rights to engage in commerce and handi- 
craft.” Though scorned for their poverty these warriors served in the ranks in 
time of war and performed minor administrative functions in time of peace.” 

It cannot be said that the life of the Satsuma gdsht was easy. It was due to 
their labor and frugality that Satsuma-han could boast of a powerful military 
force which gave pause even to the mighty Tokugawa shoguns. On the other 
hand, it may be surmised that poverty led the warrior to exaggerate his social 
importance and to assert his prerogatives at the expense of lowly commoners. 

In addition to the local samurai administrators, from time to time several 
officials were sent out from Kagoshima on inspection tours. The most important 
among them were the county magistrates (kdri bugyd”) who evaluated the general 
economic situation, the morality, customs and habits of the people, and the 
efficiency of district administration. They also were responsible for preventing 
péople from leaving Satsuma-han. Others were in charge of inspecting the 
mountain resources or the temples and shrines, and still others circulated to 
classify land for tax purposes.” 

The gdshi system, which dispersed the samurai into every corner of Satsuma- 
han, placed the farmers, merchants, and fishermen under the strict surveillance 
of the ruling class. There could be no self-government for the commoners of 
Satsuma. In the other han of Japan, because the samurai were not as numerous 
and because they all resided in the one main castle town, the common people 
were not oppressed constantly by the physical presence of the haughty warriors. 
In these other areas there was a measure of rural self-government permitted, for 
the village and town officials were selected from the local population.*® It was 
not so in Satsuma-han where village activity revolved around and for the outer- 
castle town of warriors. Fishing villages, towns of merchants and artisans, farm- 
ing communities were all headed by a gdshi. Sometimes even smaller units within 
villages were under the direction of samurai.** Sansom and others have pointed 
out that in the feudal period of Tokugawa rule, the Confucian concern of the 
ruling class for agricultural activity was motivated by the desire to maximize the 
state revenue which was primarily reliant on the land tax. Nowhere is this better 
illustrated than in this southern barony of Japan, where the peasants were or- 
ganized frankly for purposes of tax collection and labor services.” 


7 Momozono, pp. 11-12. 

*% Sappan no bunka, p. 60. 

2° Nakamura, L, 356. Haraguchi, Sappan gdshi, p. 208. Cf. John Whitney Hall, ‘‘Mate 
rials for the Study of Local History in Japan: Pre-Meiji Records,’’ OP, IIT (1952), 2. The 
kori was a larger administrative unit embracing several gd (Asakawa, pp. 19, 91). Saigd 
Takamori, for example, gained valuable experience as a minor official in the kéri. Shimo- 
naka Yasaburo”, Dai Saigéd seiden [A Veritable Biography of the Great Saigo) (Tokyo: 
Heibonsha, 1939), I, 9-11, 63-65. 

*° Hall, OP, ILI, 2-4, gives the example of Okayama. N6ji chdsa, pp. 3-4. Kada Tetsuji’, 
Gendai Nihon bummei shi [History of the Civilization of Modern Japan| (Tokyo, 1940), 
pp. 22-23. 

| Kagoshima-ken shi, 11, 166; Momozono, p. 12; Ndji chdsa, p. 5. 

® Kawakoshi, pp. 208-209, 226-229. For a description of the plight of agriculturists in 
general, see Kada, pp. 26-32. 
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A unique feature in Satsuma was the kado wari’ (land distribution) system, 
the basis for social organization of agricultural villages. Each village was divided 
up into several land allotments (kado) which were measured not in terms of the 
land area, but according to the yield. The kado was the basic unit for tax col- 
lection. The group of families in the kado, often headed by a samurai, was col- 
lectively responsible for submitting the rice tax assigned to the unit. Members of 
the kado also co-operated in rendering compulsory public labor services.” To 
facilitate tax collection, the kado was subdivided into groups of five households 
(gonin gumi*) to which every person was obliged to belong. Members of the 
gonin gumi again assumed mutual responsibility, so that if one of its members 
became ill, escaped from his village, or in other ways was incapable of bearing 
his own burden, the others in the kumi worked the land for him in order to fulfill 
the land tax quota.™ 

The land did not belong to the peasant, however. Satsuma-han continued the 
centuries-old practice of periodic land redistribution which took place every 
three, five, or eight years, in accordance with expediency.** The redistribution 
was no doubt intended to make adjustments for the variations of yield caused by 
population changes and the natural depletion of the soil. The peasant could not 
do as he pleased with his allotment. The land was to be in constant use, and the 
han government sometimes ordered portions of the land to be yet aside for the 
cultivation of certain fief-monopoly crops such as sugar, rapeseed, wax, and 
tobacco. Control by the government over such crops was very atrict. It is said 
that even the surreptitious tasting of sugar was subject to a heavy penalty.** 

The life of the artisans, merchants, and fishermen was possibly more op- 
pressive than that of the peasants, for the latter were at least favored in the 
Confucian seale of social values. Artisans and merchants lived in communities 
called no-machi, while the fishermen lived in villages known as ura-hama”, 
Both these types of communities were headed by a samurai official, betté~ and 
ura-yaku™ respectively. These settlements existed for the primary purpose of 
serving the ruling class. To provide the necessary goods for the samurai, it was 
stipulated, for example, that for every one hundred households of samurai there 
should be at most ten and no less than three to five households of merchants.” 
Fishermen not only supplied the samurai with an important part of his diet, but 
the fishing village was obliged to provide necessary water transportation for any 
official business. Artisans, merchants, and fishermen were all forced to supple 
ment their meager income by making their own clothes, raising poultry, and 
growing rice and vegetables for their own table.” 

To protect agricultural efficiency from the corroding influence of commercial 

% Kawakoshi, pp. 214-215; N6ji chdsa, p. 6. 

“ Takekoshi, III, 395-396; Sappan no bunka, p. 59. Kawakoshi states that the peasants’ 
status in Satsuma-han was close to that of serfdom. Family groups could be bought or sold 
with the land, Kawakoshi, p. 216 

** Kawakoshi, pp. 214-215. 

%6 Kagoshima-ken shi, I1, 402; Haraguchi, Sappan hdken shakai, p. 2 

” Haraguchi, Sappan hdken shakai, p. 2 

* Kawakoshi, p. 216. Haraguchi, Sappan hdken shakai, p. 2 
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activity, merchants were restricted to a minimum of contact with the peasants. 
Entry of merchants into agricultural villages was prohibited except for the 
purpose of selling such essentials as salt and oils.“ Sharp commercial practices 
were further discouraged by an order (1852) which established ‘‘ever-normal 
granaries’’ in each district, and by a price stabilization program of rice purchase 
and sale by the han government. Social distinctions were maintained by 
prohibition of marriages between peasant women and merchant townsmen, 
although a woman from the town could become the spouse of a peasant.“ The 
policy of the han so limited mercantile activity in the countryside that travelers 
from other parts of Japan expressed their amazement.” 

Local commercial development was deliberately stifled. Not all the gd were 
permitted to have market-fairs. These fairs were opened only for fixed periods, 
the commodities which could be traded were limited, and the frequency of 
permits granted to participants in the fair was regulated. It is estimated that of 
the 102 gd in Satsuma-han, fifty-seven were without commercial towns (no- 
machi**) and of the remainder, only five had over fifty mercantile families.” If a 
merchant still succeeded in accumulating wealth it was reduced by forced 
contributions to the government. The non-development of commerce may be 
attributed to the monopolistic commercial control by the han government, the 
lack of a developed money economy, the strict regulations against travel, and 
the bias of Confucian statecraft against private mercantilism. 

That the oppressive rural conditions should generate resentment goes without 
saying. Cognizant of this, the ruling class designated one day out of the year as 
“consolation day,” a safety valve for the release of frustrations. On this one day, 
the fourth day of the first month, everyone was permitted to ignore the many 
sumptuary decrees and ‘‘to do as he pleased.’’ On this one day drinking and 
feasting, loud singing, loud talking, and boisterous dancing were permitted.“ 
Because of the thorough control exerted by the samurai, agrarian uprisings in 
Satsuma-han were almost unheard of at a time when numerous peasant risings 
in other areas were symptomatic of the weakening of feudal institutions. 

Rural protest in Satsuma-han, however, found expression in the religious 
resistance of the [kk5* sect, a branch of the Pure Land Sect of Buddhism. The 
Shimazu family had proscribed this sect in Satsuma along with the nation-wide 
proscription of Christianity.** Various theories have been offered for the hos- 

** Kagoshima-ken shi, 11, 336; Haraguchi, Sappan hdken shakai, p. 2. 

“© Nakamura, L, 264-267. 

“ Haraguchi, Sappan hdken shakai, p. 2. 

“ Ibid., p. 2. 

“ Ibid., p. 2; Kawakoshi, p. 230. 

“ Kawasaki, p. 233. Normally, peasants were forbidden to congregate, to go on pilgrim- 
ages, or to attend festivals in other areas. Admonitions were issued against drinking and 
indulging in luxuries. Kawasaki, p. 213. 

*® Momozono, pp. 12-15. For a detailed historical study see Momozono Keishin*, Sappan 
shikyd seisaku no tokuiseit [The Special Characteristics of Satsuma-han Religious Policy] 
(Kagoshima, reprint from Bummei hdkoku, No. 2, n.d.). Believers in the Ikk6 sect could be 
punished by decapitation, confiscation of property, expunging the family name, or by fines. 
In 1867, due to the political crisis in Japan, Satsuma-han relaxed the measures, promising 
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tility of the Shimazu lords toward the Ikk6 sect, the most popular being that the 
betrayal by a priest of this faith had contributed to the successful invasion of 
Satsuma by Toyotomi Hideyoshi in the latter half of the sixteenth century. It is 
more likely that the han government regarded with suspicion large gatherings of 
people, the contributions they made to the temples, and the influence which the 
religious organization had upon the thoughts of the people.** Annually, along 
with the survey carried out preparatory to the rice tribute collection, everyone 
was registered according to his religious affiliation, and each individual so regis- 
tered was required to carry a wooden identification tag. Elsewhere in Japan, 
similar registration (as a measure against Christianity) was carried out by the 
various Buddhist organizations, but in Satsuma the registration was wholly 
entrusted to the géshi officials.” Despite every measure of the han government to 
wipe out the Ikk6 sect, however, this one area of life the feudal rulers could 
not penetrate.“ Though religious in outward appearance the Ikk6 uprisings 
undoubtedly stemmed from the economic insecurity of the agrarian population. 
Being deprived of material welfare in this temporal existence, it is probable that 
the worshippers were determined to insure salvation in the next world. It has 
been noted that low-ranking gdshi often participated in this religious resistance.” 
This is indicative of the miserable experience which the semi-farmer-warrior 
shared in common with the less privileged rural population. 

It is clear that though momentous events were in the offing for Japan in the 
mid-nineteenth century, the gdshi-dominated rural society of Satsuma-han could 
promise little more than inertia. Peasants and merchants were cowed to abject 
acquiescence to military dictation in nearly every phase of their social and 
economic life. The gdshi, tied to the soil from which they barely eked out an 
existence, were preoccupied with the unimaginative business of preserving social 
order and social distinctions. 

In contrast to this static condition the castle town of Kagoshima was alive 
with activity. Han factional strife, the flourishing illicit foreign trade, the grow- 
ing menace of foreign powers, and the active intrigue carried on by Satsuma men 
stationed in Kyoto and Edo all combined to sharpen men’s wits. In Kagoshima 
the samurai stirred themselves to study of Zen Buddhism, the rival theories of 
Confucianism, the interpretations of nationalistic historians, and the merits of 
Western science and technology. It is not difficult to surmise the reasons for the 
development of nationalism in Kagoshima, exposed as it was to the gunboats, 
goods, and God of foreign nations, 

More difficult to explain is the fact that the mid-century national leaders 
thrust themselves forward from relatively humble social and political positions. 
Though an extended examination of this intriguing question is beyond the scope 


‘forgiveness’ to offenders if they gave up their faith and informed on others. Nakamura, 
L, 174, 260. 

‘© Kawakoshi, pp. 240-253; Nakamura, L, 174 

*? Momozono, p. 13. Cf. Hall, OP, III, 8 

“ Nakamura, L, 175-188, 

‘* Kawakoshi, p. 249. 
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of the present article, a brief description of jdka-shi” (warriors based at the inner 
castle) society does present certain insights. 

The castle city of Kagoshima was predominantly populated by warriors along 
with a few favored merchants, artisans, and clerics.*° The warriors were broadly 
divided into the upper and lower ranks, each in turn stratified into several grades. 
The upper rank was composed of the already mentioned independent landholding 
nobles and the top administrators of the daimyéd. The former were designated as 
hitotsu-kado-mochi' or issho-mochi™ on the basis of the size of their private hold- 
ings, and the latter as yoriai* (literally, ‘‘those who are called to assemble’), 
who served the lord as his councilors and administrators, and whose income 
measured between 3,000 and 10,000 koku of rice. In, the lower rank the warriors 
of koban* and shimban* grades provided the small unit commanders in time of 
war, while those of the koshd-gumi” grade were the mainstay of the daimyé’s 
guards. At the bottom of the hierarchy were the yoriki* and the ashigaru*! 
foot troops, who performed the menial tasks. Status was determined by heredity, 
but second and third sons of important families were generally relegated to the 
lower grades. The younger sons of the lower-rank warriors were often sent to the 
rural area as gdshi. Social mobility in this hierarchy was very limited, but in time 
of war exemplary conduct could be rewarded by slight promotions." 

The joka-shi resided in clearly defined sections of the city of Kagoshima, 
depending upon their social positions. They were organized into several groups, 
or kumi, which were subdivided into smaller units called ko-gumi. Each of the 
kumi was headed by a group chieftain (kumi gashira*) from the upper rank.” 
This residential discrimination no doubt not only accented social distinctions 
but also solidified group thought and action, especially among the lower-ranking 
samuri. 

In considering the question of the emergence of national leadership it is 
perhaps not amiss to state that the territorial lords and the district and local 
administrators were restricted in their vision to their immediate local or district 
problems and to petty politics, vying for influence with the Satsuma lord. They 
were probably not even experts as administrators, for they were forced to reside 
in Kagoshima away from their home districts, which they inspected only in- 
frequently. Actual administrative responsibility was delegated to the gdshi who 


resided in the locality, and to the lower-ranking samurai who were sent out as 
censors, inspectors, magistrates, land surveyors, and for other fess glamorous 
tasks. Beyond scheming for their personal advancement, the upper-ranking 
warriors were content to maintain the status quo, for their income was sub- 
stantial. 


The great leaders, such as Saigd Takamori and Okubo Toshimichi, came from 
the koshd-gumi, near the bottom of the social scale.” As trusted warriors of the 


6° Kagoshima-ken shi, II, 140 

5! Kagoshima-ken shi, 11, 9-46. Sappan no bunka, pp. 60-61; Asakawa, p. 126. For a brief 
discussion of the rise of the ashigaru see Takekoshi, I, 317-318 

* Sappan no bunka, pp. 61-62 

*? Shimonaka, p. 5; Katsuda, I, 6-8 
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daimy6 they were alert to the various political currents of the day. Many of them 
served the Shimazu daimyé on his periodic sankin-kétai visitations to Edo. Be- 
cause their ranks made them inconspicuous, the Shimazu lords used them as 
spies and secret couriers to make contact with individuals in the bakufu and the 
Imperial court as well as in the camps of other daimyd. Travel and discussions 
with various scholars and officials heightened their national consciousness,“ and 
the torpidity of the bakufu in the face of national danger stirred up their patriotic 
indignation. Once back in Kagoshima, their compact neighborhoods made it 
-asy for these young patriots to confer, plot, and exhort each other to acts of 
heroism and sacrifice. The daimyé and the higher officials of Satsuma, who were 
so dependent upon the loyalty and the administrative skill of these lower samurai, 
were maneuvered grudgingly into taking up the revolutionary cause of their 
underlings. 

The overthrow of the Tokugawa bakufu and the restoration of authority to 
the Emperor were results of a long process of internal change and external pres- 
sure. When the time was ripe it was the Satsuma fief which assumed leadership 
in the movement which was to convert Japan into a modern nation-state. This 
initiative was taken, not despite of, but perhaps because of her location remote 
from the national capital. Distance and terrain protected Satsuma-han from the 
vengeance of the Tokugawa family. The southerly location of the han placed her 
athwart the approach of the aggressive Western traders, thus rousing the 
consciousness of Satsuma warriors to the foreign threat long before others could 
be shaken from their lethargic state of mind. 

Again, the national movement which evolved into a spectacular program for 
modernization was led by Satsuma-han, not in spite of, but with the aid of her 
peculiarly feudalistic characteristics. The géshi system of dispersion of warriors 
into the rural areas provided a powerful military force second only to that of the 
bakufu. This large warrior group, moreover, so dominated the entire social system 
that in time of national crisis, the Satsuma lord could lead his troops against the 
enemy confident of stability at home. That the feudalistic control was to serve 
the nationalistic cause was a lesson of significance for the emergent leaders of 
modern Japan. 

Finally, perhaps it was because of their relatively low social status that 
samurai of the type of Saigd and Okubo could devote their energies to national 
interests. Removed from the swirl of petty politics around the person of the 
daimyéd and enlightened by travel and study, the younger and lesser warriors 
saw and seized the opportunity to exercise their talents in a larger arena for 
worthier objectives. Though their social superiors were occupied with vested local 
interests within the fief, the low-ranking retainers, not being directly dependent 
upon the land, had greater freedom of action. Their political activities were 
unhampered by any special compulsion to preserve an economic system which 
had reduced many of them to undignified penury.  * 


 Saigd, for example, established close relationships with Mito scholars such as Fujita 
T6k6d and Toda Tadao (Shimonaka, pp. 53-56). 
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Chong Ta-san 


A Study in Korea’s Intellectual History 


GREGORY HENDERSON 


The internal political dissensions of the Yi period (1392-1910) provide a 
fruitful object of study for students of Korean history. Throughout all but its 
first decades they troubled the dynasty, eroding the effectiveness of government, 
introverting the intellectual concerns of the educated, narrowing access to needed 
new influences, producing social and political rifts which have become deeply 
ingrained. For all their faults, factional dissensions also brought marked political 
and intellectual stimulation, and are as important as any of Korea’s native 
institutional phenomena for the formation of her modern political life. Ending 
only with Yi power in 1910, these struggles still echo under the surface of Korean 
society. 

Despite the lack of analysis in English so far, there is much material bearing 
on the story of this long political warfare.' Source material was provided in bulk 
by the Korean scholar-officials who themselves waged the struggles. Control of 
government, of the land, and of economic privileges were certainly the prizes 
sought, and the methods employed were not always gloved but the combatants 
were highly literate and the arena usually literary and philosophic where entrants 
employed elegant and recondite phrases and where, to the superficial eye, at least, 
the impolite realities of power were not often allowed to intrude. Still, they did 
intrude enough for us to read the record. And the literary residue is great, an 
embarrassment of riches, a treasury also of puzzles. By and large, the scholars 
of no country have begun to exploit this material fully; Western scholars have 
not really started to exploit it at all. A piecemeal approach may be best; taking 
first the study of individual incidents, we shall be able eventually to unravel 
the many problems which stand between us and an understanding of Korea’s 
long and complex factional-philosophic history. This paper seeks to examine one 
such incident and its intellectual consequences. 

Viewed in the perspective of the internal history of the Yi period, the incident 
in question was not a decisive one; not one of the most famous or fought-over 
decisions of the time. Yet the defeat of Chéng Ta-san and what he stood for 
may have an important bearing on the tragic failure of Korea to adapt herself 


Mr. Henderson is a Foreign Service Officer of the United States who has served in 
Korea, Japan, and Germany. He is currently a professor at the State Department’s Foreign 
Service Institute in charge of training for Japan and Korea. 

‘For reference on Yi-dynasty factionalism see Ko Kwén-sam*, Chosén chéngch'i sa 
[History of Korean Politics) (Seoul: Ulyu munhwa-sa, 1948), pp. 31-79; and Yi Pyéng-do’, 
Kuksa taegwan4 (General Survey of National History| (Seoul: Pomungak, 1956), pp. 381-390, 
395-402. 
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to the forces of the late nineteenth century. Certainly the incident, taking place 
toward the end of the dynasty, suggests the political conditions and intellectual 
attitudes with which Korea faced the tides of modern influence. 

The life of a remarkable man gives framework for this factional incident. 
His personal name was Chéng Yak-yong*, his more common pen name (ho), 
Ta-san’,? his long life, 1762-1836, saw Korea on the brink of modern times. 
Chéng was a scholar, philosopher, and official, born in Kwangju, Kydnggi 
Province, near Seoul, the son of a provincial governor. His family stemmed from 
the province of Chélla in southwestern Korea and has been, even until the present 
day, closely associated with the town of Naju. 

Son of a scholar-official family, Ta-san was:privately tutored, as was the custom 
of his class and time, and was from his youth acquainted with the scholarly 
pursuits of the age: literature, history, philosophy, mathematics, economics, 
and the calendar. His tutoring took place in his family and their circle, and was 
stamped with the strong views which this circle held on both philosophy and 
politics—both, since the one was inseparably connected with the other in the 
scholar-official tradition of the Yi period. 

A consideration of the family traditions which were formative for Ta-san 
brings us deep into the political life of the Yi dynasty. Since the end of the fif- 
teenth century, the Korean court and governing bureaucracy had been riven 
by factions. Both the cause and the history of these factions are complex, but 
for some time before Ta-san’s birth the chief conflict was between two groups 
known as the Noron* and the Namin‘. The families of both Ta-san’s father and 
of his mother were prominent members of the Namin (‘‘Southerners’’) faction.’ 
In earlier periods, the Namin had held the power in the state; but in 1694 the 
Noron faction had completely defeated it, cast its members into retirement, 
and bestowed on their descendants a legacy of opposition which was to last, 
with varying degrees of completeness, until the end of the dynasty. Among those 
who fell with the Namin was the grandfather of Ta-san’s mother, a famous 
scholar-painter of practical philosophic tastes named Yun Tu-sé (ho: Kong-je)™. 
‘This scholar possessed a library containing many works on geography and eco- 
nomics. Ta-san early had access to this library and owed much to it. Not only 
what was read but what was spoken determined the direction of his develop- 
ment. Those great families who were the core of the opposition kept closely 
together, intermarrying and teaching each others’ children. We are told that 
Ta-san, while still a precocious child, came under the influence of the writings 
of one of the great opposition leaders—the great philosopher Yi Ik (ho: Séng- 


? A recent and authoritative account of Chong Ta-san’s life and work is the article by 
Professor Takahashi Toru’, ‘“Tei Chazan no daigaku keisetsu’” (‘A Study on Tydng Da 
San’s Philosophical Theory of Confucianism’’) in Tenri daigaku gakuhd, VII, No. 1 (Oct. 
1955), 1-19. To this article and its author for much memorable conversation, I acknowledge a 
deep debt of gratitude. Cf. also Yi Sting-gyu', ‘‘Chéng Yak-yong,”’ a biography in Chosdn 
myOngin jon! |Biographies of Korean Eminents] (Seoul: Chosdn ilbo ch‘ulp ‘an-sa, 1939) 

*So called because the houses of many of the leaders who formed this faction were 
located in the southern part of the city of Seoul. The term has no relation to the concept 
of ‘South Korea.”’ 
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ho)",‘ one of the founders in Korea of a great Sino-Korean philosophic movement 
associated in the Ch‘ing with the School of Han Learning and in both countries 
with opposition to the government and philosophic and administrative criticism 
of the established Chinese and Korean regimes. This movement, in whose tradi- 
tion Ta-san was educated, eschewed the abstract philosophic speculations then 
current and brought factual examination and critical proof to bear on real 
phenomena. 

While Ta-san was still young, a political development of importance for his 
later career occurred. The Korean King Chéngjo (reigned 1777-1800), broke 
with the post-1694 Yi tradition proscribing the elevation to high position of 
Namin adherents and gave official advancement to a Namin leader, Ch‘ae 
Che-gong’, a man so brilliant that, despite his faction, he succeeded in winning 
and retaining the King’s personal favor. Ch‘ae was promoted to the highest 
positions and was able to bring into the government under his protection other 
Namin members. Among those appointed was Chéng’s father. Another family 
recipient of favor was the Yi family of Y6ju, Ta-san’s teachers and potent 
influences on his life. While the stage was thus set for Ta-san, still a precocious 
young scholar, to be appointed with a good chance for advancement, there were 
already portents that a young Namin career might be of brief duration. Che- 
gong’s success and the rise of his group created immediate opposition and in- 
creasingly bitter jealousy from the opposing Noron faction. Even among the 
Namin there was a conservative group opposed to Che-gong. From the time of 
Che-gong’s rise on, a constant search for pretexts to overthrow him was going 
on among his enemies. Even before Ta-san’s time, the Namin were accused of 
unorthodox and possibly even non-Confucian intellectual influences. 

Such were the auspices under which Ta-san’s career started. In 1789, during 
the reign of Chéngjo, Ta-san passed the civil examinations with great honor; 
the King himself is reported to have been much impressed by the young man’s 
original interpretations of the great Korean philosophers. Ta-san was given 
official appointment, at first to a junior position which even a Namin member 
might hold without incurring Noron jealousy. Showing ability in each post, 
he rose rapidly. In 1792, he was assigned to the Confucian Academy and, in 
the winter of that year, submitted, at the King’s order, the construction plans 
for the walls and palaces of the emergency capital at Suw6n which remain to 
this day his greatest visible monument. With these plans he likewise provided 
descriptions of how to use the crane and pulley. Using these—for Korea—revo 


lutionary methods, considerable expense was saved. From that day on, Ta-san 


was a favorite with the King, was rapidly promoted, became Councilor of the 
Military Board, and attained a number of fine posts and honors. He was con- 
stantly consulted in secret council by the King, and his opinions were of great 
influence. He was a frequent user of the royal library and printing office, and 
was allowed to read rare and valuable books, both Korean and foreign, belonging 
to the King’s personal collection. Among these appear to have been some books 

‘For Yi Ik (1682-1765), see biography in Chosén mydngin jén, pp. 333-336 

5 Chosin mydngin jon, p. 324 
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reflecting Western influence or at least mentioning Western activities and religion 
as they affected China. Such records seem to have been included in the reports 
exchanged annually with the tribute missions to and from the throne at Peking. 
Such books were not for public consumption, and the privilege—and even the 
danger—of reading them was greater than it might appear. For though Korea 
was the first country in the world to develop wide use of movable-type printing 
for books, the concept of the printed word as a means of general, popular dis- 
semination was unknown; exclusiveness and strict control of information re- 
mained unquestioned after centuries of printing in Korea. It was, indeed, in the 
Yi atmosphere of jealous surveillance over intellectual life and the printed word 
that Ta-san fell into the trap constructed by his enemies. 

While he was still young and far from controlling the court, Ta-san’s rise had 
whetted the envy of the Noron faction. The champions of the ecumenical Con- 
fucian orthodoxy of the Sung philosopher, Chu Hsi, which had been the pillar 
of the Yi regime since the middle of the sixteenth century, if not before, this 
faction regarded the practical scientific ideas of Ta-san somewhat as earlier 
Catholics had regarded the experiments of Galileo. In the narrow and highly 
isolationist Korean world of the time, Ta-san’s very reading and broad culture 
probably raised eyebrows. Between Ta-san’s inquiring and experimental instinct 
and the vested conservatism of the older court ranks, the lines formed and a 
crisis loomed. 


The issue, when it came, proved to be symptomatic of this inbred atmosphere. 
Yi Ka-hwan, the most illustrious member of the Ydju Yi family*® at whose knees 
Ta-san had studied, had become his brother-in-law, a status which, in Korean 


society, usually meant very close brotherly ties. Ka-hwan’s own brother-in-law 
was, in 1783, appointed Ambassador (i.e., head of the annual tribute mission) 
to Peking. The new Ambassador’s son, Yi Sting-hun’, who had been studying 
with T'a-san and other friends for the civil examinations, joined his father’s 
mission. Before leaving, this young man had apparently come in contact with a 
Korean who knew something of Catholicism and was very anxious to know more. 
Interested himself, and at the behest of his friend, young Yi visited one of the 
Catholic churches then established in Peking. There he talked at length with the 
priests, told them about his country and the difficulties and dangers of establish- 
ing contact with it, became an enthusiastic convert (Korea’s first), and returned 
home with copies of the Chinese Bible and other Western books, determined to 
spread his new-found faith. The letters written to Rome about these conversa- 
tions by the Catholic fathers whom Yi Sting-hun met are among the earliest 
Western sources on Korea.’ 

Any such foreign contacts had to be carried on in the greatest secrecy in the 


* Yd5ju is a town not far southeast of Seoul. The family relations in this incident throw 
much light on the ingrown, tightly-woven composition of the factions. 

’ Akagi Nihei, ‘“Chésen ni okeru tenshuky6 no ryfinyt to tenrei mondai ni tsuite’’ (‘‘Uber 
das Einfliessen des Christentums in Korea und die Ritusfrage’’), Shigaku zasshi, LI (1940), 
716-717. Yi Sting-hun was baptized in 1782 by the Portuguese priest in Peking known as 
Mgr. Alexandre de Gouvea. 
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Korea of that time; the events and persons involved in the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Korea are, with all due deference to the good Abbé Dallet,® still 
shrouded in much mystery. Exactly what books besides the Bible were brought 
in is uncertain. Some materials on Western philosophy and science seem to have 
been included. It seems apparent that Western philosophy and theology caused 
much excitement among the young men of a society keyed to philosophical 
studies, that Western scientific learning impressed Ka-hwan’s circle—and per- 
haps T'a-san in particular—and that, possibly, the illicit character of this learning 
added to its attractiveness. Under the guise of preparation for the official ex- 
aminations, the new books were devoured by Ta-san and his circle. Their content 
and, to some extent, the Catholic faith itself, seem to have made considerable 
progress among his friends and family. Ka-hwan himself became a Catholic 
convert and translated the Bible into Korean. At least one of Ta-san’s brothers 
seems also to have entered the faith. There has been for the hundred and fifty 
years since much argument as to whether Ta-san himself became a Christian 
secretly or not.’ The evidence will probably never be conclusive. It is more 
important to note two things, first, that Ta-san was certainly a Confucian in a 
far deeper sense than he was a Christian, secondly, that his ideas and accomplish- 
ments do appear to show some Western and Christian influence. Philosophically, 
Ta-san’s un-Confucian belief in some sort of a Creator is the most frequently 
cited example of apparent Christian influence on him. 

In the succeeding years, Christian activity increased in Korea. Chinese and 
even disguised French priests stole across the border, secreted themselves in the 
Korean countryside, and, apparently successfully, proselytized. This early 
success, under such extraordinarily difficult conditions, is interesting. Chris- 
tianity has always been proportionately far more successful in Korea than in 
China or Japan.'® In later years, its success was partly a function of protest 
against the Japanese. It is interesting to speculate that its success in the eight- 
eenth century may also have indicated popular dissatisfaction with the Yi 
regime. However this may be, its activities increased the tenseness of the political 
atmosphere at the Korean court and added fuel to the flames of the factions. 
In 1795, a Chinese Catholic priest hid himself in Seoul.’ At the same time, 
evidence of pleas by Korean Christians for outside help against the Yi Dynasty 
are said to have been uncovered. The discovery of these Christian ‘‘cells” gave 
rise to a new wave of reaction against all those suspected of some contact with 


® Abbé Charles Dallet, Histoire de l’Eglise de Corée, (Paris, 1874), pp. 13-36. In his desire 
to glorify the early history of Catholicism in Korea, the Abbé appears to have dilated on 
his sources considerably 

® Takahashi Toru, pp. 4-7. Most of Ching’s relatives and decendants were Catholics. 

'© The number of Christians in Korea today is reported as 166,732 Catholics and 849,608 
Protestants (includes Presbyterians, Methodists, and Holiness Church only), see Hanguk 
yongam |Korea Annual] (1956), p. 300; whereas Japanese Christians number 271,399 Cath 
olics and 246,232 Protestants, see Kirisutokyé nenkan (Christian Annual] (1956), p. 492 

'! The priest’s name was Chou Wen-mou (in Korean, Chu Mun-mo)*. For this incident 
see Dallet, pp. 69-81, and Yi Nting-hwa’, Chosén kidokkyo kip oegyo sa* |History of Korean 
Christianity and Diplomacy] (Seoul, 1925); 1, 138-145 
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Western thought. Ta-san and his brothers all came in for sharp criticism for 
playing with the fire of non-Confucian thought and Western influence. The 
Noron faction, in its long search for a pretext to discredit Ta-san, now had its 
weapon. Ta-san was accused by persistent “rumor” of harboring Christian germs, 
of perhaps secretly plotting to overthrow the regime itself. As evidence, the 
Christian conversion of his brother and some of his friends was brought against 
him-—a clear case of guilt by association. Ta-san’s mention, in one of his own 
works, of a Creator was also cited. His malefactors argued that Ta-san, behind a 
usually healthy Confucian exterior, was dangerously infected with seditious 
Christian doctrine. 

To allay criticism, to afford opportunity for further investigation, and to 
test his fidelity, Chéngjo sent Ta-san as magistrate to the minor district of Kim- 
jong,'? whose inhabitants were among those influenced by Christianity. There, 
Ta-san was successful in admonishing the people to return to their traditional 
ways. Within the year, he was recalled to Seoul] as Vice Chief Secretary of the 
King’s Secretariat. The tongues of his enemies could not be silenced. Perhaps 
they used the time to gather small pieces of evidence or fabrication. Ta-san 
again “fell from the capital” and was sent as magistrate to Koksan. Again in 
grace, he was recalled to Seoul in 1796 and made Councilor of the Board of 
Punishments, where his decisions became known for their clarity and soundness 
of judgment. In 1799, however, the great Namin official Ch‘ae Che-gong died, 
followed the next year by King Chéngjo. Ta-san lost in them his great protectors. 
The Noron worked untiringly to establish itself with the next king, Sunjo, and 
Ta-san’s position rapidly became untenable. He submitted his resignation and, 
with his brothers, returned to Séch‘6n," where he taught and studied the Classics 
in a study which he named “The Hall of Hesitations.”’ 

He was not to be left in peace. In 1801, with the Noron in complete and vin- 
dictive control, charges were brought against him and he was twice imprisoned. 
His Christian brother was executed; another brother was exiled to a small island. 
‘Ta-san himself, though actually given a death sentence, was reprieved for lack 
of evidence and exiled to Kangjin. Around 1808, through the intercession of 
friendly officials, he was permitted to move to the place in Chélla Province from 
which he took his most famous pen name, Ta-san. Here he lived the life of a 


retired literatus in a mountain pavilion owned by a sympathetic colleague; 


he made a pond and garden, planted trees and flowers, led a stream into the 
grounds, and contrived a waterfall, which long were famous. In the east and 
west pavilions was a library of one thousand volumes, and he gave himself up 
te uninterrupted study and writing. In 1810, his son appealed his father’s sen- 
tence. In 1818, another appeal was made; it was sustained and all charges were 
removed, So the incident had ended and had opened the way for Ta-san’s accom- 
plishments in literature and thought. For the remaining years of his long life, 
the aging philosopher read, wrote, and traveled, dying in 1836 at the age of 
seventy-five. 
‘2A district in South Ch‘ungch‘éng Province near the west coast. 


‘8 A village near the town of Kwangju, Kyénggi Province, near Seoul. Ta-san was born 
in this neighborhood 
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No Korean author, certainly none of his stature, is the peer of Ta-san in scholarly 


productivity. On Confucian classics, his main theme, he wrote two hundred and 
thirty fascicles (kwén): on politics some seventy-eight, on phonetics some fifty, 
on geography forty-two; there are eighteen fascicles of poetry and some twenty 
others on medicine and other subjects.'* Besides these there are unpublished 
manuscripts. Outstanding among his writings is the Mongmin simsé* [A True 
Guide to Governing the People|, a compendium on administration finished in 1824 
when the author was sixty-three years of age. Even in modern format, Ta-san’s 
works would run to scores of Western-style volumes. Not in fecundity alone but 
in the quality, incisiveness, and modernity of his thought Ta-san is outstanding 
and is probably to be accounted the most commanding and original thinker in 
Korea’s intellectual history. 

The study of this history is still in its infancy, and the significance of Ta- 
san’s work has yet to be fully described and appraised. A brief, preliminary 
appraisal requires some examination of Yi-dynasty philosophy and its relation 
to contemporary Chinese currents of thought. 

The regime which Yi Tae-jo began in 1392 was founded on the rock of complete 
acceptance of Ming policies and philosophy. Ming thought generally espoused 
the interpretation of the Chinese classics formulated by Chu Hsi as orthodox. 
Korea followed suit with the enthusiasm of the convert. Far more, even, than 
in Ming China, the word of Chu Hsi in Korea was law; one could criticise Con- 
fucius if necessary, but Chu Hsi was beyond cavil or ioubt. Criticism of Chu 
Hsi in Korea was tantamount to subversion against the state power from which 
few in the narrow peninsula could escape. 

After the fall of the Ming, China’s most vital intellectual traditions became 
disenchanted with Chu Hsi orthodoxy. The fall of the world’s largest nation to a 
smal! outside power of inferior culture led serious Chinese thinkers to question, 
to attack, and to revise the thought of the fallen empire. In an almost protestant 
reaction, the Ch‘ing scholars returned to ancient texts, urged study that would be 
critical and objective, argued for state theories that would be more practical, 
inveighed against the abstract, intuitional orthodoxy of Chu Hsi. Allied to this 
reaction was the political position of the famous Ch‘ing scholars—one of opposi- 
tion to the conservative Manchu regime. 

Korea in general, had no such dynastic break, no such dramatic stimulus to 
re-examine her adopted orthodoxy. Allegiance to Chu Hsi held on, sanctified by 
unbroken dynastic tradition. Hence the main intellectual currents of Korea 
increasingly diverged from those of China after the Ming period. 

Still, though it lacked the breadth and conviction it had among the Ch‘ing 
scholars, a minority Korean opposition to the orthodox philosophy did develop. 
The Manchu victory did cast a certain shadow over the peninsula; several 
scholars like Yi Ik asked whether Korea’s disdain of the Ch‘ing and spiritual 
allegiance to defeated Ming ideals was either practical or constructive. Even 


4 Among the most important of these are: Kydéngse yup‘yo' on economics; Aén kakpi* 
on philology ; Himhiim sins6” on politics, and Abang kan’gy6k ko” on geography. On Ta-san’s 
medical works, see Chong In-bo, ‘“Ta-san sénsaeng fi saeng'ae wa Opch'dk,’”’ Tamwoén kukhak 
sango (Seoul, 1955) 
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more compelling were the pressures of internal politics and the factions. Officials 
were no longer appointed by merit but were degraded or rewarded by factional 
victory. Frequently the most gifted scholars were the most likely to be vilified, 
as in the instance of Ta-san. The Korean political system thus bred its own 
opposition. In the nature of Confucian behavior, the retired official wrote and, 
inevitably, criticized the established order which had rejected him. Retreating 
from the jealous eyes of the capital his study lay in a rural community. Here 
was the origin of the “grass-roof protest”? which was so important a part of 
Korea’s intellectual traditions. 

Ta-san was the greatest of the “grass-roof protesters” of Korea. He was 
fortunate in being, in a sense, linked to two great Confucian opposition move- 
ments: that of the Ch‘ing and that of his own Namin faction, which already 
included such names as Yi Séng-ho (Yi Ik), An Chéing-bok (Sun-am), Hong 
Tae-yong, Pak Chi-w6n, Yu Hyang-wén (Pan-ge), and Pak Che-ga. Added to 
these influences was a strong instinct for government trained by national, 
class, and family traditions and seasoned in career. Ability, learning, an encom- 
passing curiosity, and the tart of unjust exile drove Ta-san to detail the wrongs 
he saw, to give them systematic analysis, sharp correction. 

In so doing, Ta-san borrowed from both Ch‘ing and Western thought. In a 
manner almost reminiscent of the thinkers of the European Renaissance he took 
from various new intellectual streams, applied his borrowings to philosophy and 
practical problems alike, and achieved a little of that striking combination of 
scope and versatility which we admire in the sixteenth-century Italians. Sadly, 
Ta-san’s political defeat and his culture’s traditional hostility to technology 
frustrated more of those practical applications in engineering and architecture 
which were so striking in Europe. Suwén’s fortifications, almost alone, remain 
of Ta-san’s efforts in technology. Yet the stimulus to practical creativity was 
there. Ta-san succeeded in making a clear break with the Yi period’s endless 
philosophical speculations on the nature of the “ether,” “form,” and “matter.” 
An instinct for the practical, a plea that ethics, principles, and government should 
be useful to men, runs like a metallic thread through all his works. 

Criticism is the other penchant of his thought. He came by it both naturally 
and traditionally. Defeat, exile, and a critical nature were his personal goads; 
the Ch‘ing School of Han Learning and his own Namin tradition were his intel- 
lectual precedents. In his works, criticism and new inquiry constantly combine 
His theory of a Creator was both Christian-influenced and an implied criticism 
of Chu Hsi’s static world; earlier posited, more widely accepted, it might have 
borne philosophic, even scientific fruit. The thousand illustrations of bad govern- 
ment in the Mongmin simsd are manifestly drawn from experience with Yi 
administration; the corrections to them which Ta-san formulated show an 
immediacy and objectivity not typical of Yi thought—a stimulus, perhaps, 
from the School of Han Learning. Most striking and modern of all was his 
Ydjéngo", a thesis on landholding and operation in which Ta-san developed a 
theory of rural community landownership. Postulating a collective farm system 
designed to increase the quality and quantity of production and ensure greater 
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equity in distribution, Ta-san suggested alloting the total product to the farmers 
on the basis of the amount of labor contributed by them, a certain percentage 
being allocated first for taxes. Here again, the protest against Yi social inequities 
is clear, the influence of ideas from outside Korea highly probable.'* 

A man so critical and inquiring in his own time has aroused renewed interest 
in recent years. North Korean scholars in farfetched attempts to find native 
precedent for communist programs have fastened on the Ydjéngo as an adumbra- 
tion of the kolkhoz and present his poetry as that of a kind of pre-communist 
social reformer. The real importance of Ta-san’s work as a whole is quite differ- 
ent. It shows us that the rigidity of Yi-dynasty thought was not absolute, that 
some foreign influence did enter to generate the beginnings of w could have 
been a new outlook. The incipiently scientific thought of Ta-sag, properly nur- 
tured, might have provided an effective mental framework to}which Koreans 
could have referred in the traumatic days of adaptation to Wegtern culture. 

Unhappily, Ta-san’s thought could not succeed in putting déwn strong roots 
in late Yi soil. Even his own group, the Namin, succumbed to the general intel- 
lectual decline after Ta-san and turned to jealous and petty politicking. The 
phenomenon of Ta-san became a curiosity within his own culture. A curiosity, 
but an arresting one which, however abortive, gives us a unique revelation—one 
is tempted to say exposé—of the operation of the Yi political system in all its 
details. 

The details are vivid. We know what governors did when they left Seoul for 
their posts, whom they bribed and how much, how they made trips, who paid 
the bills, who met them on arrival, and with what sort of welcome, with what 
dishes and music they were entertained, and who approached them for favors. 
It is not a novel; but it is at times as cohesive and coolly analyzed as Stendhal. 
It is in no sense a democratic treatise, despite its rather pious title. Yet we see 
that every mistake, each piece in the anatomy of corruption, is an added burden 
on a farming people which can bear no more. There is pungency and bite behind 
the stately Confucian periods; Ta-san’s advocacy of unsentimental reform had 
the instincts of a Swift. 

Not ‘that there was no nonsense about him. Like certain of the old squire 
literati of Europe, he shared some of the superstitions, formality, and love of 
ceremony of his age. He is worried about the number of paces distance from which 
the governor’s household should bow to greet him, how they should be arranged, 
in what direction they should face. He takes processions seriously and prescribes 
what banners should be carried. Manners and their symbols were important; 
he was not a radical in minor ways. He dealt with life as he knew it. One senses 


‘6 Takahashi Toru, ‘‘Chédsen gakusha no tochi heibun setsu to kydsan setsu,”’ [‘‘Korean 
Scholars’ Theory of Equal Land Division and the Communist Theory’’] in Hattori sensei 
kdgi shukuga kinen rombun shi (Tokyo, 1936), has an excellent discussion of the various 
views involved. A recent North Korean translation of passages from the Yéjéngo with 
comment is: Ch‘oe Ik-han, ““Chéng Ta-san chakp‘um jin” in Chosén munhak, No.4 (April 
1956), pp. 124-143. (The same magazine contains an article by Yun Se-p'y6ng, “Chong 
Ta-san kwa ki i siga,’’ translating certain poems of Ta-san which, the author believes, af 
ford insight into social and political conditions.) 
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his recognition of a system in the society around him and an appraisal of the 
function of that system. If he accepts its embellishments, it is with remarkable 
critical reserve. Processions are good, but no presents should be accepted en 
route. Flags are commendable, but too many will cost too much. And so his 
model governor goes, winding down the narrow path between ineffective reti- 
cence and burdensome extravagance. In the study of Yi-dynasty politics, nothing 
is more instructive than what Ta-san tells us about how this path was bounded. 

Ta-san could inveigh, publish, and prescribe social medication. But he could 
not reform the Yi system. Ingrained in its ways, increasingly monopolized by 
an ingrown social caste, ever more widely and openly corrupt, the ancien régime 
lingered on, unable either to reform itself within the Confucian pattern or to 
read the import of the new tides from the West’. Ta-san also did not live to see 
their fullness; his life was fretted in their earliest ripples in his country. It is 
interesting to speculate on what might have happened had his broader and more 
practical view prevailed with his dynasty. Not even a host of Ta-san’s could, 
surely, have saved Yi power. Yet more men of Ta-san’s ilk would almost cer- 
tainly have written constructive chapters into the record of Korea’s adaptation 
to the West; they might well have prolonged Korea’s independent existence. 
Even today, long after Confucianism has yielded place to the West as the prime 
cultural influence on Korea, Ta-san’s social consciousness and pragmatic thought 
retain a certain pertinence, 
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The Culmination of a Chinese 
Peasant Rebellion: 


Chang Hsien-chung in Szechwan, 1644-46 
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JAMES B. PARSONS 


Introduction 


TUDIES of peasant rebellions in China are significant because of the key 

role such disturbances have played in Chinese history. Merely from the 
point of view of numbers one is impressed by the many references to agrarian 
violence in the historical records of the various dynasties. To be sure, usually 
these outbreaks were short-lived, but at times they reached such serious pro- 
portions as to become one of the major causes for the fall of a dynasty. Further- 
more, as is well known, two major dynasties, the Han and the Ming, were founded 
by peasant rebels. 

The present article is concerned with the culminating phase of the rebellion 
of Chang Hsien-chung, who shares with Li Tzu-ch‘eng! the distinction of being 
a major figure in the late Ming rebel movement. It cannot be claimed, however, 
that Chang is even remotely comparable in importance to such a figure as Chu 
Yiian-chang, the illustrious peasant founder of the Ming. Chang’s rebellion 
failed, and he is now all but forgotten: Even where memory of him has survived, 
as in Szechwan folk tales, he is usually depicted as a veritable ogre. However, 
a proper understanding of peasant rebellions requires the study of even unsuc- 
cessful ones, and it was with this belief in mind that the present article was 
written. 


The author is Assistant Professor of Far Eastern History and Culture at the Riverside 
Campus of the University of California , 

! Li Tzu-ch‘eng was the most important of the Ming rebels and a contemporary of 
Chang Hsien-chung. It was he who captured Peking in the spring of 1644, and had it not 
been for the Manchus, might well have established an enduring dynasty. For a translation 
of his biography in the Ming shih, see Erich Hauer, ‘“‘Li Tzu-ch‘eng und Chang Hsien- 
chung: Ein Beitrag zum Ende der Mingdynastie,’’ Asia Major, II (1925), 437-498. Through 
out the footnotes the following abbreviations will be used: 

HLLK for Tai Lit and Wu Shu’, Huai-ling liu-k‘ou shih-chung lute (in Hatian-lan-t‘ang 

ts‘ung-shut, Nanking, 1947); 

HS for Fei Mi*, Huang shu® (Chengtu: I-lan-t‘ang, probably 1860); 

KTS for K‘o T‘ien shut (anonymous, in Tung shih’, Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1912); 
MCNL for Chi Liu-ch‘it, Ming-chi nan liieh* (Peking: Liu-li-ch‘ang, undated) ; 

MCPL for Chi Liu-ch‘it, Ming-chi pei lieh* (Peking: Liu-li-ch‘ang, undated) ; 

MS for Ming shih (Wu-chou t‘ung-wen ed.); 

MSCSPM for Ku Ying-t‘ai, Ming shih chi-shih pen-mo (Shanghai, 1934); 

PKC for P‘eng Sun-it, P‘ing k‘ou chih’ (Peking, 1931); 

SC for Shu chi? (anonymous, in T‘ung shih®, Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1912) ; 

SKCL for Wu Wei-yeh*, Sui k‘ou chi liieht (Chao-k‘uang-ko ed., K‘ang-hsi period); 

SP for P‘eng Tsun-ch‘iu*, Shu pi' (probably late Ch‘ing) 
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Chang Hsien-chung was born about 1606, and, like his fellow rebel, Li Tzu- 
ch‘eng, was a native of northern Shensi. In the late 1620’s his native area became 
the scene of widespread disorders, the most immediate cause of which was a 
series of natural calamities whose effects were aggravated by governmental 
corruption and inefficiency. Numerous bands plundered the countryside, and 
about 1630 Chang joined the disorders after he had been dismissed from the 
army apparently as a result of having participated in a mutiny. 

The first phase of Chang’s rebellion lasted until roughly 1643, and was char- 
acterized by disorganized raiding. During this period his primary objective was 
plunder, and he had only the vaguest notion of overthrowing the Ming dynasty 
and establishing one of his own. His forces rarely numbered more than a few 
thousand at most, and he conducted guerrilla-type warfare with no attempt to 
hold fixed positions. His area of activity was extremely widespread and extended 
all the way from Shensi to Kiangsu.? He was capable of incredibly swift move- 
ment, and it was a rare year that did not see him appear in at least four provinces. 
His fortunes fluctuated wildly, and several times he was on the verge of being 
eliminated by the Ming forces. However, he always managed to save the situa- 
tion usually either by temporarily surrendering to the government or by fleeing 
to remote mountain areas. The ease of his surrenders in the face of his obvious 
lack of sincerity demonstrates the weakness of the government forces and the 
desperate situation faced by many local officials who were willing to make almost 
any compromise in order to maintain peace. Furthermore, the fact that he was 
always capable of making a comeback even after the most crushing defeat is 
but another indication of the general instability of the late Ming period. 

The second phase of his rebellion can be dated from 1643, for in that year he 
began to have more serious objectives. He declared himself “King of the West”’ 
(hsi wang) and attempted to set up a government first at Wuchang and later at 
Changsha.’ This change from mere raiding to dynastic ambitions primarily re- 
sulted from an enhanced military potential, which was made possible by the 
progressing collapse of the Ming administration and the concentration of rebel 
leadership in the hands of Chang and Li Tzu-ch‘eng. 

Chang’s attempts to establish a base of power in Hupeh-Hunan‘ did not meet 
with any great success. Ming forces led by his arch-foe, Tso Liang-yii, recaptured 
Wuchang in September 1643,° a little over two months after it had fallen to 
Chang.* However, from a center at Changsha, Chang did retain control over 
most of Hunan and a portion of central Kiangsi. Furthermore, the Ming generals 
did not dare risk pressing the fight against him to a decisive point, and a kind of 
stalemate between the two forces was reached. 

* During the Ming period modern Kiangsu and Anhwei were one province with the name 
Nan-chih-li. 

*HLLK, 16.1la-b, 17b, 18a; PKC, 7Aa-b, 16.9a-b; MSPL, 19.51a; MS, 309.30b, 31a; 
and MSCSPM, ch. 57, pp. 51-52. 

* During the Ming period modern Hupeh and Hunan were one province with the name 
Hu-kuang 

* All dates have been converted to the Western calendar. 

* HLLK, 16.13a, 14b, l5a-b; PKC, 7.1b, 2a; MCPL, 19.55a; and MSCSPM, ch. 77, p. 
5O 
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Apparently this stalemate in the military situation was one reason why 
Chang decided to abandon the Hunan area and invade Szechwan. Just why he 
should have chosen Szechwan in particular is not precisely known. He was 
aware that this far western province was isolated, and that it would be difficult 
to employ it as a base for any dynastic ambitions. Furthermore, some of his 
officers tried to persuade him to advance east into the Chekiang-Kiangsu area, 
which was far more important both politically and economically than Szechwan.’ 
But such a move would not have relieved him of the pressure of the opposing 
government forces, and apparently the belief that he could be the unchallenged 
master of Szechwan is the principal reason for his going there. At any rate, 
Szechwan was invaded and saw the culmination of Chang’s rebellion. 


The Conquest of Szechwan 


Chang collected his forces at Yiieh-chou in Hunan, and in January 1644 began 
the advance up the Yangtze toward Szechwan.* His army was now larger than 
it had ever been previously, and probably numbered as many as 100,000 men.’ 
None of the Ming generals in the Hunan-Hupeh area showed any disposition to 
attack him. On the contrary, they seemed only too happy to see the problem of 
opposing him shifted to someone else. This laxness is a demonstration of the vir- 
tual paralysis of the central government, whose position was rendered indeed 
desperate by the fact that at this same time Li Tzu-ch‘eng in command of a 
large army was approaching Peking from the northwest. In such a situation 
regional commanders began thinking of their own advantage and tended to re- 
frain from decisive actions until some stability emerged. 

And if the relatively large and well-equipped Ming forces in Hupeh and Hunan 
made no move to attack Chang, one could hardly expect the Szechwan provincial 
armies to resist him successfully. Still, it is apparent that the provincial com- 
manders could have waged a more effective campaign than they did. Chang 
was allowed to pass through the Yangtze gorges virtually unopposed, and 
easily overcame all resistance at several points as he pressed up the river toward 
Chungking." 

The rebels converged on Chungking from two directions. One force continued 
the advance up the Yangtze, and another under Chang’s personal command 
went overland and approached the city from the west. The magistrate of Chung- 
king, Ch‘en Shih-ch‘i’, was undoubtedly demoralized by the fall of Peking to 
Li Tzu-ch‘eng and the suicide of the Ch‘ung-chen emperor."' He made no attempt 

7 It is interesting to speculate what might have been the fate of Chang if he had moved 
into the Kiangsu-Chekiang area and established a center of power there. He would perhaps 
have been in a position to have dominated the Ming court after its flight to Nanking and 
used the pretender as a puppet. Interestingly enough, after his death one of his chief officers, 
Li Ting-kuo, did succeed in dominating for a time the last of the Ming pretenders. However, 
by this late date there was no chance for the Ming to recover power. 

* HLLK, 16.30a; PKC, 7.6a, 7b, 16a; MSCSPM, ch. 77, p. 5A; and MCNL, 4.11b. 

* HLLK, 18.15a; PKC, 8.3b; and MSCSPM, ch. 77, p. 5A. 

10 HLLK, 17.2b, 8b; MCNL, 12.25b; PKC, 11.lla; SP, 2.2a; SKCL, 10.18a; and HS, 
p. lla 

'' The Ch‘ung-chen emperor was the last officially recognized Ming monarch. His suc- 
cessors, ruling at Nanking or elsewhere in south China, are considered only pretenders. 
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to defend the approaches to the city, apparently because he was afraid that his 
troops would flee if he allowed them outside the city walls. Thus, in July 1644 
Chungking was completely surrounded. The outcome of the contest was apparent, 
for Chang’s forces outnumbered the defenders, and he had by now acquired great 
skill in attacking walled towns. But ‘ghting continued for several days with 
both sides using cannon as well as the more conventional, and probably more 
effective, bows and arrows. Finally, the rebels succeeded in digging a large hole 
in the wall and filling it with gunpowder, which was exploded by means of a fire- 
arrow. Thus, they were able to gain entrance to the city and all resistance was 
overcome on July 25, 1644." 

As one would expect, the sources have little pleasant to say in regard to Chang’s 
actions after his capture of Chungking. The Shu pi states that 37,000 of the 
defending troops had their hands cut off,'* the Shu chi maintains that several 
hundred thousand people were slaughtered, and there are assorted atrocities 
mentioned in most of the other works. These accounts of horror are stereotyped 
expressions of the traditional and official reaction to violence and rebellion. But 
despite the obvious exaggerations, it is clear that Chang at Chungking did adopt 
certain terroristic measures directed especially against the officials and the gentry 
in general. Such a policy was, of course, designed to prevent the organization of 
resistance. Furthermore, in the same vein, he is said to have announced that if 
the people in the various localities would seize their officials, take possession of 
the storehouses, and offer no resistance to his forces upon their arrival, they would 
not be harmed.'* Such a policy was not premeditated and conscious “class war- 
fare,” for again its function was merely to paralyze opposition. It seemed to con- 
tribute greatly to his success and according to the Ming shih chi-shih pen-mo 
made his conquest of the remainder of Szechwan as easy as “splitting bamboo.’’* 

Leaving behind a garrison force at Chungking, Chang pressed on toward 
Chengtu, his principal objective. No real opposition was offered by the Ming 
forces until the rebels reached the city walls of Chengtu itself, and even then the 
defense was incompetently managed. For example, the city moat was not filled 
with water. Chang employed much the same plan of attack as had been used at 
Chungking, and the city was occupied on September 9, 1644." The local district 
prince, the Prince of Shu (Shu wang),"* was killed along with several officials. 
However, some officials, including the local magistrate, surrendered and later 
even served in the government organized by Chang. 

No really effective opposition to Chang in Szechwan remained after the fall of 

1? HLLK, 18, 15b; PKC, 11, 12a; and HS, fol. 11b 

SP, 2.3b, 4a 

“4 SC, fol. lb 

6 PKC, 11.12a; MCNL, 5.11b; and MSCSPM, ch. 77, p. 54 

‘6 MSCSPM, ch. 77, p. 5A 

'’ HLLK, 18.18a; PKC, 11.13a; SKCL, 10.20a; and SP, 2.15a 

'® During the Ming period the sons of emperors who did not succeed to the throne were 
given the title of ‘‘prince’’ (wang) and assigned estates in the provinces. They were, how- 
ever, strictly forbidden to interfere in the administration of their districts. Thus, they had 
economic security and a high social position but no political power. In the present instance, 
the Prince of Shu was a descendant of a son of the very first Ming emperor 
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Chengtu, and further expansion was largely merely a matter of occupying 
territory.” There were remnant Ming forces, bandit gangs, and the army of a 
general allied to Li Tzu-ch‘eng who had to be reckoned with. But none of these 
groups could do more than delay the extension of his control, and by early 1645 
most of the area between Chengtu and the Shensi border had been conquered. 
There were also campaigns south and west from Chengtu. But most of far 
western and southern Szechwan was never included within the sphere of his 
control. It should be remembered, however, that these areas were largely un- 
developed, and in controlling the territory from Chengtu east to Chungking and 
north to the Shensi border, Chang was in possession of the economic heart of the 
province. 

Most of the campaigns of expansion were directed by lieutenants, with Chang 
participating in a few of them but remaining in Chengtu most of the time. There 
he was engaged in establishing a government and placing his regime on a sound 
basis. 


The Establishment of a Government at Chengtu 


It will be remembered that already while in Hupeh Chang had declared himself 
“King of the West,” and had attempted to establish a government. But it was in 
Chengtu that he made his most serious effort to found a dynasty. He gave his 
state the title of “Great Western Country” (ta hsi kuo), adopted Ta-shun’ as a 
nien-hao (reign title), renamed Chengtu “Western Capital,’ and occupied the 
palace of the deceased Prince of Shu.” 

But more important than these rather fanciful imperial pretensions was his 
attempt to set up a government. This government was in complete accord with 
past precedents, and included such familiar offices as the Six Boards, Grand Secre- 
tariat, Ministry of the Left, and Ministry of the Right." Of the nine persons who 
are known to have served as heads of these offices, four were holders of the chin- 
shih, and two held one of the lower degrees. Seven of the nine were natives of 
Szechwan, most of whom were either living in retirement after some kind of an 
interruption in their official careers or were awaiting a hoped-for appointment to 
office. The two most prominent members of the group were Yen Hsi-ming‘ and 
Wu Chi-shan”. Yen was a chin-shih and an ex-magistrate. He served concurrently 
as Minister of the Right and Grand Secretary. Wu was also a chin-shih and had 
been magistrate of Chengtu at the time of the city’s fall. He served as President 
of the Board of Rites. Two members were what might be described as non-gentry. 
They were Li Shih-ying’, a Taoist priest who served as President of the Board of 
Punishments, and Wang Ying-lung”, an arrow maker who was made President of 


” SP, 2.10a-26b; MCNL, 12.284; HLLK, appendix, fol. 2a-b; and HS, foll. 12b, 13a 

20 MCNL, 12.27b, 28a; SKCL, 10.20b, 21a; MS, 309.31b, 32a; and K7'S, foll. 6b, 7a. Ta 
Shun was also the title which Li Tzu,ch‘eng gave his dynasty. However, it is probably 
merely a coincidence that both Chang and Li chose this term which is equally appropri 
ate for the name of a dynasty and a nien-hao 

21 KTS, foll. 6b, 7a; HS, fol. 12a-b; SC, fol. 8b; PKC, 11.13b; SKCL, 10.20b, 21a; MS, 
309.32a; and HLLK, 18.19b. The Six Boards were the Boards of Rites, Revenue, Civil 
Office, War, Punishments, and Works 
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the Board of Works. But by far the most powerful member was a young man 
named Wang Chao-ling*, who was from a prominent Anhwei family. He had been 
captured by Chang several years previously and had come to exercise great influ- 
ence over him. He served concurrently as Minister of the Left and Grand Secre- 
tary. 

Some of the early actions of the new government included the holding of 
official examinations, the minting of money, the distribution of ranks, and the 
establishment of a pao-chia system.” The coins were in typical Chinese style, 
round with a hole in the middle and bearing the characters Ta-shun t‘ung-pao.™ 
In conferring ranks, Chang seems to have wished to offer a conciliatory gesture 
and thereby win support for his administration. For example, a title was granted 
to the eldest son of the deceased Prince of Shu. Finally, the pao-chia system had 
a long history in China, and Chang was interested in it mainly as a means of 
social control, which had been one of its traditional purposes. 

In addition to setting up a civil administration, Chang also expanded and 
reorganized his army.% Great numbers of Szechwanese were recruited, and 
definite divisions into camps were made. However, leadership was kept in the 
hands of a small group, all natives of Shensi, who had been associated with Chang 
since the beginning of his rebellion. Four of this select group, Li Ting-kuo, Ai 
Neng-ch‘i, Sun K‘o-wang, and Liu Wen-hsiu, were singled out for top command 
positions. They were given exalted titles, and according to a Jesuit source, were 
assigned definite responsibilities in a grandiose scheme for the conquest of all 
China as well as various outlying areas.”® 

In evaluating Chang’s attempt to found a government, the Chinese sources, 


as one would expect, have almost nothing but evil to say for his efforts. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that the Jesuits felt he at first gained considerable sup- 
port. For example, one Jesuit source states: “. . . he [i.e., Chang] began his rule 
with such liberality, justice, and magnificence by which he captivated all hearts 
that many mandarins, famous both in civic as in military affairs whom fear was 
keeping concealed, left their hideouts and flew to his side. And surely he was so 


2 HLLK, 18.22b; SP, 2.15b, 17a; SC, fol. 3a-b; MCNL, 12.30a; HS, fol. 12a; and 
SKCL, 10.214. The pao-chia system was the association of families in groups of ten for such 
purposes as administration, self-defense, and social control. 

3 Ta-shun t‘ung-pao means ‘“‘coinage for general circulation of the Ta-shun period.” 
Chinese copper coins typically had inscribed on them the reign period during which they 
were minted combined with the term t‘ung-pao. A reproduction of one of the coins issued by 
Chang’s government is contained in Ming-mo nung-min ch‘i-i shih-liao [Historical Source 
Materials for the Late Ming Agrarian Uprisings], ed. Sun Yiieb* et al. (Peking, 1952), p. 6. 

™ HLLK, 18.22b; SKCL, 10.20b; PKC, 11.13b; MCNL, 12.27a; KTS, fol. 7a; SC, fol. 2b; 
and SP, 2.15a-b. 

2° Thomas Ignatius Dunin Spot, ‘‘Collectanea Historiae Sinensis 1641 ad 1700’’ (micro- 
film of unpublished manuscript in the Archives of the Society of Jesus in Rome; written in 
1710), I, 112. Two Jesuit priests, Gabriel de Magalhaens and Louis Buglio, were engaged in 
missionary work in Szechwan at the time of Chang’s invasion, and they subsequently 
came into close contact with him. Father de Magalhaens wrote an account of their experi- 
ences, which has now apparently been lost. However, Dunin Spot made use of it in the 
work cited above, 
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equipped by nature with such virtues that had not clemency been wanting and 
unbelievable wrath and more than beastly savagery and inhuman cruelty taken 
its place in his soul, he had seemed made king by nature.’”* 

But whatever possibilities his civil administration might have had, his main in- 
terest remained centered in his army, and his power continued to be based upon 
military domination. And as we shall see, later developments negated any initial 
success which his government had had. 


The Terror Policy 


The traditional picture of Chang, based especially upon his activities in 
Szechwan, is that of a veritable monster who was guilty of the most senseless 
atrocities. In fact, the Chinese sources at times seem almost to vie with each 
other in recounting the most gruesome stories illustrating his brutality. For 
sheer imagination a story in the Shu pi must be awarded the prize in this compe- 
tition.” According to this tale, once while he was suffering from an illness, Chang 
vowed that if he recovered he would offer two “heavenly candles” as a sacrifice. 
No one understood what he meant, but when he did recover, he ordered the small 
bound feet of many women to be cut off and placed in two piles. The feet of one 
of his favorite concubines were unusually tiny, and he had them severed and 
placed at the very top of each pile. Then oil was poured on and both piles ignited 
in fulfillment of his vow to offer two “heavenly candles.” 

But despite the obvious exaggeration in the sources, Chang did institute in 
Szechwan a ruthless terror policy. This policy was well under way by the middle of 
1645, and increased in intensity, especially in 1646, when the decision was made 
to abandon Szechwan and move to Shensi. At first the gentry bore the brunt of 
the pogrom, and there is, for example, the famous incident when Chang enticed 
several thousand prominent Szechwanese to come to Chengtu by announcing the 
holding of an official examination.” Once assembled, he ordered them all killed. 
And later on the population in general suffered. 

There are specific reasons why the terror policy was resorted to, and it was not 
merely a series of senseless slaughters. In the first place, Chang considered that 
drastic measures were necessary to stamp out all opposition. We have noted that 
following the capture of Chengtu no substantial opposing forces remained. But 

26 Dunin Spot, I, 100. 

27 SP, 3.20b, 21a. 

** HLLK, 18.19a; PKC, 11.13b; MS, 309.32a; SKCL, 10.26a-b; SC, foll. 6a, 7a-b; MCNL, 
12.31b; and Martin Martini, Bellum Tartaricum or the Conquest of the Great and Moat Re- 
nowned Empire of China... Translated from Latin (London, 1654), pp. 211-212. Martini’s 
account of Chang’s occupation of Szechwan, like that of Dunin Spot, is based on the now 
lost original of Father de Magalhaens. The description of the incident in Martini is so apt 
that it deserves quotation: “. . . he [i.e., Chang] called all the students of the country to be 
examined for their degrees, promising to give those honours to whomsoever should deserve 
them best; and the Chineses are so bewitched with the desire for these dignities that they 
did not conceive the perfidious strategem of the tyrant. There appeared therefore in the 
publick hall deputed for that ceremony about eighteen thousand persons, all of which he 
commanded his souldiers to massacre most barbarously, saying these were the people who 
by their cavilling sophisms sollicited the people to rebellion.” 
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resistance did continue, at times of a guerrilla nature and at times more serious.” 
Most of this resistance was organized by Ming officials who had managed to 
escape death or capture at the hands of Chang. These men were essentially “‘war- 
lords” operating on their own, though they were theoretically subject to a special 
official who had been dispatched by the Ming Nanking administration to restore 
order, and who had his headquarters at Tsun-i in southeastern Szechwan. The 
most successful of these resistance leaders was Tseng Ying’, who in the spring of 
1645 managed to capture Chungking and defeat a determined effort made by one 
of Chang’s lieutenants to retake the city. But neither Tseng nor any of the others 
ever emerged as a serious threat to Chang, and they usually limited their opera- 
tions to the fringes of his main center of power. Still, the very fact that there 
existed any opposition at all exasperated Chang and made him willing to institute 
ruthless measures to suppress it. And as is so often true with terroristic policies, 
a limited amount of ruthlessness merely served to increase opposition and made 
necessary greater and greater ruthlessness. 

Another reason for the terror program was conflicts within Chang’s army. We 
have already noted that large numbers of Szechwanese were brought into the 
army, and there developed a conflict of interest between them and the older 
elements. Even these older elements were not above divisions among themselves, 
for they were after all of diverse origins. Some of them were remnants of formerly 
independent rebel bands, and others had been recruited throughout the wide areas 
of North China where Chang had operated. Of course, the continuing leadership of 
the original Shensi group provided a certain amount of stability, but this leader- 
ship was naturally resented. Thus, Chang thought it necessary to acquire disci- 
line by applying the terror policy to the army itself, especially against the Sze- 
chwanese recruits. 

Finally, Chang’s personal deficiencies as a leader, exaggerated by the unfortunate 
influence of Wang Chao-ling, constituted an important factor in the terror policy. 
From the evidence offered by the Jesuits, Chang seems to have been intelligent 
enough, but he did not have the wisdom and patience necessary for making the 
transition from raiding to organized administration. Still, he would undoubtedly 
have done a great deal better if it had not been for the advice of Wang Chao-ling, 
who unfortunately had none of the stature of Li Yen, the gentry adviser of 
Li Tzu-ch‘eng."* We have already noted that Wang was a member of an Anhwei 
gentry family who in his youth had been captured by Chang. But the years which 
he had spent in the rebel group had apparently robbed him of his gentry orienta- 
tion and made him an advocate of extremist policies. Chang seems to have sub- 
scribed originally to the position taken by such faithful lieutenants as Li Ting-kuo 
and Sun K‘o-wang, who felt that support could best be gained by following a 


” HLLK, 18.23b; SKCL, 10.23a; SP, 3.2a-b; and KT7'S, fol. 10b. 

% PKC, 12.9b; SP, 2.13a-b, l4a-b; and SC, foll. 9b, 10a 

* Li Yen was a member of a prominent Honan family who became widely noted for his 
humanitarianism. He served as one of Li Tzu-ch‘eng’s closest advisers and was primarily 
responsible for persuading him to adopt moderate policies in order to win popular support. 
See MS, 309.1la-b, 23b 
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course of moderation.” But Wang succeeded finally in getting his own policy 
of ruthlessness adopted, and thus he must bear a considerable portion of the 
responsibility for the collapse of the Chengtu government. Interestingly enough, 
his advocacy of the terror policy finally cost him his life, for he was so hated by 
the other leaders that after Chang’s death Ai Neng-ch‘i shot him through the 
head with an arrow. 

The question of how many people were killed in Szechwan as a result of Chang’s 
terror policy has elicited considerable interest. The traditional assumption has 
been that the province was virtually depopulated. For example, the Ming shih 
states that 600,000,000 people lost their lives,” and Martini gives what is un- 
doubtedly a variation of this same figure when he mentions that a vast multitude, 
said to have numbered 600,000 was killed just prior to the abandonment of 
Chengtu.* Donnithorne maintains that the population was reduced from 3,750,000 
to a “little over 7,000’"* and Hermann gives us a new variation of the 600,000,000 
or 600,000 figure by mentioning 6,000,000." Finally, Time showed an interest 
in the question as late as 1950 and ascribed 30,000,000 victims to Chang.” 

There have been, however, at least a few modern scholars who have approached 
the question more sensibly. For example, Li Wen-chih estimates that the loss of 
life was somewhat over a million,” and Li Kuang-t‘ao, while not mentioning any 
specific number, maintains that the greatest loss of life occurred during the 
disturbed conditions of the early Ch‘ing period after Chang’s death.” 

Because of the lack of reliable statistics, it is obviously impossible to suggest 
any precise figure for the loss of life in Szechwan. Li Wen-chih’s estimate of 
approximately one million seems reasonable enough, though even here one must 
admit that Li Kuang-t‘ao may be at least partly correct in his contention, noted 
above that Chang was responsible for the death of only a portion of this number. 
But even if a precise figure cannot be arrived at, it is still possible to produce 
reasons, other than the mere appeal to common sense, to discredit the assump- 
tion that the area was virtually depopulated. 

In the first place, disasters in China typically have been exaggerated both in 
traditional sources and modern works. One has but to think of the stereotyped 

*” HLLK, appendix, fol. 7b; and SC, foll. 15b, 16a. 

33 MS, 309.32b. For further information concerning this fantastic figure, see Yang Lien 
sheng, ‘‘Numbers and Units in Chinese Economic History,’’ HJ AS, XIT (1949), 221, n. 19 

“ Martini, p. 214 

36V. H. Donnithorne, ‘“‘The Golden Age and the Dark Age in Szechwan, II: Chang 
Hsien-chung and the Dark Age,’’ Journal of the West China Border Research Society, X 
(1938), 166-167. 

6 Heinrich Hermann, Chinesische Geschichte (Stuttgart, 1912), p. 127. Probably the 
author arrived at this figure merely by arbitrarily trying to make sense out of the fantastic 
Ming shih figure. 

37 Time Magazine, Dec. 11, 1950, p. 33. The main interest of Time was in Mao Tse-tung, 
rather than Chang, who was mentioned only as a competitor to Mao in bloodthirstiness 

** Li Wen-chih**, Wan Ming min-pien |Late Ming Popular Movements}, Publications of 
the Institute of Sociology and Science, Academia Sinica, No. 23 (Shanghai, 1948), p. 168 

* Li Kuang-t‘ao”, ‘Lun Chien-chou yii liu-tse hsiang yin wang Ming’,”’ CYYY, XII 
(1947), 193 
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view of the Six Dynasties period to be made aware of this exaggeration. The 
barbarians who invaded China during these troubled times are depicted as 
engaging in wholesale slaughters. Yet, as Bielenstein has proved, there was no 
substantial reduction in the population of North China.” 

Secondly, the source for the 600,000,000 figure (as well as for its two variants, 
6,000,000 and 600,000) is almost certainly the record, said to have been kept by 
Chang, tabulating the number of people killed by the forces under the command of 
his four principal lieutenants during the campaigns of systematic destruction just 
prior to the abandonment of Chengtu. This record, at least as it exists today, 
merely gives the total number of males and females killed by each of the four 
commanders. There are minor variations in the grand total as reported in the 
various sources, but in every instance it is approximately 600,000,000.“ This 
figure is, of course, utterly fantastic and cannot be used as a basis for any serious 
calculations whatsoever. It is probably either a literary device employed by the 
four officers in an attempt to gain merit for having killed a great number of 
people, or is sheer hearsay preserved by scholars to discredit Chang. Furthermore, 
the fact that the Ming shih cites the figure does not mean that Chinese historians 
believed it to be literally true. Rather, it is another example of a stereotyped 
exaggeration expressing the traditional abhorrence of rebels and violence. 

Thirdly, population figures are of some help, though unfortunately it is not 
simply a matter of comparing the late Ming population of Szechwan with that of 
early Ch'ing. The latest Ming figures are for 1578 when the total number of 
persons (k‘ou) is given as 3,102,073.% The earliest Ch‘ing figures witha breakdown 
according to province begin only in the 1720’s, over seventy years after Chang’s 
occupation of Szechwan.” Even then, only the number of households (hu), and 
and not the number of persons, is listed. Furthermore, one cannot compare this 
household figure, 634,802, with the 1578 Ming household figure, which at 262,694 
is much too low and probably resulted from a peculiarly provincial method of 
determining what was a household.“ However, the Ming jen-ting* (persons sub- 
ject to taxation and corvée) total for Szechwan is 679,355,“ and probably this 
figure is the nearest equivalent to the Ch‘ing household figure, which at 634,802 is 
45,543 less. In addition, if one multiplies the number of Ch‘ing households 
by four, a figure decidedly below average for the number of persons per household 
in China, we have a total of 2,539,208, a reduction from the Ming figure of 562,865 
for a time when the over-all population of China had presumably increased 
considerably over what it had been at the last Ming census of 1578. From both the 
above calculations one could conclude that there had been a reduction in the 
Szechwan population during the late Ming and early Ch‘ing period. One might 

‘Hans Bielenstein, ‘“The Census of China during the Period 2-742 A.D.,”’ BMFEA, 
XIX (1947), 145-146 

*! See, for example, SC, fol. 8a, where the exact grand total is 678,080,000 

“MS, 43.1b 

 Seu-ch‘uan t‘ung-chih, ed. Huang T‘ing-kuei“ (1736), 5.1b-10a. 

** Based on the 1578 figures, the average household was composed of almost twelve 


persons, a number at least twice as high as one would expect. Cf. Bielenstein, p. 129 
‘© Ssu-ch‘uan Uung-chih, 5.1b-10a 
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even say that some confirmation is offered for Li Wen-chih’s estimate, noted 
above, that one million people lost their lives. Still, if Chang had slaughtered 
virtually all the inhabitants, one would expect more dramatic evidence of this 
fact in the Ch‘ing figures even as late as the 1720's. 

Finally, despite the lack of any adequate study of the Szechwan dialect, one can 
produce linguistic evidence to cast doubt on the contention that Szechwan had to 
be virtually entirely repopulated by immigration from other provinces after 
Chang’s depredations. It is true that throughout the Ch‘ing period large numbers 
of people moved to Szechwan, with Hupeh, Hunan, Shensi, Kiangsi, Chekiang, 
and Kwangtung serving as the principal sources of this immigration.“ Ample evi- 
dence of this immigration is offered by the biographical chapters of the Ssu-ch’uan 
t‘ung-chth. For example, if one examines the residents of Chengtu-hsien mentioned 
for the period 1644-1722, it is discovered that at least ten persons (representing 
seven families) out of a total of twenty-four persons (representing sixteen fami- 
lies) were either immigrants or the sons of immigrants.” Shensi supplied six of 
these new arrivals, Kansu two, Hunan one, and Kweichow one.“ However, as is 
well known, Szechwanese speech is included in the southwestern Mandarin dia- 
lect group, and thus is more closely related to the dialects of northeastern China 
than to those of any of the provinces cited above as sources of immigrants. This 
linguistic affiliation with the northeast was undoubtedly established by the time 
of the Ming dynasty, for no evidence exists of substantial migration from that 
area during Ch‘ing. Also, the fact that this affiliation still remains true indi- 
cates that a sizeable percentage of the population must have survived the late 
Ming and early Ch‘ing troubles. Thus, far from entering a depopulated wilder- 
ness, the Ch‘ing immigrants to Szechwan came in gradually over a long period 
of time, and were so much in a minority that in most instances their provincial 
dialects were replaced by Szechwanese.® 

Taken singly, none of the above arguments would be worth very much. How- 
ever, together they make it reasonable to estimate that at least two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the inhabitants of Szechwan survived both Chang and the dis- 
turbances of the early Ch‘ing period. But even if we have here evidence that 
Chang was not quite as horrible as he came to be traditionally depicted, it is still 


** Alexander Hosie, Szechwan, Its Products, Industries, and Resources (Shanghai, 1922), 
p. 19; and Harper Parker, ‘‘A Short Journey in Szch‘uan,’’ China Review, TX (1880-81), 
265. 

47 Ssu-ch‘uan t‘ung-chih, ed. Ch‘ang Ming/’ (1816), ch. 145 and 153. It should be noted 
that this is not the same edition of the Ssu-ch‘uan t‘ung-chih as the one referred to previ 
ously (n. 43). The information presented here might in itself be used as evidence for the 
survival of a majority of the Szechwan inhabitants, for fourteen persons (representing nine 
families) seem to have been native Szechwanese. Furthermore, the heaviest loss of life 
during Chang’s regime occurred in Chengtu. 

‘8 Shensi appears here as the principal source of immigrants largely because of geographi- 
cal reasons. Further east in Szechwan other provinces made the greatest contributions. 

“* For some remarks concerning the question of gradual immigration and its influence, 
or lack of it, upon a dialect, see Willem A. Grootaers, ‘La géographie linguistique en 
Chine: Necessité d’une nouvelle méthode pour |’étude linguistique du chinois,’’ Monu- 
menta Serica, X (1945), 420-421. 
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true that the reign of terror which he unleashed in Szechwan resulted in the death 
of a great many people, forced many more to flee for their lives, and caused 
tremendous property damage. Furthermore, his terroristic policy ruined any 
chance of success which his Chengtu administration might have had. By 1646 his 
government had virtually disintegrated, and all but three of the principal officials 
had either committed suicide or been executed.” Finally, in the fall of 1646 he 
abandoned Chengtu and set in motion a plan to invade Shensi."' 


The Projected Invasion of Shensi and the Death of Chang 


Several reasons prompted Chang’s determination to invade Shensi. In the first 
place, there was the complete failure of his Chengtu administration. Furthermore, 
he realized that if he was to have any chance of establishing a dynasty of his own, 
he must extricate himself from the isolation of Szechwan and move into a more 
strategic area in the north. Finally, the Chengtu plain undoubtedly had been 
fairly thoroughly plundered by 1646, and supplies for his army were no longer 
plentiful. 

After abandoning Chengtu he did not, however, move immediately toward the 
Shensi border. Instead, he proceeded almost due east and set up camp at Feng- 
huang-shan’’ near Hsi-ch‘ung in the Chia-ling River valley.” Apparently his plan 
was to gather supplies and move on to Shensi the following spring when weather 
conditions would be more favorable. He was perfectly aware, at least according to 
Jesuit accounts, that the Manchus had invaded Shensi and would be his major 
opponents.” However, he had no real appreciation for the military potential of 
the Manchus, and his army, still wracked with internal strife, was certainly no 
match for them. 

But Chang was destined never to reach Shensi. Instead, he was suprised by a 
Manchu force at his Feng-huang-shan camp. This surprise was made possible by 
the defection of one of his officers, Liu Chin-chung™, who had been in charge of 
defending the Shensi-Szechwan border area.“ Liu was a native of Szechwan and 
resented Chang’s terroristic policy. Thus, when a Manchu force under Haoge 
reached southern Shensi late in 1646, Liu promptly surrendered and promised to 
lead the way to Chang’s camp. 


°° HLLK, 18.18b; KT7'S, fol. 8a; SC, foll. 4b, 5a, 8b, 9a; and Martini, p. 24. The three 
officials who survived were Wang Chao-ling, his chief adviser; Li Shih-ying, the Taoist 
priest who was President of the Board of Punishments; and Wang Ying-lung, the arrow 
maker who was President of the Board of Works. It is significant that Li and Wang were 
the only Board presidents who were non-gentry 

‘KTS, fol. 12a; and SC, fol. 12b. 

°° MONL, 12.33a; HS, fol. 19b; and PKC, 11.15b 

** Martini, p. 217; and Joseph Anne Marie de Moyriac de Mailla, Histoire générale de la 
Chine (Paris, 1777-85), XI, 26. The Chinese sources, written during the Ch‘ing period 
naturally gave little consideration to Chang as a rival of the Manchus. However, de Mailla 
quotes Chang as telling his troops before leaving Chengtu: ‘I already see these foreigners 
chased out of China.’’ In like manner, Martini quotes him as saying: ‘‘I hope by your 
valour to obtain the empire of the world when I have expelled the Tartars 

“ HLLK, appendix, fol. 7a-b; PKC, 12.9b; HS, foll. 19b, 20a-b; K7'S, fol. 12a; and de 
Mailla, XI, 22 
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Haoge’s group, apparently a crack unit numbering about 5,000 men, moved 
rapidly southward under Liu’s guidance. When it reached the Hsi-ch‘ung area, 
scouts conveyed the news to Chang, who at first refused to believe the report. 
Finally, however, he was convinced, and as Martini expresses it, “. . . he being of 
a bold and couragious humor, burst out of his tent, and without either head-piece 

-or breast-plate, snatched up a lance, and went out with a few to view the en- 
emy.’’®® Chang and his small group met the Manchus across a narrow creek, and 
Liu Chin-chung pointed out his former chieftain to a skilled Manchu archer, who 
shot and killed him.** Thus, early in January 1647 Chang suffered the fate which 
he had succeeded in escaping for almost twenty years. In a way, however, 
history had not seen the last of his influence, for a portion of his army fled south 
and joined the cause of the Southern Ming. Thus, rebellion was now cast aside 
for the more important task of resisting a foreign invader. Li Ting-kuo, whom 
we have already noted as one of Chang’s principal lieutenants, became a major 
figure in the struggle against the Manehus. He remained loyal to the bitter end 
and died in Burma after a vain attempt to rescue the last Ming pretender from 
his Burmese captors, who surrendered him to the Manchus. 


Conclusion 


Chang’s occupation of Szechwan was the climax of his rebellion both chron- 
ologically and developmentally, for it was there that he made his most serious 
effort to establish a government. This attempt ended in complete failure, and 
although for a time he made a pretense of ruling in traditional fashion with 
ministers, a court, official examinations, and a bureaucracy, his government 
remained a powerless trapping and his real authority was derived from armed 
might. He made all the wrong moves for one wishing to establish a regime on 
a firm basis. That is, he made no carefully planned and effectively executed 
appeal to the gentry, he chose as his principal adviser a man who was the antith 
esis of traditional gentry viewpoints, and in exasperation he sought to dispose 
of all opposition by resorting to sheer terror. Thus, his activities in Szechwan 
not only provide us with a history of the province from 1644 to 1646, but they 
also furnish an example of a peasant rebel attempting, and failing, to change 
from raiding to civil government. 


55 Martini, p. 222 

56 HLLK, appendix, fol. 7b; PKC, 12.8a; SKCL, 10.29a; MS, 309.33a; SC, fol. 14a; HS, 
foll. 20b, 21a; Dunin Spot (see n. 25), I, 129; de Mailla, XI, 27; and T'ung hua lu (Shanghai, 
1887), Shun-chih 7, foll. 4b, 5a 
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Review Articles 


India and the Process of Economic Development 


Development for Free Asia. By Maurice Zinx1n. Fair Lawn, N. J.: Essential 
Books, 1956. Issued by the IPR. viii, 263. Glossary, Index. $4.50. 

Planning for an Expanding Economy: Accumulation, Employment and 
Technical Progress in Underdeveloped Countries. By C. N. Vakin 
and P. R. BrauMANAND. Bombay: Vora, 1956. Distributed by the IPR. 
xxx, 404. Index. $4.50. 

Population Growth and Levels of Consumption, With Special Reference 
to Countries in Asia. By Horace Beisnaw. New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1956. xxix, 223. Appendices, Index. $4.50. 


These three additions to the rapidly growing literature on economic develop- 
ment are quite different from one another in the background of the authors, in 
the tasks attempted, in the method of writing, and in the results achieved. But 
one feature these books have in common is that the principal country discussed 
in each is India. Zinkin’s very readable volume is an excellent survey for the 
student and the general reader as well, treating the problems and process of 
development, not only economic but political, social, and administrative. The 
other two volumes will be of interest mainly to economists. Vakil and 
Brahmanand discuss India’s two Five Year Plans, speaking very critically of the 
Second Plan, analyze the economic problems of a country such as India, and 
present their alternative approach. Belshaw summarizes ably the population 
problem of overpopulated and underdeveloped countries, and then wrestles 
strenuously with some of the key economic problems of development, concluding 
that “except for Japan, there is a strong tendency in Asian countries for popula- 
tion increase to absorb increases in national income” (p. 183). 

The process of economic development is a subject of critical importance in 
Asia. Efforts such as went into these volumes must be expended if the people of 
India and other Asian countries are to devise ways to rise out of their present 
extreme poverty. These volumes, especially Zinkin’s and Belshaw’s, show the 
awesome difficulty of the problem. Not all of such efforts will result in advancing 
knowledge or presenting usable conclusions. Although the merits of the present 
volumes vary, the Institute of Pacific Relations has done a signal service in pre- 
senting these books, in the first case as sponsor, in the second as distributor in 
the United States, and in the third as publisher. 

Thinking about economic development has undergone significant change dur- 
ing the past generation. As an undergraduate student of economics a quarter- 
century ago, this reviewer learned the familiar explanations in terms of three 
factors of production: land (all natural resources), labor (all human effort), and 
capital (past product devoted to present and future production). Later in gradu- 
ate school, it was customary to follow the lead of those who pointed out that these 
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three factors of production were combined and made useful largely as a result of 
the skills and efforts of the entrepreneur, whose work could be separated out 
as a fourth factor, distinct from labor. Whether we were discussing three factors 
or four, we followed classical tradition in rating capital as perhaps the most 
critical element for development. Since World War II, discussion of the prob- 
lems of economic development faced by the newly independent countries of 
Asia, and other underdeveloped areas, has put tremendous emphasis on tech- 
nology as well as capital. The interest in technology grew so great that when 
President ‘Truman touched on capital and technical assistance in the famous 
fourth point of his foreign policy in the Inaugural Address in 1949, the world 
promptly seized on the technical assistance proposal so enthusiastically that the 
phrase Point Four now means technical assistance in most of the world, but the 
proposals that Mr. Truman made at the same time about capital assistance have 
been forgotten by most people. Today an additional word—innovation—is 
becoming prominent in the literature, and among the authors of the studies 
under review Belshaw sometimes seems to think of innovations and technology 
as factors along with entrepreneurship, capital, labor, and natural resources. 
At the same time, economists are increasingly recognizing the importance of 
non-economic factors in development. In 1955 the authors of what is, to date, 
perhaps the best general treatise on economic development went so far as to 
say: “In an important sense, then, the really fundamental problems of economic 
development are non-economic.’””! 

The tremendous importance of non-economic factors in economic develop- 
ment is the basis for the great contribution Maurice Zinkin makes in Development 
for Free Asia. This book discusses a wide range of problems and their relation to 
Asian, particularly Indian, society. Economic interpretation is only a part of 
the presentation, which touches on social, political, and administrative ques- 
tions as well, in a way that brings the reader closer to realities in an Indian 
village than some foreign technical advisers are able to come even when on the 
spot. The volume is interesting, very informative, and crystal-clear in its point of 
view. It is recommended as required reading for all American diplomatic and 
Point Four personnel concerned with India, and for others who need to know 
India and related civilizations. 

Maurice Zinkin has been in India since 1938, first as a member of the Indian 
Civil Service and now as an official of Lever Brothers (India), Ltd. He is the 
author of another thoughtful, informed, and successful book on Asia. The 
present volume grew out of a paper, in itself of great value, prepared for the 
Kyoto Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations in 1954.* 

Mr. Zinkin presents vividly the major dilemmas and problems of develop- 
ment. His discussions of savings, investment, profits, management, government, 
and foreign capital are set in their Asian, particularly Indian, context in a most 


‘Norman 8. Buchanan and Howard 8. Ellis, Approaches to Economic Development (New 
York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1955), p. 406 ‘ 

* Asia and the West (New York: IPR, 1953, 304 p.) 

* Problems of Economic Development in Asia, Secretariat Paper No. 1 (New York: IPR, 
rev. ed. July 1954, 60 p. mimeo.). 
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convincing way. The contrasts between Zinkin’s capitalist economics and the 
Asian scene he pictures are especially effective. A major need, he points out, is 
capital, which must be created by saving and made useful by investment. Yet 
voluntary saving for the Asian villager is so extremely difficult that institutional 
savings, business savings, taxation and all other sources must be made to yield 
the maximum, but still Asia’s rate of saving might be inadequate until there oc- 
curs a change in attitudes. Profits are a particularly promising source of savings, 
and attitudes toward profits, Zinkin contends, are especially in need of change. 
“Profits are ill thought of in Asia” (p. 34). The businessman, who of all people 
is the one that can make profits, also has very low prestige. ‘Outside Com- 
munist China... the admiration of Asia still goes to goodness rather than to 
success. ...the stereotype of its commercial class is unfavorable” (p. 11). But 
how are attitudes to be changed? “‘In any society change is originally the work 
of the few” (p. 8). Among the few who can bring about change are politicians 
and businessmen. ‘“The politician must have the vision of change’’ (p. 76). 
Many of Asia’s national political leaders have experienced the vision of change. 
But village leaders are often highly resistant to change, being elders in a society 
of status and conformity. Business is not yet sufficfently respectable to take the 
lead as Zinkin would like, but nationalization of bpsinesses means that they can 
attract as bureaucrats persons of managerial abilitY who would spurn such work 
in private firms. And he reports that American, British, or Dutch firms are “at 
last attracting into business many of the pick of local youth’”’ (p. 9). 

The best means for achieving development, in Zinkin’s view, is private busi- 
ness, and he pleads eloquently for a larger role for business, more freedom to 
make profits, and less government interference and planning. This is perhaps 
the most convincing statement that has been published in recent years on behalf 
of private initiative in India and neighboring countries. Zinkin points out clearly 
the need for a business outlook, a consciousness of cost and profit, and a concern 
for greater efficiency, in government as well as in economic activities. He is 
uncompromising in his scorn for bureaucratic attempts to tell people what they 


should buy, especially attempts based on moral considerations. He is equally 


vigorous in Opposing protection of non-competitive economic activity, whether 
it be cottage industry against factories or domestic economic activities against 
imported goods. ‘‘In short, there should be more laissez-faire and less inter- 
ference of the sort which is motivated by every objective except that of giving 
the consumer the maximum satisfaction for the minimum use of resources’’ 
(p. 38). 

But Zinkin is also a realistic observer and acknowledges that Asian society is 
not ‘“‘a society where people think economically, a society where people have 
enough information to be able to decide where their interest lies, and enough 
eagerness for profit to be able to weigh different possibilities for making money 
one against the other’ (p. 54). He is forced to conclude: ‘‘A very large burden of 
economic initiative is therefore thrown on Asian governments, which in the 
West can be left to individuals to carry” (p. 55). The problems of political 
leadership and public administration are thus magnified, but there is no choice. 

A series of chapters on more specific problems of administration, land reform, 
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education, and credit provide additional vivid detail in his picture of Indian 
problems in the villages, in the bureaucracy, and elsewhere. Many happy phrases 
express his point of view well. But he tosses off a number of opinions that may 
be more enthusiastic than accurate. He says that “India is taxed perhaps more 
heavily than any other country in the world” (p. 236); and that India has “‘the 
best Government service between Paris and Vancouver” (p. 241). In a rare 
footnote he asserts, ‘““This first part of the Indian published plan is the best 
thing ever written on democratic planning” (p. 71). These statements, like 
most of the book, are presented without reference to authority. The lack of 
bibliographical notes and other paraphernalia of scholarship helps to make this 
book very easy reading. The Preface explains that because the book was written 
“in such spare time as I could snatch from a very time-consuming job, it lays no 
claim to being learned” (p. v). 

For what it is, Zinkin’s book serves excellently. We must look elsewhere for 
surveys and analytical comments on other studies. This volume paints a picture 
of Asian reality, provides many valuable insights and states well a significant 
set of views. It should have a respected place in the literature on Asia and also 
in the literature on economic development. 

Vakil and Brahmanand have written a very different book from Zinkin’s. 
These authors are Indian economists and they focus on the economic aspects of 
development, with particular reference to India and its Second Five Year Plan. 
American economists will disagree with rouch that is presented here. But the 
views are ones we must take into account. Professor Vakil is the respected 
author of many works, including his highly regarded study of the economy of 
the Indian subcontinent and the effects of the partition in 1947.4 Dr. Brahma- 
nand, a Lecturer at the School of Economics and Sociology, of which Dr. Vakil is 
Director, at the University of Bombay, is co-author with Dr. Vakil of an earlier 
book on the planning of economic development,® and is reported to have ready 
for publication, or nearly ready, a general theory of underdeveloped countries, 
in which he presents theoretical tools deemed more appropriate to underde- 
veloped areas than the economics of the West. The present volume contains 
some of these theoretical innovations. 

Starting with a review of India’s economy during the First Five Year Plan, 
Vakil and Brahmanand find that that plan was successful. National income rose 
18 per cent between 1950-51 and 1955-56, as compared with a planned increase 
of 13 per cent. But “‘windfall factors,” mostly the large crops that resulted from 
unusually good weather, contributed importantly. Attempting to separate out 
the increase in national income attributable to ‘windfall factors,” the authors 
estimate that a 10-12 per cent increase in national income resulted from more 
dependable factors. But since higher-than-planned income was produced, Vakil 
and Brahmanand think that the Indian Government should have arranged to 
mobilize at least some of the surplus for capital formation. They hold that 

* Economic Consequences of Divided India: A Study of the Economy of India and Pakistan 
(Bombay: Vora, 1950, 555 p.). 

* Planning for a Shortage Economy: the Indian Experiment (Bombay: Vora, 1952. 317 p.). 
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because this surplus appeared mostly in the form of food crops, it offered an 
especially useful basis for additional capital formation. Their reasoning is that 
for an overpopulated country like India capital formation is primarily a matter 
of mobilizing labor by freeing people from the need to perform agricultural and 
other pursuits aimed at the production of consumer goods. An available supply 
of such “‘wage goods’’ is, thus, the first necessity for capital formation, which 
then takes place as the freed labor is put to work producing capital goods. Food 
is the principal element in wage goods, and so there was, according to the authors, 
a real opportunity during the First Five Year Plan to mobilize the windfall in 
wage goods, employ more labor with these wage goods as ultimate payment, 
and thus expand capital formation as well as employment. By contrast, they 
find, unemployment rose during the First Plan and an important opportunity 
to increase investment above the planned rate was lost. 

Turning to the Second Plan, they find serious fault with its assumptions, 
direction, and targets. This plan lays more stress on heavy industry than the 
first. Vakil and Brahmanand object to this shift and contend that it renders 
invalid the assumption that a given value of capital investment will yield an 
output increase comparable to what was achieved in the First Plan. Conse- 
quently, they find the production targets unjustifiably high, and also estimate 
that employment will rise less rapidly than the projection because capital- 
intensive investments call for proportionally less labor than the investments of 
the First Plan. In this line of reasoning Western economists would tend to agree 
with Vakil and Brahmanand. Although a firm conclusion on the validity of the 
Second Plan would require a closer study than the present reviewer has made, a 
preliminary comparison of the two plans suggests that the shift to more capital- 
intensive projects in the Second Plan is not so great as to make the Vakil and 
Brahmanand criticisms devastating. Rather, the shifts to projects requiring 
more capital, and creating less employment and output per unit of capital, are 
of such magnitude as to suggest merely that the employment and output esti- 
mates may be somewhat optimistic. 

Vakil and Brahmanand present in the second half of the book their analysis 
of the problems and process of capital accumulation in a country like India, 
with stress on underemployment as both a major problem and the key to capital 
formation. The authors follow their concept that Western economics is inade- 
quate for dealing with an underdeveloped economy like that of India. They then 
present in some detail their theory that underemployment is the key to capital 
formation, since labor otherwise idle or unproductive can create capital by 
working on construction and other projects. Their proposed plan for develop- 
ment is a three-stage process. In the first stage, effort would be concentrated on 
expanding the output of wage-goods in order to provide the means for paying 
workers for “employment in investment.” This stage would require very strenuous 
effort, including both forced and voluntary investment. “It should be possible 
to obtain in a country like India, with appropriate coordinated measures, a state 
of full employment within a period of about ten to twelve years—the term 
full employment connoting a complete eradication of the malady of disguised 
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unemployment” (p. 376). In the second stage, the main effort would go toward 
developing the capital goods industries necessary to equip consumer goods 
industries. The third stage would, then, concentrate on building up consumer 
goods industries and production, for the purpose of raising consumption levels. 
“It should be possible to obtain in this phase a high standard of living for the 
common masses, comparable to the levels obtaining in developed countries” 
(p. 377). It is the authors’ idea that all three stages could be completed within a 
period of twenty years. 

Few Western economists would deny that, in the evolution of Western eco- 
nomic thinking within the context of Western institutions, theories have been 
evolved that are not always pertinent to, or valid in, non-Western or under- 
developed economies. The extent to which Western theory applies, for instance, 
to the situation of India will, it seems, be known only when the specific Indian 
problems have received intensive analysis such as has produced Western theories. 
But we Western economists tend to think more highly of our theory than these 
authors do, and we would use this theory in scrutinizing their proposal. For one 
thing, this proposal seems to underrate the problems involved in providing even 
the minimum of necessary capital equipment for the labor drawn from the vast 
reservoir of underemployed manpower. The proposed three-stage development 
appears to put development moves in a reasonable sequence. But Western 
economists have had enough experience with the extreme difficulties of capital 
formation in different kinds of economies to be very skeptical of easy approaches. 
We would be especially slow to accept an approach like the one here considered, 
implying that the more difficult problem of capital goods production will some- 
how be solved painlessly as a result of success in the less difficult task of producing 
more wage goods. The normal sequence, at least outside of Communist areas, is 
for consumer goods production to develop ahead of capital goods industries. But 
India’s failure to mobilize for capital goods production the unexpected increase 
in wage goods production indicates that such mobilization is difficult. Even 
when wage goods are mobilized, however, there remains the problem of con- 
verting them into capital goods. If an addition, even a very large one, to the 
supply of wage goods in the Indian economy were alone enough to set in motion a 
sequence that would generate capital through the simple transfer of previously 
unutilized labor into capital goods production, then the problem of starting 
development would be a good deal less complex than we have been led to believe. 
For it would then be possible, in our present era of massive foreign aid, to inject 
the necessary quantity of wage goods into the economy from outside in a huge 
pump-priming operation that would set development going once and for all. 
Alas, this approach seems too easy. It is doubtful if any Western economist 
would agree with the optimistic conclusion that the development process could be 
completed within twenty years. And it is extremely unlikely, on the basis of 
present technology and economics, and with presently known and estimated 
resources, that India could aspire within the foreseeable future to the standards 
of living now obtaining in the more advanced parts of the West, let alone stand- 
ards that might, under favorable circumstances, exist in 1975. 
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Dr. Belshaw has written a book very different from either of the two already 
discussed. Horace Belshaw is a professor of economics at Victoria University 
College in Wellington, New Zealand. He has spent many years working on Asian 
affairs and has had a good deal of experience in India, especially with the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. The present volume is the 
result of years of painstaking work in a wide variety of source material, combined 
with his own personal experience.* Unfortunately, this volume suffered an ex- 
cessive delay in publication. The Foreword is dated March 1954, but publication 
took place only in August 1956. Since Belshaw finished writing this book, many 
valuable studies have appeared dealing with related subject matter. Conse- 
quently, there is little need for the general reader to use this study, and students 
of Asia or of economic development will find here little that is new. 

Nevertheless, Belshaw’s book has value, especially as an expression of the 
point of view of a scholar with long experience in a field where personal insights 
remain very important. Belshaw reaches the following conclusions: ‘First, an 
increase in the rate of capital formation will be most difficult to bring about. 
Second, for reasons given, the rate of increase in population is likely to accelerate. 
Third, the innovations embodied in the capital may be insufficient’? (p. 49). 
Until scientific analysis of the process of economic development has gone much 
further than it now has, such opinions should be taken into account. Since 
Belshaw’s views accord with those of most observers, the careful scholar will 
treat with caution such optimistic conclusions as those of Vakil and Brahmanand 
discussed above. 

The first fifty pages of Belshaw’s book, dealing with population problems, are 
both the best writing in this book and the section with which this reviewer 
finds least fault and disagreement. This section synthesizes skillfully much work 
on population trends and problems by other scholars, and reaches conclusions 
that are consistent with newer work than Belshaw’s. The remainder of the book 
deals with problems of increasing production. These chapters are neither easy nor 
cheerful reading. They show convincingly the difficulties that must be overcome 
in order to make available the increased capital equipment necessary for raising 
incomes. Even Zinkin, who is unusual among Western observers in showing 
relative equanimity in the face of Asia’s population problems, concludes his 
short chapter on population by saying: “In the long run, population control 
may ease Asia’s problem; but for the next decade, perhaps for the next genera 
tion, Asia will have to carry the burden of its babies’’ (p. 228). 


Study of these three books does not make the barriers to economic develop- 
ment in Asia seem any more easily surmountable than they looked before. The 
Second Five Year Plan, small though it may seem when its targets are compared 
with what the Indian people would like, may prove too large for the nation’s 
capacity to finance. Observers who concentrate on the economics of India’s 


* Some of this material appeared in his paper, ‘Some Social Aspects of Economie De 
velopment in Under-Developed Countries in Asia,’’ 12th Conference, IPR, Kyoto, Sept 
1954, New Zealand Papers (Wellington: Institute of International Affairs, 1954, mimeo.), 
pp. 11-31. 
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situation tend to be pessimistic about prospects, as Vakil and Brahmanand are 
in their discussion of the Second Plan. Many observers are calling India’s pro- 
gram a gamble. Optimism comes mainly from intangible elements, and the 
optimists attribute great importance to such intangibles. Zinkin, whose book 
abounds in quotable passages, justifies his own generally optimistic view of 
India’s prospects by saying, among many things, ‘‘Economic progress is, there- 
fore, sought today, in Asia as elsewhere, for reasons which are not economic. 
That provides a drive profounder than any known before, for the sacrifices men 
will make for religion are far greater than those they will make for riches’ 
(p. 249). 


WarREN 8S. HuUNSBERGER 
University of Rochester 


The Economic Role of Buddhism in China 


Les aspects économiques du Bouddhisme dans la société chinoise du 
V° au X° siécle. By Jacques Gernet. Saigon: Publications de |’Ecole 
Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, 1956. xv, 331, 10 Plates. 


The appearance of Professor Gernet’s volume marks one of those rare moments 
when a major theme and an important period of Chinese history suddenly at- 
tain a new level of intelligibility. During recent years the significance of Bud- 
dhism in the total growth of Chinese society and civilization has been increasingly 


acknowledged. Twenty years ago, almost simultaneously, Chinese and Japanese 
scholars turned to the study of the social and economic effects of Buddhism on 
Chinese society.' It is somewhat ironical that the West, which had produced 
the ideas which stimulated such inquiry, subsequently failed to develop scholars 
interested in working on these problems. Recently the situation has improved, 
and we have seen the appearance of studies by Yang Lien-sheng, Wolfram Eber- 
hard, Kenneth Chen, and others. Now Professor Gernet, in a boldly interpreta- 
tive book, has produced a brilliant and provocative analysis of Buddhism in 
Chinese society during the centuries of its greatest impact. 

Gernet explores a wide range of problems. He has important observations to 
make on Chinese thought and psychology, on political groups and the sharing 
of power, on social and economic change, on many aspects of the relations be- 
tween Indian and Chinese culture. What he has to say is of the highest impor- 
tance for the historian of Buddhism, but it has a much wider relevance and should 
be carefully read by anyone who concerns himself with Chinese history generally 
or with the development of the Chinese economy or polity. Perhaps I can best 

' Tam thinking of the voltime Ssu-yitian ching-chi [Temple Economics], which appeared in 
Peking in 1935 or 1936 under the auspices of the newly-founded Seminar for Chinese Eco- 
nomic History of the Department of Law of the Peking National University. In Japan the 
monographs of the Bukky6 Hdsei Keizai KenkyOjo (Institute for Research in Buddhist 
Politics and Economics) began to appear in 1933. 
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suggest the range of important interpretations by a sampling of some of the 
hypotheses here advanced. I shall follow this sampling with some observations 
on sources and methods and, finally, with comments on particular problems 
which interest me. 

(1) That an improved technology and productive capacity developing from the 
Chin to the T‘ang was a precondition for the large-scale growth of Buddhism 
(pp. 12-13). 

(2) That the Buddhist theory of the expiatory gift productive of spiritual bene- 
fits provided the justification and the model for the putting out of wealth at 
interest, and thus introduced into China the notion and techniques of the pro- 
ductive use of capital (pp. 68-69). 

(3) That when sacred properties were managed in common for the common 
good, and when this proved far more profitable than individually conducted 
enterprises, a form of modern capitalism was introduced into China (pp. 223- 
224 and passim). 

(4) That the great Buddhist establishments, because of the abundant wealth 
and labor at their disposal, played an important role in land settlement and 
development programs. This of course further increased their land holdings and 
their economic power (pp. 94-95). 

(5) That Buddhist land holdings developed from early grants of infertile islands, 
of highlands, woodlands, and pastures, and reached into the irrigated lowlands 
in the seventh century (pp. 115-116). 

(6) That there was a gradual trend from Northern Wei to T‘ang by which 
Buddhist lands became ever more concentrated in the hands of the great mon- 
asteries, and the holdings of lesser establishments declined; this concentration 
became the rule under the Sung and Yiian dynasties (p. 138). 

(7) That the main economic developments associated with Buddhism lie on the 
fringes of the purely religious: development of an enlarged and diversified arti- 
sanry, the accumulation of money and precious metals, individual escape from 
the constraints of agricultural life and lay power, growth of private commercial 
activity by the monks, their practice of medicine, divination, etc., for private 
gain (pp. 192-193). 

(8) That the Buddhist associations which were the prime means of spreading 
the faith throughout the country were often superimposed on village associations 
for the celebration of the old agricultural fertility rituals; that they were bound 
together by their periodic banquets in common (chai), by pseudo-kinship ties, 
by providing substitutes for such family functions as mutual aid, exchange of 
goods and services among members, support of funeral expenses, and perpetua- 
tion of ancestral worship (pp. 249-268). 

(9) That the Chinese Buddhist clergy tended to be divided into two strata. 
The upper stratum consisted of the officially selected and ordained monks 
resident in imperially supported establishments, who served the state by per- 
forming dynastic and imperial ceremonies. The lower stratum consisted of the 
village monks, who were seldom properly ordained or disciplined; they lived off 
the pious gifts of the villagers and propagated a peasant Buddhism responsive 
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to local needs. This lower stratum was always suspect in the eyes of government 
authority (pp. 202-204, 240-245, and passim).? 

(10) That, since China had no indigenous monastic tradition, the model for the 
Chinese monk was the appointed official or the endowed noble. This analogy 
was strengthened by the institution of state examinations for entrance into the 
clergy, and by the bureaucratization of the Buddhist hierarchy (pp. 92-94 
and passim). 

(11) That the Buddhist monastic rules (Vinaya) were consciously used by 
Chinese and alien-dominated governments to control the clergy and to keep the 
monastic way of life as austere and repellent as possible (p. 33). 

(12) That the upper class in this period, in its relation to Buddhism, divides 
into two groups. The pro-Buddhist group consisted of rich and influential aristo- 
cratic families, particularly women, of people who lived on the patronage of 
these families, of ‘‘new people” recently risen from a lower status, of eunuchs, 
slaves, and monks. The second group, less fervently Buddhist and sometimes 
hostile, consisted of the literati-officials who, as guardians of the Confucian 
values and of government finance, tended to oppose the ostentatious displays, 
the prodigality, and the personal excesses of the devout believers (pp. 269-273). 
(13) That all the major suppressions of Buddhism are efforts of officialdom to 
get Buddhist economic and political power (and the power of the pro-Buddhists) 
back under state control. These measures are more intelligible when they are 
viewed not primarily as expressions of religious or doctrinal bias but as mani- 
festations of time-honored state policies, of established political practices and 
methods of government (pp. 286-288). 

(14) That, as a corollary, there was a Confucian interpretation of Buddhism 
which, because of the vast numbers of devout believers throughout the empire, 
did not attack Buddhist doctrine but interpreted that doctrine in terms of 
Chinese social values, and made selective use of Buddhist teachings to strengthen 
state power and ensure social stability (pp. 288-292). 

(15) That the Mahayana provided a rationale for spectacular spending, for 
lavish building and pompous displays, for the ruinous gift, for the mutilation 
or immolation of the self—all of which represents a single psychological complex 
and a reaction against the austere humanism and tightly regulated modes of 
expression upheld by the dominant indigenous tradition (pp. 233-237). 

(16) That the Chinese preference for the concrete over the abstract is often 
manifested in the development of Chinese Buddhism. For example, in the 
Mahayana sutras the wu-chin tsang meant the “inexhaustible stores’’ of certain 
qualities possessed by the Bodhisattva; in China it became a building, an ‘“inex- 
haustible treasury” built at Ch‘ang-an by the devotees of the San-chieh chiao. 


? Professor Robert Redfield in his recent volume Peasant Culture and Society: An Anthro 
pological Approach to Civilization (Chicago, 1956) has formulated with remarkable clarity 
and brilliance the general tendency for the traditions of peasant-based societies to develop 
as a “great tradition’’ for the elite and “little traditions’’ in the villages. The functional 
differences and the relations between these two levels of a continuous tradition which he 
specifies are most interestingly borne out by Gernet’s analysis of the social levels of Bud- 
dhism 
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In Indian Buddhism pei-t‘ien (Sanskrit karundpunyaksetra), “‘field of com- 
passion,’’ was a metaphor; in China it came to refer to specific cultivated fields 
whose income was to be devoted to works of charity (pp. 209-211, 218).* 

In the development of his analysis Gernet has made wide and discriminating 
use of sources. There are texts in abundance, and they are well translated. But 
the translated texts are never left to “speak for themselves”—-which Chinese 
texts never do—but are analyzed for the kinds of light they may shed on the 
complex of problems with which Gernet deals. In its critical analytical use of a 
wide variety of source materials, this book marks an advance towards the 
writing of genuine history. Buddhist chronicles and doctrinal writings have been 
used with discernment, and for the first time in a Western work the Chinese 
apocryphal sutras have been given their proper weight as historical documents 
of the highest importance. Chinese historical and literary sources have been 
selectively exploited. Some votive inscriptions which, by reason of their au- 
thenticity and contemporaneity, are of the greatest value, have been studied, 
but these materials will yield their fullest historical meaning only after a massive 
effort at collection, organization, and analysis. The use of Tun-huang documents 
in this study is particularly admirable. Gernet has used them extensively for 
the light they shed on the central problems of this study, but he resists the 
temptation to overvalue them, and insists repeatedly on the parochial—not 
always generalizable—character of Tun-huang culture, and on the limited 
time span to which the relevant documents belong. 

It seems to me that on many of the points which interest Gernet the local 
histories might have been studied with profit. For example, a study of all sur- 
viving gazetteers of, let us say, Chekiang might well reveal the whole pattern 
of the development of Buddhism there: the social distribution of donors and 
patrons, the local effects of central government measures for the control or 
suppression of Buddhism, the ways in which Buddhist cults and temples were 
superimposed on the practices and the shrines of indigenous religion. But studies 
of this sort, which may be expected to clarify the regional differentia in the 
history of Buddhism, can be guided along fruitful lines by the hypotheses 
which Gernet has advanced. 

Gernet explains that because of limited library resources in Indo-China 
where this book was written, he was unable to make full use of articles and 
monographs in Japanese and Western languages. He nonetheless does use a 
great number of these, and only occasionally is the argument weakened by the 
lack of reference to an important study. 

In Gernet’s approach, in the sorts of questions he asks of his materials, one 
senses the influence of many modern scholars. The influence of Granet, is clear, 
but Gernet has a far more acute sense of historical process than Granet had. 


* Marcel Granet has specified this characteristic of Chinese thought with the greatest 
fullness and subtlety, see La pensée chinoise (Paris, 1934), pp. 8-9 and passim. Nakamura 
Hajime in his Téydjin shii hdhd [Modes of Thought of East Asian Peoples) (Tokyo, 1948-49), 
II, 357-375, 438-450, has discussed the Chinese predilection for the concrete as it was re 
vealed in the course of the Chinese acceptance and modification of Buddhism. 
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Durkheim, Maspero, Max Weber, Mare Bloch have all contributed to the 
author’s thought, but Gernet’s eclectic method is distinctively his own. As the 
dedication and introduction indicate, Gernet owes much of his competence and 
sophistication in the handling of Buddhist materials and problems to the guid- 
ance of Professor Paul Demiéville. 

There are a number of hypotheses advanced which I should modify, and 
there are several historical problems on which I would venture a somewhat 
different interpretation. Inevitably, in a pioneer study of this kind, the author 
was unable to take account of the total social and cultural context of the events 
and movements of the five centuries which he covers. Occasionally this impairs 
the validity of a hypothesis or weakens the case for an apparent trend. For 
example he suggests (pp. 225-226) that Chavannes’ delineation of the two 
periods of greatest building activity at Lung-men has a more general meaning 
for Buddhism in China, and that these represent the two high points of Buddhist 
fervor and activity in China as a whole. The first of these periods is 494 to 534, 
and Tsukamoto’s tables of dated inscriptions at Lung-men tend to support 
Chavannes’ view that this was a most active period of Buddhist construction. 
Here is the chronological distribution of dated images: 


495-500 

501-510 

511-520 

521-530 

531-534 21 
40 year total 

next 40 year total 48 


But the evidence supporting the view that this was one of the two periods of 
greatest activity throughout China seems to me inconclusive. The terminal 
year is particularly open to question, for in 534 the Wei split into an Eastern 
and a Western empire, and the decline in building at Lung-men can be inter- 
preted as a reflection of a political and economic crisis in North China and not as 
symptomatic of a country-wide decline of interest in Buddhism.’ The figures 
which Gernet gives (p. 15) for the rise in the number of temples in Lo-yang 

from 500 in 509 to 1,367 in 534—seem at first glance to support the view that 


this was a period of rapidly rising Buddhist activity at least among the upper 


class. But when one recalls that there was a mass slaughter of Lo-yang aristo- 
crats in 528 and that the survivors, to protect family properties, turned over 
countless mansions to the clergy for use as temples, then this spectacular rise is 
seen to have a localized and short-run significance.’ In short I would say that 


* Tsukamoto ZenryQ, tables of votive inscriptions following p. 449 of Mizuno Seiichi and 
Nagahiro Toshio, Rydmon sekkutsu no kenkyai (A Study of the Buddhist Cave-Temples at 
Lung-mén, Honan) (Tokyo, 1941). 

5 See for example Tsukamoto Zenry(, ibid., pp. 171-173. 

* Ibid., p. 172, and Wei shu, ch. 114; also the Tsukamoto and Hurvitz English translation 
of this which appeared as a supplement to Vol. XVI of Mizuno and Negahiro, Unké sek- 
kutsu (Yun-kang, the Buddhist Cave-Temples of the Fifth Century A.D. in North China) 
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while we may one day have the data to design a “fever chart” of Buddhist en- 
thusiasm in China, and that the early sixth century may prove to be a high point, 
the evidence presented here for the years 494-534 is insufficient to establish it 
as such. 

One of the most fascinating motifs in the history of Buddhism is the official 
use of its ideas to sanction and strengthen imperial power. Gernet refers briefly 
(pp. 293-294) to the tendency to make a divinity of the reigning emperor as 
Buddha or Bodhisattva, and he cites Fa-kuo’s proposal in the early fifth century 
that the Northern Wei ruler is the Tathigata and should be honored as such by 
the clergy. Gernet’s second instance is the clerical suggestion to the Empress Wu 
(ruled 684-705) that she was an incarnation of Maitreya. The historical links 
between these two events are missing, and so are the contexts of the two pro- 
posals. There seem to me to be two distinct ways in which Buddhism was used 
to sanction imperial power. One is the way suggested by Fa-kuo, which was for a 
time accepted by the northern clergy, but never by those south of the Yangtze. 
The other is to build up the emperor not as a Budda incarnate but as both a 
Maha-dinapati—a great lay patron whose generosity is modelled on that of a 
Bodhisattva—and a Cakravartin king whose every act is good because it is 
guided by the humane ideal of the ultimate salvation of all living creatures. This 
second kind of glorification was typical of the South, and I have put forward the 
hypothesis that this pattern is dominant in the reunited empire from Sui on- 
ward.’ Given the title and purposes of this book, Gernet need not, perhaps, have 
made an exhaustive study of the phenomenon of divinization or sanctification. 
But it struck me in this and in other instances that he has given somewhat too 
little weight to the different contexts of apparently comparable phenomena, 
and too little attention to widely differing patterns of development in the North 
and the South in the period of disunion. 

| was greatly interested in Gernet’s hypothesis on the reasons for the decline 
of Buddhism (p. 298). Briefly stated it is that Buddhism had developed its 
following through a universal appeal to all levels and groups of Chinese society 
from the fifth to the eighth century. In the course of the eighth century, the so- 
cial structure of China changed, and there emerged new classes of farmers and 


farm workers; as social relations became more and more those of employer and 


employee, and as a money economy tended to develop, classes became isolated 
from one another, and Buddhism, which had adjusted to the older society, lost 
its following. The breakup of its earlier clienteles “had a dissolving effect on a 
religious phenomenon which drew its strength from its universality.’’ Although 
the footnote to this interpretation cites a passage from a T‘ang apocryphal sutra 
which suggests a marked change in the outlook of the wealthy Buddhists, the 
shift, the onset of decline which Gernet posits occurred at the chronological 
mid-point of the present study. It would seem then that the documentation 


(Kyoto, 1956), p. 99 and note 1. Gernet’s figures for 534 are from the Lo-yang chia-lan chi, in 
Taishé daizdkyé, LI (1928), 1022a 

? See Arthur F. Wright, ‘“The Formation of Sui Ideology,” in Thought and Inatitutions in 
China, ed. John K. Fairbank (Chicago, 1957 
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discussed throughout the work should have been marshaled to support the case 
for so momentous a change. The interpretation also seems to me unicausal, 
that is, an explanation based on social change alone. I would be inclined to relate 
social change to political change and to the revival of Confucianism, and thus 
to work towards a multicausal explanation of the decline of Buddhism. I am 
sure, however, that we shall find many of the keys to the solution of this prob- 
lem through an intensive study of the late eighth and early ninth centuries. 

But if some of Gernet’s hypotheses seem to require modification or further 
study to support them, the range of his observations provides, in their totality, 
a kind of Problematik for the study of Buddhism in its relation to Chinese 
political, social, and economic institutions. This is the sort of volume of ex- 
ploration and analysis which maps a whole field of inquiry, formulates specific 
problems on which other scholars can usefully work; it provides hypotheses for 
them to test, and invaluable guides to the sources and the methods which they 
might use. If comparable studies were to appear on a half dozen other major 
themes in the development of Chinese civilization, we would not only have a 
great increment of knowledge and understanding but also a clearer sense of the 
ways in which further studies might be directed and developed. Meanwhile I 
am certain that Professor Gernet’s brilliant book has taken us a long way 
towards the time when it will be possible to write a history of China which meets 
the standards of modern Western scholarship. 


ARTHUR F. WRIGHT 
Stanford University 
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The Art of Architecture. By Sir Atpert E. Ricnarpson and Hecror 
Corriato. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. xxviii, 663. 267 Plates, 
Index. $25.00. 


Although this book falls into a category not often called to the attention of 
readers of the Journal of Asian Studies, it warrants notice for two reasons. In 
the first place, as a comprehensive history, it contains a chapter on “‘non-Euro- 
pean architecture’? which includes discussions of South and Southeast Asia and 
the Far East. In the second, its treatment of these areas provides the sort of 
drastic corrective that specialists periodically require to adjust themselves to 
the real world. 

The book as a whole is a respectable representative of a class now quite out of 
fashion. Its first edition appeared in England in 1938, under the authorship of 
Richardson alone, and was at that time the culmination of a career in writing 
about architecture that had begun in 1911, when the author was thirty-one. 
His characteristic subjects had been English inns, London houses, the Georgian 
period, monumental classical architecture in the British Isles. The present vol- 
ume continues this major interest with so little change that it might for the 
most part have been written in the same decade. Richardson is obviously by 
conviction and practise a classicist, with a full complement of the virtues and 
limitations normal to the type. He pays no more than lip service to the new en- 
thusiasms of the last and present generations, to the Byzantine and Baroque 
styles, for example, or to the study of the organization of interior space. Least 
of all is he sympathetic to the revolutionary modernism of our own day. What- 
ever positive purpose it may serve, his point of view has clearly failed to produce 
a balanced and comprehensive treatment even of the European tradition. The 
results of its application to the lesser breeds of Asia can be described by no 
gentler word than calamitous. 

For his information about the architectures of middle and farther Asia, Sir 
Albert seems to have leaned heavily on the books that were authoritative at the 
outset of his career, the nineteenth-century Indian studies by Fergusson and 
Burgess, and the later, though more meagre observations on China and Japan 
assembled by Spiers. These he has drastically compressed, with a few notable 
misunderstandings or transcriptions. There were, presumably, other sources 
less easy to identify, whose even earlier date may explain the patent naiveté or 
falsity that they contribute. The opening sentences of the section on China 
give much of the flavor of the rest: 


The architecture of China, if only by reason of its antiquity and remoteness from classical 
civilization, presents the most interesting field of study. As early as the twenty-second 
century B.C., during the dynasty of Hia, Chinese historians mention the building of im 
portant public works. Under the Teheu in the twelfth century B.C. architectural rules for 
the construction of buildings were formulated. The spread of the teachings of Confucius 


415 
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at this period also favored the development of architecture. The Great Wall of China, 
though strictly a military work of vast scale, must be considered a contribution to the art 
of building comparable to the works of the Pharaohs. The Khitai and the Mongols, during 
their many invasions of Chinese territory, brought many sub-interests to bear on native art. 
It was not, however, until the second century B.C. that the Chinese, through contact with 
Turkestan, the Funjab, and Afghanistan, became aware of Hellenistic methods of building. 


It would require more research than the reviewer can afford to determine 
whether a Romanization like ‘“Teheu”’ derives from the author’s handwriting or 
points to some pre-Wade source; perhaps even to Sir William Chambers, in 
the 1750’s. The name ‘‘Van-chou-chan,”’ where we learn there is “‘a rectangular 
sanctuary in two stages” (and which is presumably Wan-shou Shan, the Summer 
Palace) has a mid-Georgian ring. On the other hand, no one but Sir Albert or a 
drowsy secretary should be held responsible for the statement that ‘there is 
evidence in Japanese art of Christian influence as early as the seventh century 
A.D.” The original sentence must have contained another adjective beginning 
with “Ch” which simply disappeared in the shuffle. 

The “Preface to First Edition” speaks of “actual study on the spot” of build- 
ings in India. Here, then, must be the explanation for the following estimate 
(which, had it been expressed with more eloquence, might have come from 
John Ruskin): 


In Indian architecture it is the effect on the eye that seems to have been the dominant 
consideration, From the earliest times the unequal division of wealth has been accom- 
panied by the oppression of the poorer classes. The various religions and mythologies have 
conjointly produced mysteries and cults. The appeal to the imagination has tended toward 
esoteric frightfulness and extravagance. There is no doubt that the minds of myriads, 
moulded to this line of thought, in time became intimidated to the acceptance of the weird 
and terrible. .. . Primitive Indian architecture dates from the fifth century A.D. to the 
eighteenth century A.D 


Perhaps the most valuable lesson involved in all this is a reminder that Donne’s 
“noe man is an ilande’’ is true, if at all, only in the mystical or anagogical sense. 
For the extraordinary insularity of Sir Albert’s ideas there was some shred of 
excuse in 1938, when the need to modernize Fergusson, Burgess, and Spiers 
had been recognized only by a few enthusiasts. In a new edition, ‘completely 
revised and enlarged to include important buildings not generally known,” 
and sponsored in the United States by a publishing house which has shown in 
earlier ventures a somewhat more responsible attitude toward Asia, this mixture 
of prejudice and nonsense is really shocking. 

The illustrations are excellent. 


ALEXANDER SOPER 
Bryn Mawr College 


Index to the Imperial Register of Tz‘u Prosody (Ch‘in-ting Tz‘u-p‘u). 
By Guen Wituam Baxter. Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies XV. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1956. xiii, 61. $1.50 (paper). 


In the several articles and reviews which he has published in the Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic Studies and elsewhere, Mr. Glen Baxter has shown himself to 
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be one of the most thorough-going students of Chinese poetry, and in particular 
of tz‘u, in Western sinology. In making his index to the Imperial Register avail- 
able to other students of this poetic form, he has performed a valuable service 
to scholarship. As the author points out in his brief Bibliographical Note, the 
Imperial Register was compiled on commission of the K‘ang-hsi Emperor by a 
group of twenty-four scholars and presented to the throne in 1715. It is the most 
exhaustive of the several compendia of tz‘u prosody, although not as frequently 
met with in libraries or as frequently quoted by writers on tz‘u as is the less 
comprehensive 7'z‘u-lii* of Wan Shu?, dating from the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century. The /mperial Register is a basic reference work of bulky propor- 
tions, and the existence of an index greatly facilitates its use. 

The compiling of indices is a laborious and thankless task; on the whole, 
this one has been excellently done, and Mr. Baxter deserves our thanks. One or 
two minor points might be mentioned here, however. One wonders if it might 
not have been wise, and not too much more difficult once this index was com- 
piled, to add to it a cross-referencing or cross-indexing to the Tz‘u-li, thereby 
greatly increasing its usefulness. The proof-reading of the text has not been 
careful enough to eliminate a number of inconsistencies in the reading of char- 
acters. Some examples are: for the character wu° we find “hu’’ on page 3 (“Chi 
hu t‘ung’’) and “‘wu”’ on page 47 (“Wu t‘ung ying,” etc.); for the character ch‘in# 
we find “ching” on page 6 (“Ching yiian ch‘un’’) and “ch‘in” (“Hua fa ch‘in 
ytian ch‘un) on page 18; the character ni* is read “7”? on page 12 (“Fu i shang’’) 
but “ni”? on page 30 (‘Ni shang chung hsii ti’’); the character ch‘i or hsi’ (which 
admittedly is capable of both readings, although the latter is probably preferable 
in poetry) appears as “‘ch‘i’”’ on pages 14 (“Fst ch‘i tzu”) and 19 (“Huan ch‘i 
sha,” ete.), but also appears as ‘“‘hsz” on pages 19 (‘Hua hsi pi”) and 23 (‘Kao 
hsi mei ling’”’) and 25 (‘Li hsi mei ling’); the character lien’ correctly so read 
on page 40 (“‘Tieh lien hua’’) and in several titles commencing with this word on 
page 26, is curiously cross-referenced to the reading “luan”’ (instead of “liian”’ 


” 


which to be sure is possible for this character, but which is unnecessary here) 
in two of these same titles on page 27; the character nung" is correctly read 
“nung” on page 40 (“Ti chia nung’’) but, confusingly, appears as “lung” on 
page 28 (Lung hua yii) and again on page 29 (“Mei lung yong”). A number of 
other examples could be mentioned, such as “chung’’ where it should be read 
“ch'ung’’* (“Chung tieh chin” on page 10 and ‘‘H/siao chung shan” on page 16), 
but it is unnecessary to list them all here. Such minor errors are pointed out 
because in many cases they may mislead the user of an index; more careful 
proof-reading is to be hoped for, if seldom attained. 

Except for one or two cases which appear to be mere typographical errors, no 
capitals after the first word and no hyphens are used in the tune-pattern titles 
in the “Alphabetical Index of Titles,” forming the main portion of this index. 
In the appended alphabetical “List of Authors and Sources” (pages 53-61), some 
inconsistencies in the use of capitals and hyphens are found. If “Shu Chi” 
(page 59) is correct, then “P‘ing Chiang-chi” on page 58 should be ‘“ P*ing 
chiang Chi,” but “‘chi’’ in both cases might better be left uncapitalized. 
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One or two misreadings of common characters might be pointed out. The 
character ch‘a’ as a surname (page 54), and also in the tune-pattern title “Sheng 
cha tzu” (page 35) should not be aspirated; the character ch‘ou* as a surname 
should be read “Ch‘iu” (page 55). The name of the tenth-century Southern 
T‘ang poet Feng Yen-ssu is read Feng Yen-chi (page 55, and throughout the 
index of tune-pattern titles). Scholars in the past occasionally have debated 
whether the last character of his name is chi (‘‘self”’) or ssu (the sixth of the 
twelve horary characters), but I believe that it is now generally accepted that 
ssu is correct; Cheng Ch‘ien’ in his excellent Tz‘u-hsiian [Anthology of Tz‘ul] 
(2nd ed., Taipei, 1954, p. 13) states this unequivocally. 

The points mentioned above detract but very slightly from an otherwise com- 
mendably produced and highly useful work, and it is to be hoped that more of 
Mr. Baxter’s studies in Chinese literature will find their way into print. 


Frepertck W. More 
Princeton University 


T6 Emmei den” [A T‘ao Yiian-ming Biography]. By Yosuixawa K6s1rd". 
Shinchd sdsho series. Tokyo: Shinchd, 1956. 187. 


Readers unfamiliar with Yoshikawa’s recent works may be somewhat mysti- 
fied by the form of his latest study, A Tao Yiian-ming Biography. The Western 
scholar writing on Chinese literature must generally choose between making his 
work elementary enough to be comprehensible to the general reader, or erudite 
enough to interest his colleagues in the field. More fortunate is the Japanese 
sinologist who may assume upon the part of. his readers at least a general famili- 
arity with the history and culture of China. Any Japanese with pretensions to 
learning knows of 'T‘ao Yiian-ming’s reputation as one of China’s greatest poets, 
and so Yoshikawa may proceed directly to his subject without lengthy intro- 
ductions or special pleadings. At the same time, since there are already a number 
of excellent translations and studies of T‘ao Yiian-ming in Japanese, he has not 
felt compelled to aim at anything like an exhaustive or definitive treatment of 
all the aspects of the poet’s life and works. Rather he has chosen to deal only 
with those features of T‘ao Yiian-ming’s poetry and biography which appear to 
him truly interesting and significant. 

The result of this approach is neither pure biography nor literary analysis. 
Like his earlier work on Confucius (Chiigokuno chie), it is instead a mixture of 
the two-—a selective and highly literary evocation of a personality and an age. 
As in his study of Confucius, he has relied largely upon two types of material 
to create his image: the actual words of his subject (in this case the poems of 
T‘ao Yiian-ming), and a number of anecdotes and dramatic vignettes from the 
histories of the period. To these, because so many of T‘ao Yiian-ming’s poems 
are highly allusive, he has added expositions of the famous passages and inci- 
dents of Chinese philosophy and history which underlie the poet’s thought. The 
result, if one were to search for a Western parallel, is reminiscent of Helen 
Waddell’s lives of the medieval scholar-poets, though with the obvious difference 
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that Yoshikawa’s work, dealing with a single poet, is more sustained and detailed, 
and happily free from Miss Waddell’s occasional preciosity and obscurantism. 

Discussions of T‘ao Yiian-ming in the past have tended to become preoccu- 
pied with two themes, his love for the rustic life and his fondness for the bottle 
(or, more accurately, the wine-gourd). Yoshikawa, quite rightly I believe, rele- 
gates these, particularly the latter, to a position of minor importance. For these 
subjects, he considers, were only ancillary to the central theme of Tao 
Yiian-ming’s poetry and thought, the problem of death. Thus he begins his 
biography with the death of the poet, and introduces as his first quotation the 
elegy which T‘ao Yiian-ming wrote on the subject of his own death. In this 
poem T‘ao Yiian-ming assumes the typical Taoist attitude toward death: 

“Master T‘ao must bid farewell now to this transitory inn of life, 
And return to his true home.” 
But suddenly, at the very close of the poem, his nerve deserts him and he ends 
with the fearful question: 
““Man’s life is difficult indeed ; 
What, alas, will death be like?” 

Earlier in life, when he resigned his official post and retired to the rustic seclu- 
sion that he was to maintain until his death, T‘ao Yiian-ming had trumpeted 
his joy at being at last free of the cares of political life and declared himself 
happily resigned to the fate of man. But this Taoist attitude of resignation, for 
all its exalted freedom of spirit and indifference to the world, was too lofty a 
flight for the poet to sustain indefinitely. Again and again, as Yoshikawa has 
shown by quotations from his poems, he was beset by doubt and melancholy. 
The very seclusion and inaction that represent the ideal life of the Taoist devotee 
wore upon his spirit. Though he had severed his connections with the bureaucracy 
and removed to a remote country village, he could not keep his eyes from the 
sordid political scene with its bloody wars and revolutions, nor his thoughts from 
the bitterness of death. 

Christianity has always considered despair—what Chaucer calls ‘the sinne of 
wanhope’’—to be the greatest offense of man, for it implies a doubt in the efficacy 
of God’s salvation. But Chinese thought, since it offers no such salvation, has 
held no such stern view. This may perhaps be one reason why so much of Chinese 
literature, and poetry in particular, is given up to sorrowful thought and lamen- 
tations. Confucianism, as Yoshikawa points out, speaks little of death. It 
preaches man’s social and political responsibilities, expounds his opportunities 
for service and virtue, but refuses to comment upon his fate when the time for 
responsibilities and opportunities is past. It might be a satisfactory creed for the 
successful bureaucrat and gentleman of affairs, but it offered cold comfort to a 
man like T‘ao Yiian-ming who, because of the unsavory political situation and 
the makeup of his own personality, was incapable of taking an active part in the 
affairs of the empire. Yet the poet was too deeply imbued with the Confucian 
ideal of the active, political life to resign himself completely to Taoist quietude 
and the glorification of death, no matter how much he professed otherwise. 
Beneath all his love for the rustic life and stoic resignation, Yoshikawa perceives 
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a deep current of inquietude, doubt, and despair. It was a despair that many of 
T‘ao Yilan-ming’s countrymen, faced with the same dilemma, doubtless have 
shared through the ages. And it is probably because he expressed this anguish 
with such poignancy and sincerity that his poems have never lost their vitality 
and meaning. 


Burton WATSON 
Columbia Unawersity 


China’s Language Reform. By Tao-rat Hs1a. Mirror Series A, No. 21. New 
Haven: The Institute of Far Eastern Languages, Yale University, 1956. 
200. Selected Bibliography, Supplement. 


This timely booklet of two hundred pages should prove to be a convenient 
handbook on the two main aspects of the present Chinese language reform: 
simplification of characters and romanization. Part I consists of an Introduction, 
the two official lists of simplified characters and the official list of simplified com- 
ponents, together with such useful supplementary material as the list of the 
“Most Commonly Used Unauthorized Polysyllabic Simplified Characters” and 
a list of “Variant Forms Abolished” in the Appendix. These lists, to which must 


be added the “Official List of Various Forms” in the Supplement, constitute 
practically all-that has been done, to date, officially or otherwise, in the work of 
character simplification. Part Il, a much shorter section, consists of an Intro- 
duction and the draft plan for latinization borrowed from People’s China. 

On the whole, this booklet has achieved its set purpose. It offers information 
relating to the Chinese language reform for those who have time only to get 


acquainted with concrete results; it also serves as a tool for anyone seeking a 
working knowledge of the simplified characters themselves. The presentation of 
the official lists in both print and script form and the careful rearrangement of 
them in conversion tables, one with Wade-Giles romanization and the other in 
the alphabet according to the New Draft Plan with Yale romanization will 
facilitate study of this kind. 

\ few points in Mr. Hsia’s two Introductions need a word of clarification. In 
his Introduction to simplification of characters, Mr. Hsia correctly observes that 
simplification of characters by reduction of strokes was already in use in the 
Han and Wei dynasties, and yet a little further on he maintains that “the ancient 
process of simplification of characters generally favored the use of an easier style 
of writing, ... while the present simplification emphasizes a reduction of the 
number of strokes without any change of writing style.”’ (p. 8) Because Mr. Hsia 
did not specify how long a period he meant by “the present,’’ it is hard to deter- 
mine whether he meant by it the present day or whether he meant by it all the 
centuries subsequent to the full development of the various styles of writing; 
for, ever since those days, reduction in the number of strokes was sought in the 
simplification of characters. A valuable collection of such characters is the Sung 
Yuan t lai su-tzu p‘u’ made by Liu Fu? in 1930. The other point in this Intro- 
duction that needs a word of comment is Mr. Hsia’s selection of chang-ts‘ao® 
rather than ts‘ao-shu’ as representative of “one type of simplification.” It is 
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ts‘ao-shu, the generic term for ts‘ao-shu (grass style), chang-ts‘ao (draft style), 
hsing-ts‘ao* (running style) and ku‘an-ts‘ao' (rabid style) that should be used. 
T's‘ao-shu was originally kao-shu“, meaning a rough draft, and it was a name 
used before chang-ts‘ao. Hence Shuo-wen says that there was ts‘ao-shu in the 
Later Han Period, but does not say chang-ts‘ao, which is one type of ts‘ao-shu. 

In the Introduction to romanization, under the topic of the “History of the 
Alphabet Movement in China,” Mr. Hsia, for some unexplained reason, omits 
all mention of the Chu-yin tzu-mu" (Phonetic Alphabet) subsequently renamed 
Chu-yin hu-hao” (Phonetic Symbols). He mentions Lu Kang-chang’s ‘romanized 
phonetic script, Wang Chao’s Mandarin alphabet, and even Wu Chin-hen’s 
“beansprout alphabet,’’ but from there he leaps on to the Gwoyeu Romantzyh, 
promulgated in 1926, without touching on the Chu-yin tzu-mu, which had a far 
more important history than all these other systems of alphabet. In the same 
Introduction, Mr. Hsia’s statement that the goal of GR ‘‘was limited to indicate 
the pronunciation of characters and did not envisage substitution of an alphabet 
for the ideographs”’ (p. 109) is only officially correct. The ultimate goal for GR 
was just such a substitution and it was a fact known not only to the makers of 
GR but also to the public. Dr. Y. R. Chao, creator of GR, has recently reaffirmed 
this goal to the reviewer. It was only to conciliate the Nationalist Government, 
which was against it, Dr. Chao said, that the makers acquiesced in such a re 
stricted use of GR. 

Although the newly drafted Alphabet has not been put into official use, a book 
entitled Zhshfenz Yng de Beifangrua Sin Wenz Koben |Chih-shih-feng-tzu yung le 
pei-fang-hua hsin wen-tzu k‘o-pen| |Northern Dialect New Writing System Text 
book for Intellectuals| by Ni Xaishu (Ni Hai-shu) was published in Peking in 1950 
(see review by Dr. Y. R. Chao in FEQ, XII [May 1953], 337-340), and on 
August 15 of 1956 the first number of a periodical named P‘ing-yin* | Phonetic 
Spelling| was issued in Peking. It would have been useful to have a specimen or 
two of passages in Mr. Hsia’s book, for a first look of this new language and 
test of its readability. 


Li Cur 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Existence of Intangible Content in Architectonic Form Based upon 
the Practicality of Laotzu’s Philosophy. By Amos In ‘Tiao CHana. 


Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1956. vii 


72. Illustrations. $3.50 


’ 


This small, handsomely produced volume represents one modern practicing 
architect’s attempt to develop a theory of architecture. Between an Introduction 
and a Conclusion, the main body of text is divided into four chapters, called: 
“Natural Life-Movement in Architectonic Vision,” “Variability and Comple 
ment,” “Balance and Equilibrium,” and “Individuality and Unity.’ Four care 
fully chosen Chinese paintings from the Freer Gallery of Art in Washington, 
D.C., showing both landscapes and architecture, appear in front of the four 
chapters without being referred to directly by the text; each of the pictures 


creates an appropriate mood for the corresponding chapter heading appearing 
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on its opposite page. The text is accompanied by charming, though not always 
easily comprehensible, pen drawings by the author. 

Mr. Chang stresses the importance of void in architecture because of its 
“unbounded possibility of change” (p. 7) and points out that “it is the existence 
of intangible elements, the negative, in architectonic forms which makes them 
come alive” (p. 9). By turning the architect’s mind to the realm of the intangible, 
Mr. Chang helps to reveal a new sphere of creative possibilities. 

Unfortunately, Chang’s book, although stimulating and challenging at places, 
is presented here under a false guise. In his Introduction, Chang himself writes: 
“The material of this investigation has been accumulated by direct experiences 
with architectonic forms. These experiences consist of many intricate and moving 
images existing in the mind, the domain which is always beyond tangible repre- 
sentation” (p. 10). As most of the “moving images” of Chang the architect are 
vivid and some of them valuable, it is all the more regrettable that Chang the 
writer should find it necessary to use as the raison d’étre for his arguments quo- 
tations from the difficult T’ao-te-ching, which he not only freely interprets but 
also, it seems, often misunderstands. 


In his more modest attempts, Chang seems to base his translations primarily 
on Lin Yutang’s version of the Tao-te-ching.' A true modernist, he consistently 
changes ancient phraseologies that have cosmological implications into simple, 


materialistic terms: thus, on page 4, the phrase chiang k‘ung mieh”, literally 
“will fear extinction,’ becomes “will stop functioning’; on page 14, the phrase 
hstian t‘ung*, which Waley translates as “‘mysterious levelling” and Lin Yutang 
renders as “‘mystic unity,”’ becomes ‘“‘natural unity.” In order to demonstrate 
the “practicality of Laotzu’s philosophy,” Chang interprets all figurative and 
philosophical phrases on a purely physical basis. When the Tao-te-ching speaks 
of tzu-chung®, the provision-cart, as a symbol of heaviness, Chang discusses the 
utility of the cart and speaks of how it is “only periodically or contingently used”’ 
and hence its “‘liability” (p. 8); so when the former speaks of wu se”, the “‘five 
colors,”’ in terms of the pleasures of eye as part of human desires, the latter dis- 
cusses the “natural light” and “something intense in value or chroma” (page 13); 
so also when the original text speaks of ta*, “greatness,” in a philosophical sense, 
the architect talks of something great in its physical size (p. 19). 

Perhaps there is a deep-rooted reason for the excessive liberty which the prag- 
matic Chang takes in his interpretations of the Tao-te-ching (‘‘Laotzu’s phi- 
losophy”’). Repeatedly Chang reads a vague, modern relativistic point of view 
into Laotzu’s thinking, which he interprets as having said that ‘reality is what 
we think it is instead of what it is’’ (pp. 4, 11). Even this misconception of the 
T'ao-te-ching does not seem to warrant, however, his freely improvised ‘‘quota- 
tions” which did not exist in the original text. The “quotation” that climaxes 
the fourth chapter ‘Individuality and Unity’ purportedly comes from the 
eightieth chapter of the T'ao-le-ching; it reads as follows (p. 65): 

Being isolated only by the range of vision and audition, 
Neighboring settlements achieve their unity by individuality 


' Lin Yutang, The Wisdom of Laotse (New York, 1948). This is especially true in Chang’s 
Introduction where the discussions are more general than specific 
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The only possible passage in the eightieth chapter of the Tao-te-ching that might 
have served as the source of Chang’s cryptic, impromptu invention is a descrip- 
tion of a utopia, which, in proper translation, reads as the following: 


The neighboring settlements overlook one another 
So that they can hear the barking of dogs and crowing 
of cocks of their neighbors, 

And the people till the end of their days shall never 
have been outside their country .? 


Similar groundless inventions are found: on page 13, ‘“The way to acquire posi- 
tive is to contain negative” (purportedly from Chapter 28 of the T'ao-te-ching); 
and on page 41, “The way to be is not to be” (purportedly from Chapter 24). 

These last two improvised ‘“‘quotations” are the foundation stones of Chang’s 
thesis. And here is the crux of the matter: Is it true, as Chang has claimed, that 
“the principle of using negative means (intangible content) to achieve positive 
end (what is expected) originated from Laotzu’’ (p. 10)? Furthermore, is there 
such a thing as the “‘practicality of Laotzu’s philosophy’’? 

The answer to both these questions is ‘‘no.”” The T'ao-te-ching stresses the para- 
doxical interdependence and harmony that exist between the opposites of the 
universe. It shows the principles of Tao—a philosophy of life. But surely it is 
folly to think (as the occult Taoists once did) that this revelation of intangible 
principles can be utilized to achieve any specific “‘positive end (what is 
expected)’’! According to the T’ao-te-ching, “those that would gain what is under 
heaven by tampering with it... do not sueceed.’”* The real “intangible content”’ 
is a wordless doctrine, which exists, as Mr. Chang so aptly puts it, “in the mind, 
the domain which is always beyond tangible representation.”’ Ironically, Chang 
does quote (this time correctly) on the first page of his Introduction the initial 
statement of the Tao-te-ching, which says: 


The Tao that can be told is not the permanent Tao; 
The names that can be given are not the permanent names 


Wen Fona 
Princeton University 


Japanese Society and Politics: The Impact of Social Stratification and 
Mobility on Polities. By ALLAN B. Coxe. Boston University Studies in 
Political Science, No. 1. Boston: Graduate School of Boston University, 
1956. 158. Glossary, Bibliography. $1.50 (paper). 


Dr. Cole, Professor of Far Eastern Affairs at the Fletcher School and Director 
of a research project on Japanese socialiam, has performed a timely service to all 
American students of Japanese politics by surveying, in the brief but compre- 
hensive scope of this essay, the relation between the major socio-economic groups 


in Japanese society and the emergent two-party system of post-treaty Japan. 


* The Wisdom of Laotse, p. 310. { have followed Mr. Lin’s translation, since it appears 


to be the closest version to Mr. Chang’s ‘‘quotation 
* Tao-te-ching, Ch. 29; A. Waley, The Way and its Power (London, 1949), p. 179 
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One remarkable feature of the work is the degree to which Professor Cole has 
been able to buttress his arguments by citing numerous Japanese and American 
field studies, not easily available to the average American reader, which are 
beginning to clarify many thorny questions about the sociology of Japanese 
politics in this period of rapid social change. 

Since Dr. Cole attempts to cover seven major groups, some social classes and 
other functional classes (imperial and titled nobility, burecucracy, old and new 
military elites, urban middle strata, big business, unionized labor, and the agri- 
cultural hierarchy), it is surprising that he covers most of them so adequately 
within the limits of space and theoretical framework. In each of the seven chap- 
ters he describes the economic, social, and especially the political position of one 
of these major groups, first in prewar days, then as affected by the Occupation 
typhoon and the ‘‘reverse course”’ of the post-1950 conservative leadership 

Inevitably, much of the essay is descriptive of such well-known developments 
as the abortive attack on the zaibatsu (again the financial bulwark of the con- 
servative party as the farmers tend to be its principal electoral strength); the 
close ties between the Sdhyéd labor federation and the Socialist Party (especially 
its left-wing); and the continuing strength of the ubiquitous bureaucracy. But 
Dr. Cole also discusses in detail the weak popular base of the new rightist and 
veterans organizations, the disunity of the urban salaried class, and many other 
items that carry his study beyond the level of mere résumé. 

The author bases his prediction of continued conservative party majorities on 
the strong support available to the Liberal-Democrats from big businessmen, 
farmers, and even a considerable proportion of urban workers and professionals. 
He corroborates such support by citing the findings of survey researchers. The 
weakness of the Japanese Socialists, despite a slowly increasing Diet strength, he 
attributes to such factors as factionalism in the labor movement, and the lack 
of a large middle group in business or agriculture. 

The chapter on “Union Labor in Politics” is especially valuable, since it in- 
cludes much recent data, but would be enriched in any longer treatment by fuller 
use of survey findings on the “deliverability” of the labor vote. One can also 
raise questions about Table 6 (p. 65), which omits uncommitted percentages in 
giving conservative-radical party support figures from an urban voter sample, 
and includes the category ‘‘Housewives”’ in a supposedly all-male sample. There 


is evidence that Dr. Cole has analyzed his sociological data from non-survey 


sources better than the survey data, but the fact is that many Japanese survey 
reports do not provide sufficient data on methodology or other details needed for 
proper evaluation, 

Professor Cole is obviously sympathetic with the philosophy and motives of 
those Japanese critical of the current “‘revisionist’’ policies of the Hatoyama 
Government, and occasionally the adjectives “progressive,” ‘‘democratic,” 
“reactionary,” and “feudalistic’”’ are used without the qualifications which might 
be recommended. In general however, Dr. Cole has maintained a tough objec- 
tivity or, as in the case of the oyabun-kobun system, cited a viewpoint other 
than his own 
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In sum, this short work provides both data from recent field studies on the 
sociology of Japanese politics and some noteworthy, though tentative, evalua- 
tions. A summary of the essay can be found in Dr. Cole’s article, “Social Strati- 
fication and Mobility: Some Political Implications,’”’ The Annals of the American 
Academy of Social and Political Science, CCCVIIT (Nov. 1956), 121-129. 

DovaGias H. MENDEL, JR. 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Gaisei“” (The Gaisei. Foreign Affairs Quarterly). Tokyo: Nihon Gaisei 
Gakkai (Japan Institute of International Affairs, Inc.). $2.00 or 15s. per 
year. 


This new journal in Japanese, the first issue of which appeared in January 
1956, is designed to be a counterpart of the American Foreign Affairs and the 
British International Affairs. Its publisher is the Japan Institute of Foreign 
Affairs which also issues the tri-monthly Niytisu retéd (News Letter), now in its 
third year, and conducts a broad program of research, publication, and dissemi- 
nation of information in the field of foreign affairs. 

In a foreword to the first issue Dr. Hosono Gunji, Managing Director of the 
Institute, stated that arrangements had been made between Gaisei and the tWo 
English-language journals mentioned above for reciprocal translation and pub- 
lication of selected articles. This arrangement will undoubtedly prove to be of 
benefit to all three and is an excellent example of private cooperation in the field 
of research and publication in international affairs. However, translation of 
foreign material is not limited to articles appearing in these American and 
British journals. 

An examination of the contents of the first three issues reveals that Gaisei will 
usefully serve two distinct reading publics, on the one hand Japanese experts 
and informed laymen concerned with world affairs and on the other Japanese- 
reading foreigners interested in Japanese views of international problems. In 


these issues only two articles, one on the population problem and one on Japan 
and the Colombo Plan, dealt directly with Japanese matters. 

Japan’s principal interests in world affairs are reflected in the eight translated 
articles appearing in the first three issues. Of the eight, three dealt with problems 
relating to the A- and H-bombs, three with the Soviet Union, one with China, 
and one with India. This translation service to its readers is usefully supple- 


mented by the publication in each issue of a long and well-selected bibliography 
of foreign titles, the great majority in English, dealing with world affairs. 
The articles by Japanese writers concentrated on the Soviet Union and eco- 
nomic development in Asia, including Communist China. A brief examination 
of several selected articles will provide a few more specific clues as to the nature 
of this new journal. Mr. Yabe Chita’s ‘Truth about Curtailing Soviet Military 
Forces” is a sober, reasoned analysis of the military, economic, political, and 
international factors lying behind the Soviet announcement in the spring of 1956 
concerning the reduction in size of Soviet military forces. It is based on materials 
available freely in the West and compares favorably with informed Western 
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comments on the same issue. The author is a member of the Institute’s extremely 
active Soviet Study Group. Mr. Doi Akira’s “The Collectivization of Agriculture 
in Communist China” draws freely on Communist material in its discussion of 
the issues involved in this crucially important problem. Mr. Okita Saburd, an 
official of Japan’s Economic Planning Board, draws extensively on his personal 
experiences in his article, “Colombo Plan Conference and Japan,’’ which con- 
tains a good brief summary of the Colombo Plan and a stimulating discussion of 
the peculiar problems confronting Japan as a member nation. 

This new journal is a welcome addition to the world’s list of publications 
dealing with international affairs and if it lives up to the promise of its early 
issues, Garser will be a worthy counterpart of Foreign Affairs and International 
Affairs. Its direct contribution to the Japanese expert and layman should be 
great and it should become required reading for foreigners who are interested in 
the Japanese view of world affairs. 

Joun M. Maki! 


University of Washington 


Two Japanese Villages: Matsunagi, A Japanese Mountain Community; 
Kurusu, A Japanese Agricultural Community. By Joun B. Corne.i 
and Ropertr J. Smiru. Center for Japanese Studies, Occasional Papers 
No. 5. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1956. xiv, 232. Maps, 
Notes, Illustrations. $6.00 (paper). 


With the publication of No. 5 of the Occasional Papers, the Center for Japanese 
Studies at the University of Michigan embarks upon a new policy of presenting 
major monographs “in a single field.’”’ That the first should be in anthropology 
is understandable in view of the predominance of anthropologists and the use 
of their techniques by other social scientists in the Center’s field program. The 
anthropologists who produced these two studies, however, had more than an 
individualistic or specialized preparation for field work. Smith came to Kurusu 
with a background of team research in Nova Scotia, and Cornell had participated 
in the cross-disciplinary graduate seminar of the Center in Ann Arbor. 

Matsunagi is a “mountain” village on a dissected limestone plateau in north- 
west Okayama prefecture, while Kurusu is a “plains” village at the juncture of 
mountains and plains some fifty-five miles to the southeast on the island of 
Shikoku. Both are tributary to the “Inland Sea region,” the study of which, 
centered on the buraku of Niiike, has been carried out on a large scale since 1950. 
kt. K. Beardsley states in his Preface the general criteria for the selection of the 
two communities, and comments upon the extremely good relations that were 
eventually established. This reviewer spent a total of a month in the two areas 
and found rapport excellent. Beardsley outlines the purpose of presenting the 
two studies in one volume: “Cornell’s main concern is with the social and kinship 
aspects of buraku life; Smith deals with the general picture of life in a buraku. 
Both the specialized and the more general approach, it is hoped, will contribute 
to an understanding of the rural scene. Each report, in its.own way, examines a 
buraku against a background of anthropological and sociological theory about 
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the life of common people, and in this respect the two studies are alike, diverging 
and becoming complementary only in respect to details of presentation” (p. v). 

One’s general impression is that Smith’s short paragraphs are in the main 
descriptive, while Cornell’s longer ones are more interpretive. Smith does not 
specifically stress the theme of technological change promised by Beardsley 
(p. vi). However, much cogent material is presented which could have been re- 
organized with that emphasis. Both authors write well and give frequent glimpses 
into the personalities of the communities. Smith writes: “None of the gaiety and 
spirit of rice transplanting is to be observed in the mugi planting. It is cold and 
the people are tired’’ (p. 55). Cornell, in a touch reminiscent of Lady Murasaki, 
observes: ‘“The most splendid old houses have the thickest thatch and an air of 
bucolic elegance which even their worm-eaten floors and weathered storm doors 
cannot erase” (p. 163). And again: ‘‘A modern note is struck by the shafts of 
electric poles that rise above the rooftops, the bare wires burying themselves 
incongruously in the weathered roof thatch” (p. 121). 

Cornell’s typical day’s schedule of one household (pp. 168-169) is an extremely 
good capsule-view of rural life. And Smith’s rejection of the war-inspired toilet 
training aggression hypothesis (pp. 71 and 92, note 1) is a welcome change. One 
sometimes wonders if it isn’t about time for a new theory on Chinese child rearing 
to replace the “peace-loving Chinese’’ stereotype of the 1930's! 

Errors in the studies are relatively few. On Map I facing page 1, Yasuhara 
Village is labeled but not located, the directional arrow is askew, and the scale 
is in error. On Map II (same page) the scale should read 10 miles rather than 
1 mile; and Ehime prefecture has been misplaced. These errors are more than 
compensated for by the seven beautifully drawn maps accompanying the chapter 
on land reform (pp. 35-49). However, the statement there that “holdings are 
limited to land within the mura’”’ (p. 35) in which the farmer resides is legally 
correct but is not an accurate picture. Exceptions were almost invariably made 
when a farmer lived near a mura boundary and farmed his own land in the adja- 
cent mura. Doyd (dog days) is spelled by Smith déyd (p. 97) and by Cornell doyo 
(p. 117). The total absence of the macron for long vowels in Cornell’s study is as 
disconcerting as its irregular use by Smith. Busshdzan, to the north of Kurusu, 
is erroneously called ‘‘a town to the south” (p. 55). Finally, the addition of an 
index would have made the studies more easily comparable. 

Both studies are unique in that they indicate a progressive atomization of rela- 
tionships one does not normally associate with Japan. Cornell speaks of a ‘“‘con- 
stantly lessening enthusiasm for gatherings of the whole burakw’”’ (p. 179). Smith 
outlines the process of making a man a village outcast (mura-hachibu, pp. 16-17) 
when he refuses to share communal responsibility. That punishment is rare, but 
the rising tide of individualism worries both the older generation and village 
officials. This reviewer was told in western Kagawa that the village office’s 
greatest trouble was with kojin—‘individualists”—who refused to join their 
buraku in submitting grain requisitions. Smith shows (p. 17) how Kurusu is 
spared such troubles. 

About the only communal gatherings in Matsunagi are the O-bon dances, 
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but in Kurusu “‘young people, if they dance at all, are always embarrassed and 
perform reluctantly” (p. 98). In Niiike, which is more subject to urban influences, 
O-bon dances have not been held for two decades, a result of increased contact 
with urban people and an assimilation of their values (or lack of values). 

Lessening of community co-operation and greater use of money seem to go 
hand in hand. Smith (p. 108) predicts that more mat rush, a new crop in Kurusu, 
will be grown due to a greater necessity for cash: this theme is stressed throughout 
his Kurusu study. In Matsunagi the farmers talk of little else. Learning this was 
quite a shock after one had memorized the stereotype about Japanese farmers 
and their dislike of money. Not only the introduction but the diversification of 
cash crops is a lowland Inland Sea trait which is increasingly important in both 
Matsunagi and Kurusu. Yet the two buraku differ in their responses to need for 
cash. Matsunagi looks more toward a market economy than Kurusu, yet.is more 
self-sufficient. The latter is more oriented to the day-labor market. The uneven 
pace of modernization finds most Matsunagi cattlemen using artificial insemina- 
tion (p. 139), while Kurusu cattle owners rarely do (p. 59). 

The authors are to be complimented upon stating how much of various foods 
a family will eat in a year. Amounts eaten are seldom noted by anthropologists, 
though this information is of prime importance to economists, geographers, and 
nutritionists. Smith’s particularly detailed list (p. 27) is as accurate as any 
general statement on diet that I have seen, and compares favorably with 
Morimoto’s monograph (The Standard of Living in Japan, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1918). Geographers and dietitians will also find quite useful the table on “growing 
periods of agricultural products in Matsunagi” (pp. 136-137). The fact that 
several fresh green vegetables are available any time in the year is unknown to 
most Westerners. 


Smith’s last chapter, “Aspects of Change,” is his best. Among the many 


changes he traces are those from home remedies to drug-store products, from 
village-centered amusements to movies, from chauvinism to antimilitarism, and 


from extended farm families making home goods together to farmer-wage-earners 
purchasing ready-made goods. 

All the studies of Japanese communities by Americans and those mentioned 
in Izumi’s work (p. 206, note 8) present a picture of considerable diversity within 
the over-all pattern of ascribed status and paramountcy of family over individual. 
Co-operative groups are no exception. The shinrui (“spontaneous mutual in- 
’ groups, p. 180) of Matsunagi appear in striking contrast to the 
dégyd (formal all-buraku group, pp. 9-11) of Kurusu. Kurusu, for all of its having 
men employed in forestry, is seen to have the social order of a plains village. 


debtedness’ 


Kurusu families are neither owners of timberland nor merchants of lumber, as is 
true in Matsunagi; for them forestry is simply another sort of day-labor. 

Cornell’s two major conclusions and his kumi relationship maps (pp. 224-225) 
show high empirical validation of the general interactance hypothesis as de- 
veloped by Rashevsky, Rapoport, and others. His conclusions: ‘1. Except in 
relation to his household, the individual has no community standing. 2. Social 
relations in Matsunagi have a strong residence emphasis; descent is of secondary 
(p. 231). 


’ 


importance’ 
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These two excellent studies do not stand alone, but provide an up-to-date 
standard of comparison for the Ryukyu studies of Burd, Glacken, Haring, Smith, 
and others, as well as for the long-term Niiike study now in preparation. A num- 
ber of other Center studies, as yet unpublished, are concerned with wider-than- 
buraku patterns; but an understanding of buraku life as presented here is neces- 
sary as background. Studies now in preparation on rural capital formation, feudal 
trade patterns, rural prosperity factors, han administration, and rural politics 
should satisfactorily supplement the rural picture. 

Forrest R. Prirrs 
University of Oregon 


Modern Japanese Literature, An Anthology from 1868 to Present Day. 
Comp. and ed. by DonaLp Krene. New York: Grove Press, 1956. 440. 
Bibliography. $4.75. 


A careful perusal of Professor Keene’s anthology leads inevitably to the con- 
clusion that he has compiled and edited a superb volume, one that complements 
and brings to an eminently successful conclusion the work he began in his 
Anthology of Japanese Literature (reviewed FEQ, XV (Aug. 1956], 604-605). Any 
teacher of Far Eastern civilization, of whom the reviewer is one, must be pro- 
foundly grateful for these two volumes in that they provide a convenient basic 
text for a survey course in Japanese literature. No longer must he assign readings 
from a number of scholarly periodicals and books which are only too frequently 
difficult of access. Professor Keene has now accomplished the task of culling the 
best from the extant translations and has added many new ones to create two 
well-balanced anthologies. He has further provided us with illuminating and 
elegantly written introductions to both the classical and modern literary scenes. 

It is only fair to state, however, that the editor did not achieve these results 
singlehanded. In the volume under discussion he had the assistance of fourteen 
translators, almost all of them young men trained during and after the Second 
World War. Particularly noteworthy is the work of Edward Seidensticker, who 
contributed seven of the longest prose selections. 


Krom the early Meiji Period the compiler himself offers charming excerpts 
from works such as Kanagaki Robun’s Aguranabe and Hattori Bushd’s Tokyd 
shin-hanjo-ki, which, for the most part, have been consigned to oblivion by the 


Japanese themselves. However, Professor Keene is not only justified, but is to 
be commended, for resurrecting them, since they provide a wonderful glimpse 
into those chaotic early years when Japan was valiantly trying to digest as much 
of the West as it could in the shortest possible time. The three and one half pages 
from Tsubouchi Shdyd’s Shésctsu shinzui are essential in providing us with at 
least a part of the work which marks, from almost any point of view, the true 
beginning of modern Japanese literature. Indeed, a good case can be made for 
considering any work written prior to Shdsetsu shinzui as belonging properly to 
the classical scene. 

I cannot agree with the compiler’s high evaluation of Futabatei Shimei’s 
Ukigumo. This work, apart from its considerable historical significance as the 
first true novel in the colloquial language, does not have very much to recom- 
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mend it. The main characters never assume any great individuality, and rarely 
become anything more than Meiji types. It is ironical that neither Shdyd nor 
Futabatei, the two most prominent pioneers in literary theory, was able to 
implement his views successfully in actual fiction. 

Edward Seidensticker’s brilliant and almost complete translation of Higuchi 
Ichiy6’s Takekurabe constitutes the longest selection in the anthology and fully 
warrants the space allotted to it. Indeed my only criticism of this sensitive yet 
accurate rendition of Ichiyd’s highly involuted and rambling prose is the title. 
Takekurabe doubtless means “growing up” in any extended sense, but it is a 
pity that the image of children “comparing their heights’’ could not have been 
preserved in English. 

The Botchan excerpt is the only selection from Natsume Sdseki’s work. De- 
lightful though it be, it is hardly representative of the greatest modern Japanese 
novelist’s monumental achievements in the psychological novel. It is somewhat 
as if Dickens were represented by “A Christmas Carol.”’ The compiler has ex- 
plained in his Introduction his reasons for not including something from Séseki’s 
later work, but I do not find them fully convincing. Thus, the reader must accept 
on faith that Sdseki is a “titan of Meiji literature,” for surely Botchan alone is 
not indicative of any unusual literary stature. 

The compiler gives us his longest translation in Nagai Kafi’s Sumidagawa. 
No one who has ever lived in Tokyo can read this particular selection without a 
certain sadness, for if the old Edo atmosphere was being destroyed in 1890, it 
has all but vanished in 1957. 

Ishikawa Takuboku’s Rémaji nikki is as provocative as it is unusual. I have 
long been somewhat prejudiced against the author, but for a very bad reason: 
he has become in the postwar years an object of adulation by a small group who 
see in him the first genuine ‘‘people’s poet.”’ I am grateful for this selection for it 
makes quite clear the fact that Takuboku is in no way to blame for this idealiza- 
tion; if he really is a “people’s poet,” the Japanese are the most sophisticated 
race on this planet. The following excerpt-from-the-excerpt may show what I 
mean. Takuboku originally wrote this section in English, but even so, what are 
we to make of it? 


If I do not send the money, or call up them to Téky6, they—my mother and wife will take 
other manner to eat. | am young, and young, and young: and I have the pen, the brain, 
the eyes, the heart and the mind. That is all. All of all. If the inn-master take me out of 
this room, I will go everywhere—where are many inns and hotels in this capital. To-day 
I have only one piece of 5rin-dékwa: but what then? Nonsence [sic]! (p. 231) 


Nonsense indeed! I can only conclude that we must recognize that Takuboku’s 
genius at times was tinged with madness. 

Mori Ogai and Izumi Kydka are well represented by Gan and Sannin no mekura 
no hanashi respectively. It was a pleasant surprise to find Howard Hibbett’s 
polished translation from Naka Kansuke’s Gin no sajt, for, as the compiler justly 
observes, this author is so frequently overlooked by Japanese literary critics. 

My strong feeling with regard to the semi-deification of Shiga Naoya by many 
Japanese makes me rebel against the inclusion of two of his selections, particu- 
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larly since so many other deserving writers do not even have one; both selections, 
however, are well translated. I object also to the inclusion of works by two 
authors, Kikuchi Kan and Kume Masao, not because the particular works in- 
cluded are not worthwhile, but because both men, especially Kikuchi, were 
guilty in their later years of a serious crime: utter prostitution of their talent to 
commercial ends. If they had not had genuine ability their crime would not have 
been so heinous. 

Akutagawa’s works would grace any anthology, and yet I cannot but feel that 
a better selection could have been made than Kesa to Morité and Jigoku-hen; 
since both works are set in the Heian Period, we are not given an opportunity of 
savoring Akutagawa’s satire of contemporary society. In this sense, Tanizaki’s 
selections are better balanced, since we are shown by Shédshd Shigemoto no haha 
and Sasameyuki that he was capable of treating Showa Japan in much the same 
way that he treated Heian Japan—dquite a tour de force indeed! 

The only selection from a young, living author is that from Kamen no kokuhaku 
by Mishima Yukio. Meredith Weatherby’s translation is nothing short of 
superb, and makes us wish that we had the complete work in English. And yet 
it is highly doubtful whether this excerpt, for all its virtues, is representative of 
even Mishima alone, much less of the work of younger Japanese writers as a 
whole. 

Professor Keene has also made excellent selections from poetry. However, I 
wonder whether it might not have been wiser to limit the anthology to prose, 
for, inevitably, the poetry—and particularly such short forms as the tanka and 
haiku—seem so inconsequential and fragile alongside of excerpts from fiction. 
Furthermore, the mind does not make the adjustment so readily from one genre 
to another. If poetry had to be included, however, I should have liked to see the 
haiku by Nakamura Kusatao, which is, by all odds, the most famous one of the 
modern period: Furu yuki ya Meiji wa téku narinikeri (‘The falling snow—the 


Meiji Era recedes in the distance’’). Perhaps its very fame in Japan is the reason 


it has been excluded, and yet, as with even the works most renowned in Japan, 
it is hardly known in the West. Still, after I have said all this, I must admit that 
I enjoyed all of the poems included. 


In his Preface the editor states that he will be glad if no glaring injustices have 
been made in the matter of omission. While there is no mechanical measure of 
light intensity in this regard, I do feel that there have been some rather serious 
omissions; I realize of course that the limitation of length presents a major prob 
lem to any compiler of an anthology of modern Japanese literature, faced as he 
is with such an embarrassment of riches. Nevertheless, I shall mention four 
authors who seem to have fully as much, if not considerably more right than 
most of those included by the compiler, to a place in any anthology of modern 
Japanese literature. From the Meiji Period I searched in vain for a selection from 
Koda Rohan (1867-1947). Indeed, he is not even mentioned in the Introduction, 
and I am at a loss to know the reason. I concur wholeheartedly in Professor 
Keene’s severe verdict on Ozaki Kéy6 (1867-1903), who together with Rohan 
dqminated the mid-Meiji literary scene, but Rohan in no way deserves a similar 
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verdict, since his work is the very reverse of sensational, and he will always 
occupy 4 high place in Japanese literature. I hope that this omission is only an 
oversight, and does not represent an unfavorable judgement. The other exclu- 
sions are not perhaps so critical. I should certainly have liked something from 
Arishima Takeo (1878-1923), whose Aru onna is one of the great novels of the 
Taisho Period. Indeed I cannot understand why no mention at all is made of 
the humanitarian and idealistic Shirakaba movement, of which Arishima and 
Mushakdji Saneatsu (b. 1885), also not mentioned, were the leaders. I am in 
sympathy with Professor Keene’s opposition to the arid classification into Neo- 
Technicists, Neo-Idealists, etc., but I feel that certain schools, such as the 
Shirakaba and the earlier Ken’yisha, have a definite character, as much, cer- 
tainly, as the Transcendentalist or Bloomsbury groups, or almost any of the 
literary schools of the West. 

Among living authors, I think the major gaps are Saté Haruo (b. 1892) and 
Ité Sei (b. 1905). The former has for more than three decades consistently turned 
out a polished and often exquisitely beautiful prose and poetry. His long novel, 
Den’en no ytiutsu [Rural Melancholy), is a masterpiece, and some of his prose- 
poems, such as T'’sukikage |Moon Shadows}, rank with the best zuihitsu that 
Japan has ever produced. It Sei deserves a place in the anthology, not only for 
his artistic merit, which is considerable, but for being the symbol of the postwar 
revival of Japanese literature. He has succeeded in maintaining exceedingly high 
standards and yet is phenomenally popular—no mean achievement. 

The omission of lesser writers such as Yosano Tekkan, the husband of Yosano 
Akiko; Tokutomi Roka, whose gem-like Shizen to jinsei [Nature and Life} will 
ever have many readers; Tokuta Shisei, the master of Japanese Naturalism; 
Satomi Ton, the lush word-painter who rivals Kawabata Yasunari; Murd Saisei, 
the deceptively uncomplicated poet-novelist who was a close friend of Akutagawa 
Ryfinosuke; Nagayo Yoshio, another Shirakaba author, who has given us a 
significant historical novel in Seidé no Kirisuto |The Bronze Christ|; Hirotsu 
Kazuo, the Showa son of the Meiji author of grotesque and eerie tales, Hirotsu 
Rydird; Okamoto Kanoko, whose intellectual and sophisticated style is remi- 
niscent of that of Virginia Woolf whom she in many ways resembled; Abe Tomoji, 
by many considered a “‘little Sdseki’’; Nogami Yaeko, who has never faltered in 
her incisive portrayal of the Japanese woman; and finally Ooka Shdhei, who has 
gone to school to Stendhal but who now gives ample indication of having been 
graduated— the omission of all these I can accept with equanimity. And yet it 
is interesting to see how an anthology, of necessity, becomes a work of criticism. 
exclusion of authors from a work which purports to be representative of the best 
in the literature of a certain period would seem to constitute, even after one 
recognizes the impossibility of including all of them, an adverse value judgement. 

There are also certain very minor points which perplexed me. For instance, I 
cannot understand why the compiler confuses personal names with pen names. 
Sdseki is not a personal name. Also, Séseki and Ogai are never referred to as 
Natsume and Mori; indeed most Japanese would not understand the latter 
reference since there are many people with the surname Mori but only one Ogai. 
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Furthermore, in his Note on Pronunciation he states, wrongly, that ““Mine’”’ is 
pronounced mee-nay; it should be mee-neh. Moreover, there is an inconsistency 
with regard to the macron for long vowels; either it should have been omitted or 
retained throughout the volume. 

In conclusion, I must reaffirm what I stated at the outset; for, despite certain 
omissions and unfortunate features which I have mentioned, the volume is a 
major achievement. In no way do any of its shortcomings detract from the 
essential worth of the book. It is to be recommended to both the scholarly and 
general reader without equivocation. 

V. H. VieLretmMo 
Harvard University 


Modern Japanese Prints: An Art Reborn. By Otiver Srarier. Tokyo: 
Tuttle, 1956. xxii, 209. Appendices, Index, 100 Prints. U. S.: $7.50; Far 
East: $6.00. 


How fitting for this book to be dedicated to the memory of Onchi Késhiré, 
who had introduced William Hartnett to a freshly creative circle of woodblock 
artists. His numerous exhibitions of their work at the Tokyo Army Education 
Center made these prints known to a sizable group of Westerners, who have 
since provided these artists with an enthusiastic patronage. 

James A. Michener, in his Introduction, pays tribute to another member of 
the Occupation, Oliver Statler, who, after Hartnett, is the person most respon- 
sible for the present wide-spread interest in this subject. There is no indication 
in the author’s deceptively simple, ingratiating text, of his infinite effort, pa- 
tience, understanding, and real forbearance in gathering his data and amassing 
his superb collection of prints. 

When he first presented this material to the Asiatic Society of Japan (and 
later published it in Monumenta Nipponica, X1, No. 2 [1955], pp. 1-59), Mr. 
Statler scrupulously confined himself to areas of his distinct competence. He 
provided a sound, scholarly account of the early development of the sosaku 
hanga and its pioneer figure, Yamamoto Kanae; he described the woods, papers, 
and tools employed and lucidly explained the different techniques involved 
invaluable data, almost as inaccessible in Japan as in the West. His account of 
the artists previously listed had all the warmth and intimacy bred of long asso- 
ciation. 

Most of the shortcomings of the present volume arise from the decision to 
expand the scope of the book. Mr. Statler had no recourse but to treat this new 
material in a similar manner. Unfortunately, twenty-one severely curtailed 
biographical sketches create confusion confounded by monotony. The artists 
now fail to emerge as individuals; moreover their relationship to each other 
and to the general development of this art has been further obscured by the 
circumstantial manner, devoid of chronological or stylistic affinities, in which 
they have been grouped. So diffused is the standard of artistic excellence that 
the aesthetic criteria which dictated the final selection escaped this reviewer. 
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Factual errors are very few; one exception occurs on p. 37, where Hiratsuka 
speaks of being influenced by: “the prints of Moronobu, or the Buddhist prints 
and paintings of the Heian era (794-1185), or the paintings of Taiga, Buson 
and most of all, Sesshi. All of this work is in black and white... .’’ which, if 
true, would leave some very fine paintings unaccounted for. 

The publisher must bear the brunt of criticism for the poor disposition of the 
reproductions, their inferior quality, and the questionable taste of bleeding the 
borders. It is ironic that a book published in a country that until recently used 
woodblock prints for color reproduction should have here used photographs to 
reproduce woodblock prints. 

ELLEN D. Psaty 
The University of Georgia 


Zen Buddhism: Selected Writings of D. T. Suzuki. Ed. Witi1am Barrer. 
New York: Doubleday (Anchor A90), 1956. xx, 294. $.95 (paper). 


Suzuki Teitard is virtually unique among the exponents of Buddhism today 
in that he has mastered to his own satisfaction the mysteries (he would object 
to this term) of Ch‘an; that he is driven by an apparent inner compulsion to 
retell their message to the whole world; and that he commands, to a degree 
extremely rare among Japanese, the language which will give him the widest 
reading public, namely, English. Any of these three qualifications taken by 
itself would be rare enough; the combination of all three in one and the same 


person has probably not occurred more than three or four times in our century. 


Any exponent of philosophic (again, Suzuki would object to my choice of 
words) Buddhism would begin his exposition with the caveat that the truth to 
be perceived defies verbalization—the partisans of the Ch‘an schools somewhat 
more insistently than others. Some contemporary Japanese Zen masters, in fact, 
pointedly refrain on this account from setting down anything in writing, even 
in their own language, contenting themselves to train a corps of disciples by 
the traditional methods developed within their several schools. A few of these 
bear Suzuki (who did not undergo the full training of a Zen monk) no excess of 
good will for injuring, as they see it, the truth of Zen with the taint of words. 

As can be seen from the subtitle, the book under review is not a new work, 
but a collection of previously published writings, assembled by an editor whose 
Tendenz, already surmisable, was made very clear in his own introduction. 
It behooves us to consider the book from the standpoint both of the author and 
of the editor. 

The first chapter, ‘““The Sense of Zen,” is very typically Suzuki. His subject 
being a difficult one, and his linguistic medium being foreign, the message is 
vague and at loose ends. (During her lifetime, his wife, the late Beatrice Lane, 
corrected Suzuki’s manuscripts, and even now he must have them revised. 
This particular chapter seems to have been edited very little if at all.) Discernible 
among others is the idea that the message of Zen is to be comprehended directly, 
not through the mediation of the intellect, which in its very nature dichotomizes. 
The second chapter, “Zen in Relation to Buddhism Generally,” drives at the 
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idea that Zen is the fulfillment of Buddhist philosophy, an idea to which we 
shall return later. Chapter 3, “The History of Zen,” while attempting to be 
critical, accepts largely at face value the broad outlines of the Ch‘an tradition. 
History is manifestly not Suzuki’s forte. The fourth chapter, ‘Satori, or En- 
lightenment,” seventh, ‘““The Zen Doctrine of No-Mind,” eighth, “The Role of 
Nature in Zen Buddhism,” and ninth, ‘Existentialism, Pragmatism and Zen,”’ 
in spite of the difference in titles, are all attempts to say in words what it is 
that the Ch‘an practitioner is trying to achieve. There is a great deal of repeti- 
tion, but it must be remembered that these chapters were not originally in- 
tended to constitute a single book. Chapters 5, “Practical Methods of Zen 
Instruction,” and 6, “The Reason of Un-reason: the Koan Exercise,” are ex- 
plained by their titles, as is the final chapter, “Painting, Swordsmanship, Tea 
Ceremony.” 

Ch‘an, apart from what it owes to its Chinese homeland, has indubitable 
roots in Indian Madhyamika philosophy. This system too posits a Truth which 
is above and beyond all differentiation, hence must be above verbalization as 
well, since no stated attribute is conceivable except as the opposite of some 
other attribute. Reduced to the use of words, the Midhyamika cannot do other- 
wise than to express itself in an infinity of propositions each of which is the 
negation of the one that preceded it. However, Nagarjuna is as far as any realist 
from denying the existence of the empirical universe. The world, in his view, is 
identical with ¢inyatd (“‘emptiness,”’ i.e., attributelessness or insubstantiality, 
the word with which this system usually clothes its own Truth) and vice versa, 
depending upon the vantage point from which the scene is viewed. Ch‘an en- 
dorses every syllable of this, but says (rather prefers not to say) more. It holds 
that for the intuition of this truth the intellect is worse than useless, since the 
very first thing it does is to cleave the viewer from the viewed, thereby creating 
a differentiation in direct conflict with the basic proposition. What then does 
the Ch‘an practitioner do? The answer to this question, which we are all waiting 
breathlessly to hear, is not to be vouchsafed to us, since it of all things is past 
verbalization. This, en fin de compte, Suzuki himself must admit. If his exposi- 
tion of satori is fraught with contradictions, as it is, here more than anywhere 
else the reason for the contradictions is to be sought. 

For the historian of movements of thought? which Suzuki is not, a statement 
of the tradition that produced a set of ideas and the stages by which the ideas 
developed—if they can be traced—is a sine qua non for explaining the ideas 
themselves. Suzuki makes it more than obvious, particularly in the second 
chapter of this work, that he is a devout believer in a certain variety of Truth, 


and that this Truth is heedless of all accidents of time, place, and personality, 


even if the personality’s name be Gautama. The slipshod writing of a Chinese 
monk’s name now in a romanization of its Japanese reading, another time in a 
transcription (usually correct but sometimes garbled) of its Mandarin reading, 
still another time both ways together, incorrect birth and death dates, reference 
to a monk who died in 996 as a “late T‘ang”’ personality, and many other such 
things all bear witness to the man’s indifference to history. If Suzuki were to 
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be told that the uninitiated reader might take one and the same monk for three 
or four different persons, he would probably reply that the truth of the kung-an 
in question is not vitiated by such considerations. 

But the uninitiated reader is of no small importance here, since to him the 
book is addressed, by the editor as well as the author. The author is an Oriental 
and the adherent of a specific religious discipline. He acknowledges that the 
insights that characterize that discipline did not escape the seers of other ages 
and climes, as his fondness for Eckhart, Loyola, etc., clearly shows. But for him 
the insights of Eckhart and his fellows are a heartening endorsement of the 
truths of Zen. The Western Zen enthusiast, on the other hand, comes out of a 
totally different tradition, and for him the insights of the Ch‘an masters, to the 
extent that he understands them, are an encouraging endorsement of his own 
views. The question is, how well does he understand them? 

The field of Buddhist philosophy finds few takers in the Western world. The 
large number of Asian languages that must be learned for the purpose is an 
obvious deterrent, but there are whole areas of Buddhism in which basic works 
are available in Western European languages. The effort of study and thought 
required apparently frightens off all but a handful. This is not the case with 
Zen, however. All kinds of Occidentals with no detectable qualifications pose 
sometimes as believers, occasionally even as experts, in Zen, in spite of having 
had no disciplined training, in spite of not being able to read a yii-lu in the orig- 
inal language, in spite of no knowledge of indigenous Chinese thought, and in 
spite of an ignorance of the history of Buddhist ideas. The unity of truth and 
the genuineness of religious experience in which Suzuki believes may or may 
not be real; not being a philosopher, I have no opinion in the matter. This, 
however, is not to the point here. For Suzuki and Barrett are talking past each 
other. The Oriental eager to convey his message to the Occident must content 
himself with verbalizations, against which he himself makes the severest stric- 
tures, in a language in which he is not fully at home and with tentative trans- 
lations of difficult material some of which is not really understood by anyone 
and much of which defies rendition into a European language. The Occidental 
hungry for the message knows nothing of what lies or lay behind it, and must 
content himself in his own turn with seeing in it a restatement of more familiar 
ideas, whether original with himself or conveyed to him by a tradition far 
different from the one that produced Zen. 


Leon Hurvirz 
University of Washington 


The Yalu Flows: A Korean Childhood. By Mrrox Li. East Lansing, Mich.: 
Michigan State University Press, 1956. 150. $3.50. 

Folk Tales from Korea. By Zona In-sop. New York: Grove Press, 1953. 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, 1952.) xxviii, 257. Indexes. $4.50. 
The title, The Yalu Flows, is symbolic of the tone of the restrained, almost 
poetic account of the author’s youth. The tone is sad. It is lightened, however, 
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by humor, dramatic quality, and insight. The title has connotations like those 
of the crossing of the Rubicon in Western literature, or of the Amur in Chinese 
—a severing of old ties, a crossing from which there is no return. The author, 
only son of an upper-class Korean family, fled across the Yalu in 1919 after 
taking a minor part in the anti-Japanese uprising of that year. A medical stu- 
dent at the time, he escaped the imprisonment, torture, and blacklisting that 
befell his classmates by leaving Korea, never to return. In the hurried prepara- 
tion for flight (in which his mother took a major part) there was little time for 
thought. That came later. After twenty-five years of exile, the author recalled 
the last moments with his mother: ‘ ‘You are not without courage,’ she said 
after we had walked in silence for a time... ‘You will easily get across the 
frontier and I know that in the end you will reach Europe...The years pass 
so swiftly. And if we are not to meet again, don’t take it too much to heart. You 
have given a great deal to my life, a very great deal of joy. Now, my child, you 
must make your way alone’ ”’ (p. 144). 

The book was originally written in German. It was translated with deftness 
and sympathy by a German friend after the author’s death in 1950. The narra- 
tive is a simple account of the unfolding of the episodes of the boy’s life, his 
relations with those about him, parents, servants, friends and the peasants on 
the family farms. The near-total invasion of Korea by Japanese culture began 
in earnest with the annexation in 1910, and we get glimpses of its effect on the 
young generation growing up at that time. We see some of the influences at 
work within the minds of the older generation as they tried to ride the tide of 
the new culture and to guide their children through its complexities. In the 
author’s case, the initiative was his parents’ in providing the new education 
for him, not his in seeking it. We see the camaraderie between father and son, 
the respect and trust that lay between mother and son after the father’s death. 
We see that the episodes of the young man’s life as it leads up to the final act 
of flight unfold with the inevitableness of a Greek tragedy, and we see the 
terrible result to the nation of the sudden loss, bereft not only of this one life, 
but of hundreds of others, ‘the flower of the youth” of the entire country. It is 
no wonder that the Independence Movement largely collapsed within Korea 
after this date. 

As the author looks back over his life, however, the events which he recalls 
are much like those of any child. There was, for instance, the death of a pet 
turtle whose passing was observed with full ceremonial treatment: it lay in 
state for one whole day on top of a three-foot mound with a bow! of water be- 
fore it (instead of wine) as a sacrifice so that its soul would find peace. “At sun- 
set we buried the corpse. By the time the grave was closed, we were profoundly 
sad’”’ (p. 38). 

The boy’s education during the first seven years of his school life was in 
Chinese language and literature. When he was twelve he was suddenly shifted 
to a school where Western science was taught and the Japanese language was 
the means by which to acquire it. ““My father asked me what I had learned... . 


‘I saw a glass tube... Everything shone in many colors as soon as I put the 
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glass to my eye.’ ‘And what did he [the teacher] say about it?’ ‘He said the 
light was being split or something.’ ‘Split the light? Split the light?’ he repeated 
in a whisper ... ‘You must be more attentive at school,’ he said . . . ‘For a long 
time I was afraid I would never like it there, because it is so different from what 
I am used to.’ My father did not answer at once. ‘Were you sad?’ he asked at 
last, ‘Do you remember the song of Sotong-pa [Su Tung-p‘o] . . . Will you recite 
it to me?’ I did so. ‘Could you sing me the song of Eternal Grief?’ I did that, 
too. ‘Is your heart still now? . . . Will you go to school again tomorrow?’ ‘Yes. . .’ 
I said’”’ (pp. 58-59). 

Pleasant hours spent in listening to Korean folk stories are also among the 
author’s most vivid recollections. One evening he spent thus with his father is 
recounted with deftness. ‘It was as well my mother was not with us for she 
never would have allowed me to drink with my father... There was nobody 
to be seen, not a voice was to be heard. Nothing moved in the big house. All 
life, all consciousness radiated to me from the smiling face of my father who 
could tell such wonderful tales” (p. 49). Other stories told in a peasant setting 
the author also recalls with relish. “Autumn had gone and snow began to fall. . . 
The peasants now stayed in their warm rooms occupied with their crafts . . . The 
books read were usually novels of the old style concerned with a hero in dis- 
tress ... The deeper the snow and the stiller the night, the more full of pathos 
the readings, so you could guess from afar just how serious was the plight of 
the hero” (pp. 98-99). 

Such stories differ from section to section and person to person as they have 
largely been transmitted orally. Versions of the more popular stories have 
recently been collected and published. Zong In-sob’s Folk Tales from Korea is 
one of the best of these. The general tone of these stories, like that of similar 
folk tales elsewhere, is sad. However, in spite of the fatalistic and pessimistic 
mood of the stories, lighthearted and amusing episodes abound. The abrupt 
juxtaposition of tragedy and comedy represents fairly faithfully the mixture 
that marks most Korean lives and gives the reader a clue as to how the people 
maintain, within the tragic context of their lives, a balance, a poise, and a deep 
relish of the joys of the moment without taking too much thought for the griefs 
of the morrow. Folk Tales and The Yalu Flows are similar in mood, therefore, 
sadness on the one hand and an amused acceptance of the irrationality of life, 
on the other. The authors of both books come from the literati class, both reflect 
the same educational background in their books, both give biographical accounts 

Mr. Zong in his ‘Foreword’—and both wrote their books in Western lan- 
guages. The objectives of both, also, were the same: to interest Western readers 
in the cultural life of a little-known people. 

There are ninety-nine tales in Mr. Zong’s book, selected from the many 
which he collected, the source of each being given at the end of the story. Most 
of his stories are derived from oral tradition and so constitute primary source 
material from the point of view of folklore studies. They are grouped under five 
headings and are further provided with an introduction, a topical index, and a 
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source index. Popular themes are all represented—heroes and heroines in dis- 
tress, success stories (usually variations on the theme of the passing of the civil 
service examinations), filial piety, parental concern for the happiness of children 
(a surprising number being concerned with the happiness of daughters), prob- 
lems attendant upon the prohibition of widow remarriage, the prohibition of 
the sons of concubines from official position, and so on, all told without self- 
consciousness or prudish editing on the part of the author. 

Some stories have undoubtedly come down from the misty days of prehistory. 
One such, called the “Sun and Moon” from South Korea has also been found 
in Kyushu under the name of ‘““Toba.’”’ It shows an ancient linking of the female 
with the sun, the male with the moon. The Korean tale ends in a typically Con- 
fucian manner: “It is said that when she became the Sun people used to gaze 
up at her in the sky. But she was a modest girl and greatly embarrassed by this. 
So she shone brighter and brighter, so that it was impossible to look at her 
directly. And that is why the sun is so bright, that her womanly modesty might 
be forever respected” (p. 10). 

Typical of life under the Yi kings is ‘“The Young Widow,” which is a story 
woven around the peculiarly Korean custom of the prohibition of widow remar- 
riage. In this tale a high Korean official, worried about his daughter’s lonely 
life as a widow of fifteen, lies awake one night devising a means for her to escape 
from her fate. A trusted servant is sent to kidnap a likely young bachelor who 
is then taught to read and allowed to discover, in a convenient side-road, the 
young widow abandoned in a sedan chair together with all her treasure. The 
daughter and the bachelor then settle down, in a remote town, to live happily 
ever after, while the high official announces the death of his daughter and con- 
ducts a funeral for her. But the bachelor (Ch‘oe) is not content for long because 
he is not accepted socially by the local literati. When the Royal Inspector (the 
young widow’s brother) visits the neighborhood he arranges matters so that the 
literati are obliged to go in a body to the home of Ch‘oe in order to bring him 
in state to the headquarters. By going barefoot to the gate to meet him, the 
Inspector convinces the local gentry that Ch‘oe ‘‘must be a man of very highest 
rank, superior to the Royal Inspector, and perhaps only slightly inferior to the 
King” (p. 120). The Inspector then returned to Seoul where “he brought valu- 
able information to the King, and to his father he reported that his sister and 
her husband were living happily together’ (p. 120). 

The drawbacks are minor, chiefly in spelling or awkward romanization, e.g., 
ginseng is spelled ginsen and such sounds as are usually romanized chong are 
romanized zong and so on. The Turtleboat of Admiral Yi was referred to as “the 
world’s first submarine” (p. 77). It was an armored junk and in no sense a sub- 
marine. The author frequently interpolates his own ideas into his stories as in 
his references to the dates mentioned in stories one and two. Otherwise the book 
is free of flaws and is a first-class contribution to the field of folklore. 

Evetyn McCune 
University of California, Berkeley 
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The Historical Status of Tibet. By Tren-Tsena Li. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1956. xi, 312. Introduction, Bibliography, Index. $5.00. 


This very well written and absorbing book discusses in great detail the status 
of Tibet as a nation from its first dealings with T‘ang dynasty China, in the 
seventh century A.D., to the present time, based principally on Chinese sources. 

Until the late eighteenth century, when Tibet became known to the West 
through accounts of Italian missionaries, who had briefly resided in Lhasa, and 
through the travel descriptions of Bogle and Turner, who had visited the Court 
of the Panchen Lama as emissaries of the British East India Company, practi- 
cally the only sources on Tibet, certainly the only reliable ones, were in Chinese. 
Since Dr. Li had a Chinese scholar’s training, supplemented by long practical 
experience in diplomatic work, he has handled the Chinese historical sources 
thoroughly and expertly, using all the devices of modern scientific scholarship to 
weigh his facts. In the course of his work he has quietly but expertly exposed 
the errors and weaknesses in previous writings on Tibet, including some mis- 
takes made by the reviewer, and has set high standards of scholarship for 
those who may follow him in this field. 

As a former diplomat of wide experience, both inside China and in other 
nations, he has-a sound practical knowledge of diplomatic history and the 
intricacies of international dealings. This has enabled him to make keen pro- 
fessional analyses of certain key situations, such as the status of the Fifth Dalai 
Lama when he came to Peking to visit the first Manchu Emperor, the motives 
and methods of Lord Curzon and Sir Francis Younghusband and other princi- 
pals in the notorious expedition to Lhasa in 1904, the background of the Simla 
Conference, and the attitudes of the various powers before and after the recent 
Chinese Communist occupation of Tibet. 

Very commendably, in spite of his loyalty to his mother country, which is 
always apparent, he has generally managed to avoid writing an obvious apologia 
pro patria sua, but for the most part has maintained a high level of objectivity 
throughout this study. The only traces of marked nationalism in the first part 
of the book are his early insistence, repeated in the conclusion, that Tibet had 
absorbed its civilization mainly from China, and only in a lesser degree from 
India, and his treatment of the Mongol and Manchu Empires as ‘‘Chinese,” 
although in those periods China was only a subordinate part of a larger entity 
under alien domination. In the latter half of the book, his prejudice against the 
British often seems overdrawn, though it was not entirely unjustified. He shows 
no resentment against the Chinese Communists who brought an end to the 
world he had known, and even gives tacit approval to their actions in taking 
over Tibet, doubtless because, as he repeats more than once, “Tibet was re- 
garded as a part of China by all Chinese whatever their party or religion.” 

In the religious aspects of Tibetan civilization, which loom so large in history, 
the author is somewhat less well-equipped. For example, he says (on p. 19) that 
when Khublai Khan found the warlike Tibetans a difficult people to rule, he 
resolved to reduce them to a condition of docility through the influence of reli- 
gion, and selected Buddhism as the religion best calculated to tame the wild 
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tribesmen of Tibet. The Mongol Emperor did not have to select Buddhism for 
the Tibetans, or to impose it on them, however, for it was already universally 
practiced in Tibet, under one form or another of the local adaptation of Bud- 
dhism called “Lamaism,” and the Tibetans were quite domesticated by their 
religion at that time. The Emperor actually chose Buddhism to tame his own 
people, the still unruly Mongols. 

For a more specific point, the Karma-pa sect of lamas should not be referred to 
simply as “the Karma” (pp. 30, 31), especially as that causes needless confusion 
in discussing a religion in which the doctrine of Karma plays such a wide part 
in every sphere. Lastly, “the goddess’? to whom the Tibetans appealed when 
under pressure from the Gurkhas of Nepal (p. 52), was very specifically the 
goddess Marici; even more specifically, it was doubtless her human incarnation, 
known to the Tibetans as ‘The Thunderbolt Sow,” who ranked immediately 
below the absent Dalai and Panchen Lamas, as the reviewer has previously 
pointed out. For a more secular question, how did the Tibetans learn about 
barley beer and cheese from a Chinese princess (p. 10), when the Chinese have 
never had either and still have a positive aversion to both? 

It would seem almost inevitable that a book dealing with the names of people 
and places in so many languages should have a few errors in spelling which were 
not caught in the proofs, and there are quite a number here. On a single page 
(p. 64) the name Nyarong was misspelled six times. Phari (p. 81) was misspelled 
“Pharsi.” Also, the Eleuths, a branch of the Mongols, can be called Olot or 
Oelot, but not “Oélots,” as written on page 33. Furthermore, the goldsmith 
from Paris in the service of the Mongol khan, whom he calls “William Bouchiér”’ 
(p. 70) was actually Guillaume Boucher, whose life has been so brilliantly re- 
constructed in a recent book by that name written by Dr. Leonardo Olschki. 
Also, ‘“‘the tribesmen of La-ta-k‘e,’’ who helped the Sikhs to invade Western 
Tibet in 1841 (p. 59), were simply the people of Ladakh, and there is no ques- 
tion that the “Sen-pa savages’’ were the Sikhs under Zorawar Singh. The re- 
viewer dealt with that question some years ago, in the first volume of the Far 
Eastern Quarterly. Finally, the Tibetan military envoy mentioned on page 197 
was named Surkhang Se, not “‘Suikhang.” 

For another, rather petty point, the Occidental reader sometimes becomes 
somewhat confused by the author’s use of the most complicated forms of the 
Tibetan names, without spelling them in the approved manner for romanizing 
Tibetan, in which the subordinate initial vowels are printed in lower-case type. 
Also, he speaks of the Ming and Ch‘ing emperors by their less familiar, posthu- 
mous, temple names, such as Kdb-tsung for the Ch‘ien-lung Emperor, which 
tends to slow one’s reading. However, these are merely variations of style, and 
within them the author has generally been quite consistent. 

When he completed this book, Dr. Li had every right to say, as he did in the 
Conclusion, that there is nothing mysterious about Tibet in so far as its status 
and its relations with the outside world are concerned. Whatever may have 


seemed mysterious in these respects, before, has now been cleared up by this 
admirable book. As a comprehensive history of Tibet—especially for the events 
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of the last two centuries—this book is now the ultimate authority, although 
some students may want to turn back to previous books for more detailed cover- 
age of certain key periods. It is not likely to be superseded for a long time, and 
if further books are written on this subject Dr. Li’s work will provide a solid 
foundation. He deserves the gratitude of every student of Tibetan history and 


culture. 
( ScHuyLer V. R. CAMMANN 
University of Pennsylvania 


Oracles and Demons of Tibet. The Cult and Iconography of the Tibetan 
Protective Deities. By René pe Nesesxy-Woskowirz. The Hague: 
Mouton & Co., 1956. xv, 666. Indices, Plates, Figures. Gld. 52-. 


The author was especially qualified, by reason of training in the Tibetan 
language and unique opportunities of personal aid from learned Tibetan Lamas, 
to carry out his survey of Tibetan protective deities in this work begun in 1950 
in the Indo-Sikkimese borderland. He has employed no less than 204 Tibetan 
treatises, listed on pages 575-603. One index lists over 3000 deities with Tibetan 
names. These are described in greater or less detail (many appearing only by 
name). Miscellaneous indexes bear out the author’s manifest attitude of help- 
fulness. The plates and figures would be possible, on the whole, only for an on- 
the-spot investigator, as he was. Much of his material derives from personal 
contacts and observation. This is partially the case with the remarkable Chapter 
xxi, ‘Tibetan Oracles, their Position, Attire, Feasts and Prophetic Trances”’ 
(pp. 409-443). 

The work may be evaluated in the light of the author’s remark (Foreword, 
p. vil): 


The exceedingly numerous class of protective divinities comprises many figures who origi- 
nally belonged to the pantheon of the old Tibetan Bon faith. A study of the Tibetan pro- 
tective deities and their cult, apart from giving an insight into a little known aspect of 
Lamaism, reveals new facts regarding the beliefs of pre-Buddhist Tibet and their relation 
to the early shamanistic stratum out of which the Bon religion developed. Unfortunately, 
considerable difficulties obstruct research in this field. The Tibetan books describing the 
appearance and worship of the divine guardians of Buddhism are rare and their language, 
because of the use of archaic and obscure expressions not recorded in dictionaries, is often 
difficult to interpret. The chief obstacle, however, is the secrecy with which Tibetans 
surround the cult of the protective deities, especially the ceremonies involving ritual 
dances, divination, black magic, and weathermaking. 


According to this statement, Part I, “The Iconography of the Protective Dei- 
ties” (pp. 1-340), was attended with considerable difficulty, and Part II, “The 
Cult of the Protective Deities” (pp. 341-553), prepared in the face of the chief 
obstacle. 

As a matter of fact, the Cult section does not present the Cult of the chief 
deities of Part I, but rather specific practices chosen for description with a view 
to “the early shamanistic stratum,” e.g., his valuable Chapter xix ““Thread- 
Crosses and Thread-Cross Ceremonies (pp. 369-397). The cult of individual 
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deities involves the sddhana (“evocation’’) and mandala (‘‘cosmogram’’) rites. 
These procedures stem from the works translated from Sanskrit and their 
presentation would not have advanced the aim of the author regarding “the 
early shamanistic stratum.’’ Thus, the section of Part I called ‘The ‘Jig rten 
las ’das pa’i srung ma”’ (pp. 22-93) covers the iconography of deities, Dpal Idan 
lha mo (Skt. Sri-devi), etc., for whom there are numerous texts with involved 
ritual. These ritual details would be tedious for the Western reader, and the 
author is not to be censured for omitting them. However, he should have in- 
formed the reader that what he calls “Cult” in the second part of the book is 
not necessarily the Cult of the deities in the first part. 

The section of Part I called “The 'Jig rten pa’i srung ma” (pp. 94-340) bears 
out the author’s basic interest as shown in his remark quoted above. The space 
devoted to such deities as Pe Har and companions is indeed impressive since the 
textual material here is far more difficult to obtain than for the deities of the 
preceding section, to whom far fewer pages were devoted. The consequence of 
the author’s emphasis here and in his Part II on Cult is that while ostensibly 
he is presenting the iconography and cult of the protectors and guardians of 
Buddhism, he may have achieved a coverage far more valuable for students of 
ancient Tibetan religion, and in fact one justifying the title “Oracles and De- 
mons of Tibet.” 

Another fact bearing out my view that the author’s interest is less in the 
protective deities per se than in uncovering the pre-Buddhistic faith is a remark 
of his which I regret having the duty to explain. On p. 23, after presenting a 
list of eight protectors of the Doctrine (dharmapdla), he singles out two, saying, 
“rTa mgrin, who is believed to be a god keeping many of the dharmapdlas 
under control, and gShin rje gshed are deities of the yi dam type, and they will 
therefore be omitted from our discussion.”’ A yi dam (an expression not explained 
by the author) is a tutelary deity (igta-devald) of an individual. One would sup- 
pose that being a protective deity would suffice to qualify it for treatment in 
his book: why does being a yi dam disqualify? But starting the very next page 
(p. 24) and continuing to p. 87, the author derives most of his material from a 
work abbreviated as Rin ’byung (R). This stands for his Tibetan Source No. 
157, Yi dam rgya mtsho’i sgrub thabs rin chen ’byung gnas kyi lhan thabs rin 
’byung don gsal, which may be translated this way: “The Rin ’byung don gsal, 
augmenting the precious source of, evocations (sddhana) of the ocean of yi dam 
deities.”’ The title itself indicates that the collection is of yi dam sddhanas. In 
the past several years I have had frequent occasion to refer to this same work 
in the four-volume Peking edition.' The various texts perused all showed the 
character of yi dam sddhanas by outlining the procedure of conferring a deity 
on disciples. 

The author is almost invariable in his practice of giving only the Tibetan 
name or term, rarely, that is, showing a Sanskrit equivalent. In this procedure 
the author is on the whole quite justified. The expressions are part of Tibetan 


The Peking edition differs from the author’s in replacing the words ‘‘don gsal”’ of 
the title by ‘‘gsal bahi me lon.’ 
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religious practice. If in some cases they were originally literal translations of 
Sanskrit words, they have since become completely Tibetanized in connotation. 
Furthermore, the fact that a Tibetan name can be Sanskritized does not in it- 
self prove that the name is a translation from Sanskrit. Consistent with this 
policy, the author derives all his textual material from native works, not using 
at all the works of the Kanjur and Tanjur, which are the canon translated from 
Sanskrit. Still, it is questionable if anyone can ferret out “the beliefs of pre- 
suddhist Tibet” without separating out the beliefs obtained from India through 
translation, particularly of the Tantric works. The author has provided impos- 
ing source material. Solutions await the comparison of such material with the 
Kanjur-Tanjur data, the latter in turn to be correlated with Sanskrit sources. 

This work, then, has certain limitations. But it is a solid, admirable scholarly 
achievement, which may be recommended to the general anthropologist as well 
as to the student of Tibet. 


ALEX WAYMAN 
University of California, Berkeley 


Indo-Scythian Studies, Being Khotanese Texts Volume III. Ed. H. W. 
Battey. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1956. viii, 140. Appendix. 
$7.50. 


Some fifty years have elapsed since the startling results of the expeditions, 
which in the first decade of the twentieth century were sent out for the explora- 
tion of the westernmost parts of China (Chinese Turkestan), became known. 


With these missions the eminent names of such legendary scholars as Griinwedel 
and von LeCoq (1902-14), Stein (1900-16) and Pelliot (1906-09) are forever 
connected, 


Among the rich treasures which were recovered was a considerable number 
of documents written in ancient Khotan. Under the Indo-Scythian dynasty of 
the Kugfinas, whose empire at its peak under Kaniska and his successors in the 
first century A. D. extended from the Caspian Sea to Benares and from KaSmir 
to Bombay, Mahfiyfina Buddhism took a sudden upswing and met with great 
success in northwestern India and in the region of Khotan. The importance of 
the Khotan area in the expansion of Buddhism and Indian culture in general 
appears from the eyewitness reports of the Chinese travelers Fa-hsien and 
Hsiian-tsang for the fifth and seventh centuries respectively.' 

The Khotan documents are composed in what was termed at first an “un- 
known language.” After a period of some hesitation as to its precise affiliation 
it could be determined as a dialect of the Sakas, the rulers of Indo-Scythian 
descent whose preponderant influence was felt in northwestern India between 
the first century B.C. and the third century A.D. Khotanese Saka or Khota- 
nese for short has by now met with general acceptance as the most appropriate 
name for this eastern Iranian language. 


! See Etienne Lamotte, ‘‘Sur la formation du Mahfiyina,”’ Asiatica, Festschrift Friedrich 
Weller (Leipzig, 1954), pp. 392-395. 
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The present volume is the fourth major collection of Khotanese texts edited 
by the expert mind and hands of H. W. Bailey.? It “completes the publication 
of the Paris texts of the Pelliot collection”; the publication of “‘many smaller 
pieces from other collections” is planned; the forthcoming publication of a 
“volume containing a study, transliteration, translation and commentary of the 
Hedin texts” is announced. 

The length of the seventy-two texts contained in the present volume varies 
between less than ten and several hundred lines. Two of the longer and a small 
number of shorter texts and passages were published previously ;* the remainder 
is published for the first time. What is printed is “a diplomatic text,’ since “the 
cost of producing facsimiles is at present so high as to be prohibitive.” 

In content the texts offer a fairly representative cross section of Khotanese 
literature. We find medical texts (Nos. 5, 31, 34), love poems (Nos. 10, 12, 13, 
15, 17 and 35 contain parallel passages from one and the same poem of well 
over a hundred lines), lyric verse (No. 32 apparently spoken by a wanderer with 
staff [lastd) and bow] [pdtiara]; No. 41 fragment of a story of a “‘householder’s” 
son [bisaddrdgai] and a minister’s [awmdca) daughter [eysdja]; No. 43 fragment 
of the story of Mahdkaphaind'), official documents (No. 24 with the same year 
as found in No. 50, KAT II, 82; No. 41 beginning of a memorandum (bydvaja 
pidaka|; No. 45 a report which mentions the cakravartin Chinese emperor 
[cakrravartta caiga rauda)),* fragments of letters (Nos. 35, 37, 48), bilingual 
texts in Chinese (in Brahmi script) and Khotanese (Nos. 40, 70) and in Sanskrit 
and Khotanese (No. 52) (see fn. 3). Buddhist prose and verse are represented 
by fragments or summaries of such texts as Avalokitesvaradhdrani (No. 1), 


Saddharmapundarikasitra (Nos. 20, lines 17-21, and 22), Bhaigajyagurusitra 
(No. 53; three more folios were previously published by Ernst Leumann, Bud- 
dhistische Literatur, nordarisch und deutsch {Leipzig, 1920), pp. 104-110), a dia- 
logue between Aryavalokite$vara and Sariputra “‘on (the subject of) prajfidpdara- 
mitd (hajvattevije pardme vi) (No. 46), Vajracchedika (No. 6),’ a siitra (No. 47) 
corresponding to No. 21, ll. 33f, No. 27 (in KABT, pp. 100-104) and No. 25, 


2 (1) Khotanese Texts I (Cambridge, 1945) (KhT 1); (2) Khotanese Buddhist Terts (Lon- 
don, 1951) (KABT'); (3) Indo-Scythian Studies, Being Khotanese Texts Volume Il (Cam- 
bridge, 1954) (KAT II). 

* Since references are lacking they are given here: text No. 2 was published previously 
by H. W. Bailey, BSOS, VIII (1935-37) , 923-930; No. 6 (Vajracchedika) by Sten Konow in 
Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature Found in Eastern Turkestan, ed. A. F. Rudolf 
Hoernle, I (Oxford, 1916); 214-288; Nos. 26, 27, 28 (Rama story) by H. W. Bailey, BSOAS, 
X (1939-42), 365-376, 559-598; No. 33 (Turkish-Khotanese vocabulary) by H. W. Bailey, 
BSOAS, XI (1943-46), 290-296; parts of Nos. 18, 34, 42, 45 by H. W. Bailey, BSOAS, X, 
892-895, 904-907; No. 52 (Sanskrit-Khotanese bilingual) by H. W. Bailey, BSOS, IX 
(1937-39), 521-543 

*The popularity of Indian medicine (Gyurveda) is apparent from the translation of 
Indian medical texts into Khotanese (KhT' 1), Kuchean (J. Filliozat, Fragments de tertes 
kouchéens de médecine et de magie, Paris, 1948) and Uigur Turkish (G. R. Rachmati, ‘Zur 
Heilkunde der Uiguren,’”’ I-II, SPAW, 1930, 1932) 

5 See H. W. Bailey, BSOAS, XI, 769 and XIII, 395 

* Most of the documents are to be found in KAT II 
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ll. 25f (in KhBT, pp. 91-93), several texts of homage to the Buddhas (Nos. 19, 
37, 38 and others), and dhdranis (Nos. 18, 20, 30). 

This summary review does not pretend to do justice to the variety of mate- 
rials contained in this volume. It will also be clear that after the publication of 
the mere transliterated texts much remains to be done before they will be fully 
and handily available to the nonspecialist linguist, historian of Central Asian 
history of the first millennium A.D., and to the student of Veda and Avesta 
alike to whom familiarity with the Khotanese materials by which at least part 
of the lost Indo-Iranian vocabulary has been recovered will prove to be more 
and more indispensable. Professor Bailey deserves our warmest thanks for his 
expert skill as an editor of these materials. Our best wishes go to him for his 
future efforts as lexicographer, translator, and interpreter. 


M. J. DrespEen 
University of Pennsylvania 


The Philippine Presidency. By Joun H. Romant. Manila: Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration, University of the Philippines, 1956. x, 237. Tables, 
Bibliography, Index. 


The Philippine Presidential Election of 1953. By Jornce R. Coquta. Manila: 
University Publishing Company, 1955. x, 392. 


Governmental Services in the Philippines. By H. B. Jacoprnt and asso- 
ciates. Manila: Institute of Public Administration, University of the Philip- 
pines, 1956. ix, 640. Charts, Index (paper). 


It is gratifying to find among the recent publications of the Philippines three 
works of significance both for students of comparative government, and for 
those specializing in the government and politics of the Philippines. Jorge 
Coquia’s work on the Philippine Presidential Election of 1963, and John Ro- 
mani’s study of the Philippine Presidency offer considerable insight into the 
role of the Chief Executive in the Philippine political system, with particular 
emphasis on the contemporary period; their special value lies perhaps in the fact 
that both men treat to a far greater degree than has been done previously the 
extra-legal, or informal, aspects of government. The third volume, a joint effort 
by the staff of the Institute of Public Administration at the University of the 
Philippines, is in a sense primarily a manual of government services; as such it 
has interest principally for practitioners of public administration. However, no 
doubt in large part as a result of the contributions of non-Filipino members of 
the Institute, Governmental Services in the Philippines goes far beyond mere 
description of existing agencies and their functions, and deals frequently with 
the broader questions of public policy. In this aspect, it is of more than cursory 
interest as a study in contemporary government. 

In his study of the Philippine presidency, Romani attempts to describe and 
evaluate the evolution of the presidential system in the Philippines by means of 
a systematic analysis of the various powers of the President, both as they are 
enumerated in the Constitution and as they have been exercised by the Philip- 
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pine Presidents to date. To aid him in this, he undertakes an intensive compari- 
son of the Philippine and the American presidential institutions. This method 
is no doubt advantageous in many respects, and within limits is justifiable on 
the grounds that the Philippine presidency was in most respects consciously 
modelled on the American system; it does, however, pose certain difficulties 
here, chiefly because of the difference in stages of development achieved by the 
two institutions. In this respect, the author’s dilemma becomes most apparent 
when he attempts to compare the provisions of the written constitutions of the 
two nations, for such a comparison, valid perhaps from the standpoint of com- 
parable stages of development, overlooks the more significant fact that the 
framers of the Philippine Constitution in 1934 used as their point of reference 
the U.S. presidential system as it had developed by the mid-1930’s, and not as 
it was created in 1787. 

Of the six classes of powers attributed to the Philippine President, four—the 
administrative, executive, legislative and diplomatic—have their source in the 
Constitution. In addition, Romani distinguishes two other types of presidential 
powers, those derived from political leadership and those which are attributes 
of “national leadership.” As has been suggested earlier, it is in his analysis of 
the interaction between the legal and the extra-legal use of presidential power 
that Romani makes his chief contribution. 

In brief, the author describes a governmental system nominally characterized 
by separation of powers, but actually dominated by a vastly superior Chief 
Executive. Constitutionally responsible only to the people, the President often 
uses (and indeed is often forced to use) his discretionary power not in the inter- 
ests of good government but rather to strengthen his own position politically. 
Political parties themselves constitute little more than factions—unstable alli- 
ances of politicians held together cheifly by the dictates of political expediency, 
and hence subject to realignment on the same basis. Moreover, the President’s 
wide constitutional power over local and provincial appointments combined 
with the absolute control of patronage by the party in power tends normally to 
concentrate political power in a single party and so impair the role of the opposi- 
tion that the two-party system for all practical purposes tends to disappear. 
Finally, both cultural predilections and political realities tend toward a marked 
personalization of the President’s role, thus making the presidency, according 
to the author, into “an institution which has the attributes of the office of a 
tribal chief.” 

From the standpoint of democratic political processes, it is no doubt inevitable 
that instability should be the principal result. However, from the standpoint of 
governmental action, it may be noted that much depends on the manner in 
which the Philippine President uses the discretionary powers he possesses. It 
does, however, seem to be also true that the Philippine Congress has to date 
been more effective in frustrating the public policies of the Chief Executives 
than in checking possible abuses of political power. To what extent the Presi- 
dent’s role as the “national leader’’ is incompatible with his role as the leader of 
a political party which functions as his “personal political machine” is not 
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readily apparent; however, the recent evidence seems to suggest a conflict be- 
tween some aspects of the two roles which has been increasingly difficult to 
resolve. 

The obvious contrasts between the Quirino and Magsaysay Administrations 
provides the author with ample evidence both of the latitude of Philippine 
executive power, and the restrictions on its exercise. In one or two instances, 
however, one is tempted to question either the author’s choice or his interpreta- 
tion of data. It is difficult to understand, for instance, why the author probes 
at length into Senator Recto’s recent controversy with the President over 
foreign policy, but neglects to mention at all his avowed opposition since 1949 
to the presidential system itself. This omission is of some significance in view of 
Recto’s leading role in the Constitutional Convention and in view also of the 
recent attempts to modify that system. Similarly, on the basis of available evi- 
dence, one could question the meaning of the author’s assertions that President 
Ramon Magsaysay, like his predecessors, used his patronage power to secure 
political allegiance to himself. That Magsaysay has used his appointive power 
to create an administration sympathetic with his own program is undoubted; 
however, it is hard to see how the word “political” could be applied generally 
to the appointments of Magsaysay and his predecessor alike, in any but a very 
broad sense. 

In The Philippine Presidential Election of 1953, Coquia deals with many of 
the same political events and personalities that Romani does. However, in this 
pioneer study of Philippine political behavior, the 1953 election is treated as a 
case study in which the author attempts to analyze the laws, the participants, 
the issues, and the events which shaped that election; as he states it, the book 
is “a mere objective analysis of the events that took place before and during 
the election.” As a coordinator of the National Movement for Free Elections, 
the author was no doubt in an excellent position to observe the conduct of the 
election, without participating in partisan activities. However, as he himself was 
well aware, even advocacy of clean elections was not without its partisan aspects 
in 1953; for succeeding so admirably in presenting, with little bias, both sides 
of a campaign characterized by intense passions, Coquia deserves considerable 
credit. 

In his discussions of the Philippine political process, as in other phases of this 
study, Coquia, unlike Romani, limits himself in the main to a descriptive tech- 
nique, leaving interpretation to the reader. On the whole, this method proves 
adequate, in view of the amplitude of pertinent material presented. Inevitably, 
however, the author does make some attempt to characterize Philippine poli- 
tics; on such occasions, the insight into political behavior which he provides is 
often startling: “Through political parties, the people have usually identified 
governmental action and responsibility for proper administration. Philippine 
democracy still in its infant stage has attracted the most intelligent and most 
influential young men and women to politics in order to enter into public office. 
It has been the obsession of young men to seek power and influence, and this 
meant the joining of and supporting the political party that was likely to win 
the elections.” (p. 19) 
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Some of the more colorful aspects of Magsaysay’s campaign against the in- 
cumbent President Elpidio Quirino have been quite thoroughly publicized in 
the United States as well as in the Philippines. One of Coquia’s principal tasks 
was to examine the major factors operating in the 1953 campaign and to place 
them in a more accurate perspective than had previously been done. In this 
respect, he succeeds quite well in analyzing the changes in the electoral laws 
relative to registration and conduct of elections, and the impact of these changes 
on the election itself; in describing and evaluating the role of pressure groups, 
both partisan and non-partisan; and in describing the conduct of the campaign 
itself. In his assessment of the major issues’ of the campaign, it is felt that Coquia 
perhaps fails to give due weight to the issue of rural improvement, in view of 
Magsaysay’s emphasis on this problem, ‘both during the campaign and since; 
and that in other respects also, this section suffers from lack of balance. It 
should perhaps be remarked here that the author’s attempts to assess the rela- 
tive impact of various issues on the final outcome of the election are in any case 
largely conjectural, since statistical analysis is limited to determining by prov- 
ince the relative strength of the presidential candidates and their running mates. 

It is to be regretted that both of these works contain errors in reporting fig- 
ures. In the Coquia volume, these appear to be chiefly editing errors in the cita- 
tion of dates. In the Romani study, however, there are substantial errors in 
reporting the results of the 1953 elections, with a failure to account for approxi- 
mately 700,000 of the 4,200,000 votes tallied for President and Vice-President, 
and a similar error in crediting Quirino with victory in only three, rather than 
in all four, of the Ilocos provinces. 

Evidence as to the direction in which Philippine political institutions are 
developing is as yet insufficient to support any but the most tentative conclu- 
sions. Moreover, the research materials which are currently available are hardly 
adequate for a definitive study of Philippine political behavior at this time; even 
the research techniques for such a study are at this stage largely tentative. Both 
Coquia and Romani, however, seem to be fully aware of the limitations of their 
materials, and in spite of them, show considerable insight into Philippine politi- 
cal processes. It is to be hoped that the speculative nature of these studies in 
itself will encourage further research along similar lines. 

In undertaking its project on governmental services, the staff of the Institute 
of Public Administration first attempted to classify those services by function, 
and then to prepare separate chapters on each of the thirteen major functions 
set up. Like many compilations which contain the work of a number of authors, 
this one shows considerable unevenness in organization and style; even further, 


however, it shows wide variation in the type of material presented from chapter 
to chapter. 


According to H. B. Jacobini, who directed the project, each of these chapters 
is intended as a “detailed and documented” survey of the development of the 
various governmental services “with attempt to portray not only the consider- 
able attainment but also the areas of inadequacy and inattention.” (p. 13) In 
the chapter on “Educational Services,” prepared by Jacobini himself, this sur- 
vey consists in the main of a brief history of public education in the Philippines; 
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a description of the organization and functions of the Department of Education 
and its subordinate offices; some description of the content of public school 
education; a brief survey of schools with specialized functions; and extensive 
statistics on public school distribution, attendance, financing, etc. Although he 
does include a brief section on problems, or “inadequacies,’”’ of educational serv- 
ices, these are largely concerned with facilities, and ignore almost entirely the 
problems of educational content which have been the subject of some contro- 
versy in the Philippines in recent years. This same pattern is largely adhered to 
in chapters on “Health Services,” “Welfare and Housing Services,” “Foreign 
Trade Services and Regulations,” etc., with expected variations due to the 
nature of the subject matter, and other variable factors. 

The chapter on ‘Land Reform,” prepared jointly by Malcolm B. Parsons 
and George Peek, Jr., treats not merely of recent efforts to reform the land- 
tenure system, but of the entire complex of agrarian problems faced by the 
Philippines in recent years. In defining the long-range problems and evaluating 
the alternative solutions which have been proposed, the authors rely heavily 
on the policy views of the American experts sent to the Philippines under the 
International Cooperation Administration and its predecessors. In measuring 
the achievements of the efforts at land settlement, tenure reform and regula- 
tion, tax reform, and credit and cooperative programs, they are concerned less 
with the adequacy of existing facilities for administering the various programs 
than with the workability of existing and proposed legislation in terms of long- 
range goals, and with the political and social obstacles to implementation of 
such programs. The chapter on “Agriculture,” similarly, deals in large part with 
considerations of policy; the chapters on labor and natural resources, to a lesser 
degree, do so as well. 

Governmental Services in the Philippines should prove an invaluable source of 
reference on the existing and proposed organization of Philippine governmental 
activities. In addition, it offers considerable insight into the nature and activities 
of U.S. government advisory programs in this area. 

Frances L. STARNER 
University of California, Berkeley 


Le Viét Nam: Histoire et civilisation. By L& Taina Kudér. Paris: Editions 
de Minuit, 1955. 587. Tables, Maps, Bibliography, Index. 1800 frs. (paper). 


The author has attempted a general survey of political, economic, social, and 
cultural aspects of Vietnamese history. His work is important not only because 
it is a pioneer attempt at a broad, integrated history of Vietnam but also be- 
cause it is a contribution by a Vietnamese author to a bibliography that up to 
the present time is largely the work of French historians. Born in Hanoi, Le 
Thanh Khdéi was educated in France and the Netherlands. He made use of 


Vietnamese and Chinese, as well as French, sources. Besides two special chap- 
ters on geography and population, a useful section of maps is included. 

The book can be considered in terms of three periods. More than one-half 
the study is devoted to the period prior to French control, beginning several 
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centuries before Christ with the legendary dynasty of Hong Bang and ending 
in 1867 with the French occupation of western Cochin China. A second part of 
the study treats the period of French colonization. A final chapter deals with 
the post-World War II period and covers events leading to the independence of 
Vietnam and its territorial division in 1954. 

Mr. Khéi cannot break away from a romantic conception of ancient Vietnam 
and minimizes the lack of privilege in order to emphasize the inequality and 
brutality of later French rule. Although he recognizes in places the existence in 
ancient Vietnam of classes based upon property, he tends on other occasions to 
glorify the pre-French period and to base class (he refers to it as a “social hier- 
archy”’ of intellectuals, peasants, artisans, and merchants) on something other 
than property. In this regard, the author, who is associated with Vietminh 
Communist circles in Paris, adds a different twist to the usual approach of the 
Marxist historians of Europe. He denies a class struggle under the ancient 
regimes and accepts the interpretations of mandarin government by an intel- 
lectual elite chosen on the basis of competitive examinations and without regard 
to birth or property (p. 353). “Professional qualification,” he asserts, provides 
the basis of the ruling group. The mandarins were recruited from among the 
“people,” and their descendants returned to the “‘people” if they failed to de- 
velop their talents. According to Mr. Khdi, it was in essence government by an 
intellectual elite of the type revered by the European philosophers of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. He maintains that the introduction of the 
capitalist method of production destroyed the ancient social hierarchy and gave 
birth to two “new classes’’: a bourgeoisie characterized by French culture and 
ownership of property and a proletariat recruited for the rubber plantations, 
mines, and industries (pp. 5, 381). These statements are in conflict with the 
author’s assertion that until the nineteenth century the mandarins constituted 
a “class of great proprietors” and that below them was a virtual “landless pro- 
letariat”’ who cultivated a few lots of communal land (p. 232). 

Unlike his treatment of the later period of colonial rule, the author fails to 
make a critical judgment of social and economic conditions during the ancient 
regimes. He justifies his failure to do so by saying that the incomplete facts of 
that period permit only a “limited explanation” (p. 7). A more consistent Marx- 
ian historian of Vietnam has written however in candid terms of feudal exploita- 
tion of the peasantry and resulting peasant-led revolts (Jean Chesneaux, Con- 
tribution a Uhistoire de la nation vietnamienne |Paris: Editions Sociales, 1955], 
p. 49). And a more discriminating Vietnamese writer than Mr. Khdi has ob- 
served that although the mandarin examinations were open in principle to indi- 
viduals of all social groups, preparation for the examinations required leisure 
hours and a mental attitude that hardly permitted the “‘people’” to compete 
(Cung Giu Nguyen, Volontés d’existence |Saigon: Editions France-Asie, 1954], 
p. 25). 

The influence of Communist propaganda is very apparent, in the final chapter 
on “the New Vietnam.” The author envisions independent Vietnam as a future 
“Marxian democracy.’”’ Using the Lenin-Stalin line, Mr. Khéi describes the 
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regime of Ho Chi Minh in 1953 as a “Democratic Republic” in which “the state 
practiced dictatorship: democracy for the people and dictatorship against reac- 
tionaries, imperialists and traitors’ (p. 488). [Cf. Mao Tse-tung, The People’s 
Democratic Dictatorship.| He fails to consider the possibility of the formation of 
an independent but non-Communist regime such as has been built since 1954 
in the South around Ngo Dinh Diem. Notwithstanding Mr. Khéi’s Communist 
orientation, the book, because of its unique scope, remains of great value to the 
still limited bibliography of Vietnamese history. 


Roy JuMPER 
Wake Forest College 


Conflict in Indo-China and International Repercussions: A Documen- 
tary History, 1945-1955. Ed. ALuan B. Coxe, with the assistance of W. 
Bryce Harland, Dennis H. Kux, Peter W. Lande and Larry H. Wendell. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1956. xxix, 265. Appendices. $5.00 (paper). 


Relatively few scholarly works have so far been published in this country 
dealing with postwar developments in Indo-China. Ellen Hammer’s study’ is 
the only full dress treatment of the period as a whole. The short volumes by 
Lawrence 8. Finkelstein? and Miriam 8. Farley* summarize the evolution of 
United States policy with respect to Indo-China, while Bernard B. Fall has 
brought out a more specialized investigation of the Viet Minh.‘ There are in 
addition a few journalistic accounts, some chapters in more general books, and 
a handful of articles in the learned journals. Several major studies are also prom- 
ised for the future. But by and large this field has been rather neglected by 
American scholarship. 

This is somewhat surprising in view of the importance which Indo-China has 
assumed in the Far Eastern policy of the United States, especially during the 
past few years. The record of American involvement in the Indochinese struggle is 
well known, and need not be dealt with here. While the situation in Laos, Cam- 
bodia and especially South Vietnam has improved tremendously since the 
Geneva Conference of 1954, on the whole Indo-China represents a major defeat 
for the postwar Far Eastern policy of the United States, and the greatest loss 
of territory to the Communists since the collapse of Nationalist China. The 
melancholy history of this period should be subjected to the most careful analy- 
sis for possible lessons applicable to our future relations with Asia. 

For this reason the volume of documents prepared by Professor Cole and his 
associates is particularly welcome. The collection includes approximately 100 
documents covering the period 1945 to 1955. Many of them have not previously 
been published. They are grouped into five chronological sections, each of which 


' Ellen J. Hammer, The Struggle for Indochina (Stanford, 1954) ; also The Struggle for Indo- 
china Continues, Geneva to Bandung (Stanford, 1955). 

* Lawrence 8. Finkelstein, American Policy in Southeast Asia, rev. ed. (New York, 1951). 

* Miriam 8. Farley, United States Relations with Southeast Asia, with Special Reference 
to Indochina, 1950-1955 (New York, 1955) 

*‘ Bernard B. Fall, The Viet-Minh Regime, Government and Administration in the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Viet-Nam, rev. ed. (New York, 1956). 
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is preceded by a short historical note outlining the main developments of the 
period covered, and providing a setting for fuller comprehension of the docu- 
ments reproduced. The chronological sections are further divided into subsec- 
tions dealing with French policies; documents relating to the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam; Franco-D.R.V.N. agreements; documents relating to the 
State of Vietnam; United States policies; policies of other non-Communist 
states; policies of Communist states; Cambodia; and Laos. 

This is a fairly short compendium, and inevitably a great deal of relevant 
material has been omitted. The editor notes in his Introduction that the col- 
lection ‘is intended not so much as an independent work, but rather for refer- 
ence use as a companion to such interpretative treatments of the subject as 
those written by Ellen Hammer, Philippe Devillers,5 and Paul Mus.’’ A single 
example may suffice to indicate the importance of certain omissions. In the sub- 
section dealing with American policy from March 1945 to May 1947, only two 
documents are included, both of which reflect President Roosevelt’s preference 
for a postwar international trusteeship over Indo-China. But this proposal was 
dropped almost immediately after his death, and documents are available which 
more accurately reflect the evolution of United States policy in this period. The 
practical abandonment of the trusteeship idea is set forth in a telegram from the 
Department of State to Ambassador Patrick J. Hurley in China in June 1945.7 
Later in the year John Carter Vincent, Director of the Office of Far Eastern 
Affairs, made clear in a speech delivered in New York that the United States 
did not challenge French sovereignty over Indo-China, but that we did hope 
for an early and amicable settlement between the French and the Annamese 
nationalists, and were prepared to assist in reaching such an agreement.* This 
apparently remained the policy of the United States until well into 1947. 

Except for this qualification, however, the collection will undoubtedly prove 
to be a valuable reference work for students of postwar Indo-China. It is care- 
fully arranged and admirably edited. There are also three useful appendices: a 
chronology of events; statistics on French expenditures in Indo-China and 
United States aid; and an annotated list of suggested readings. 

WILLIAM HENDERSON 
Council on Foreign Relations, New York 


Burma in the Family of Nations. By Mauna Mauna. Amsterdam: Djam- 
batan Ltd., 1956. xi, 236 (paper). 


Maung Maung is a distinguished young Burmese lawyer and editor of the 
independent Rangoon monthly The Guardian. Some time ago, while he was a 


* Philippe Devillers, Histoire du Viet-Nam de 1940 4 1962 (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1952). 

* Paul Mus, Viet-Nam, Sociologie d’une Guerre (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1952). 

7 See telegram dated June 10(?), 1945, quoted in Military Situation in the Far East, 
Hearings before the Committee on Armed Services and the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, Eighty-second Congress, Firat Session, T'o conduct an inquiry into the 
military situation in the Far East and the facts surrounding the relief of General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur from his assignments in that area (Washington, 1951), pp. 2892-2893 

* See Department of State Bulletin, XIII, No. 330 (Oct. 21, 1945), 644-648. 
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barrister of Lincoln’s Inn and correspondent of various Burmese newspapers in 
London, he found time also to present a doctoral dissertation to the University 
of Utrecht. This study has now been published and is a welcome addition to the 
scanty literature in English on Southeast Asia. While the ground covered may 
be familiar and Burmese-language sources surprisingly scarce in comparison 
with English-language sources, this study reads well and carries a meaningful 
message. The book’s usefulness is increased by eighty pages of appendices con- 
taining documents which are not easily available otherwise, from the Treaty of 
Yandabo of 1826 to the Reparations and Economic Co-operation Agreement 
between Burma and Japan of 1954. 

More than half of the study is devoted to the period prior to World War II. 
The author’s appraisal of the events which led to the loss of Burma’s independ- 
ence and to British colonial rule is marked by an impressive measure of equa- 
nimity and lack of dogmatism. It is often suggested that all Burmese intellec- 
tuals are Marxists. If so Maung Maung is an exception: 


It is fashionable to denounce colonialism and the ‘imperialists’ who feed fat on the colo- 
nies, and it is usual to say that the imperialists sent out their traders and their religious 
missions deliberately to pave the way for the conquering armies to follow. History is thus 
interpreted. The trader went first to barter and bargain, the missionary to teach and con- 
vert, and then the soldier brandishing the sword. If this interpretation were entirely cor- 
rect, there would be a certain rhythm in history, and such a rhythm would be fascinating. 
However, the facts of history do not always support this interpretation, for there is much 
that is fortuitous and haphazard in the growth of a nation and the relations between 
nations. It is not in the genius of a nation to order the sequence of events for three cen- 
turies ahead . . . (p. 3) 


This is obviously closer to Sir J. R. Seeley than to Hobson and Lenin. 

To those students of Burmese affairs who have been influenced in their inter- 
pretation of the consequences of British colonial administration by J. 8. Furni- 
vall’s writings, it will be of interest to note that, according to Dr. Maung, “no 
violence was done to the Burmese social structure ... nor to the Burmese legal 
system” (p. 5). He describes the pattern of administration developed in Burma 
as “sturdy and durable, if a little strange and artificial’ and concludes that 
“the British brought to Burma law and order and a centralized government, 
and this assured stability and certainty” (p. 75). But while importing the rule 
of law, the British discouraged the growth of democracy in the village: ‘Whereas 
there was little government under the kings—if only because they were gener- 
ally too weak to impose an effective central government—under the British 
there was too much government” (p. 75). 

These and similar obiter dicta may be of greater interest to the student of 
Asian affairs than Dr. Maung’s efforts to prove, from the Burmese record, his 
main thesis of “the interdependence of nations in this fast-shrinking world.” 
He maintains that the kingdom of Burma “realized too late that she could not 
live alone, that she was not the world” (p. 5). Nineteenth-century Burmese 
“were proud and blissfully ignorant of world affairs.” The consequence was that 
“the realities of power relations in the world escaped the Burmese” and they 
were more badly hurt by the impact of the West than would have been likely 
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had they used “the finer art of diplomacy” (p. 29). Thus, in 1824 “the Burmese 
people willed the war’’ against the British. The court of Ava’s refusal to engage 
in normal diplomatic relations made the war of 1852 “unavoidable” (p. 42). 
This state of affairs continued into the 1880’s and, as “absence of diplomacy 
only bred distrust and misunderstanding” (p. 63), annexation was the final out- 
come. 

Dr. Maung’s comments on Burmese policies after 1948 suggest that the les- 
sons of the nineteenth century were not lost. Indeed Burma would appear as an 
over-sensitive member of the family of nations since she regained her independ- 
ence. He tells how, in 1948, in order to appease the Communist rebels, U Nu 
announced a plan to form a ‘‘Marxist League” with the result that Burma’s 
credit fell sharply in the business markets: “The Union Government received 
the first shock of realization that in this modern world of interdependence be- 
tween nations, the borderline between domestic affairs and foreign affairs has 
become extremely thin, and even the projected creation of the Marxist League 
which was thought to be a purely domestic concern could have wide and serious 
repercussions” (p. 134). 

We are told that Burma’s policy of ‘“‘positive neutrality” is the result of the 
realization that isolation is impossible and that a nation of only seventeen mil- 
lion people could not successfully stem aggression from across its borders: “the 
only course left was to enter the United Nations Organisation and place hope 
on it”’ (p. 144). It is also explained to us that “the fear of aggression was at the 
back of the Union Government’s mind when it decided to be the first to recog- 
nise the new Communist regime in China”’ (p. 145). Finally we learn about the 
“Asian Policy” formulated in 1954 by U Ba Swe, who later became Prime 
Minister: ‘“The idea of a rigid Asian-African bloc is remote from the mind of 
the Union Government, for its leaders consider that the creation of another bloc 
would only aggravate the power bloc conflicts in the world. What is envisaged 


is a “Third Force’ of nations which have come together in an informal group, 
under no binding obligations, to work for a happier life and for peace’’ (p. 146). 


Guy J. PAUKER 


University of California, Berkeley 


Colonial Policy and Practice: A Comparative Study of Burma and Neth- 
erlands India. By J. 5. Furntvatu. New York: New York University 
Press (in cooperation with the Institute of Pacific Relations), 1956. xiii, 
568. Appendices, Index, Map. $7.50. 


This major work was not reviewed in the Far Eastern Quarterly when it was 
first published in 1948. Since Mr. Furnivall has preferred to have the book stand 
on its own merits, without revision for this second printing, it is possible to 
reread the book, not only for its extraordinary fullness in historical data (Chs. 
ii-vii) but also to examine whether its analysis and prognosis stand up to the 
test of the dozen years since he finished writing it. I know of no significant sub- 
sequent work on Southeast Asia which has not both benefited from it and been 
forced to take account of its richness. 
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J. 8. Furnivall “went out’ to an Indian province as a Civil Servant in 1902. 
In that capacity he served in Burma for the next two decades. Following the 
advent of Dyarchy he spent about twenty years as a semi-private citizen. For 
seven of these years, 1935-42, he was teaching at Cambridge University.' The 
other years were spent mostly in Burma in business, banking, and at the Uni- 
versity of Rangoon. When the Burmese decided for Independence in 1947 he 
agreed to stay. Since 1948 he has had the unique position of being Adviser to 
the Government of the Union of Burma. His intense bilingual knowledge of 
Burma, his extensive knowledge of South and Southeast Asia, his familiarity 
with socio-political developments on the world scene make what he has written 
always worthy of close scrutiny. 

When Furnivall arrived in Burma at the turn of the century, he came with 
the accoutrements of a late nineteenth-century English education. This spoke 
in terms of efficiency, social justice, ethical principles (pp. 288-289). But essen- 
tially it could not appreciate “‘the ill effect of the forces” which it liberated in 
the colonies (p. 439). As Furnivall tartly indicates, “all colonial powers have 
claimed in their contemporary idiom a two-fold objective of colonial policy: 
progress and welfare. On progress there has been general agreement, but in dif- 
ferent ages welfare has been identified with salvation, liberty and comfort. The 
Portuguese and early Dutch both claimed to open the kingdom of heaven to 
their subjects but they opened respectively a Roman heaven and a Protestant 
heaven. The later Dutch and the English both thought to confer freedom on 
their subjects; but the Dutch allowed them the freedom of their own custom 
and the English gave them the freedom of western law’’ (p. 436). 

The English and Dutch colonial systems varied in time and in place. For 
Britain Burma was a supplier of exportable primary products and a market for 
her manufactured goods. Western law, direct rule, and Western economic free- 
dom were the guide lines. For Holland, Indonesia primarily represented a needed 
source of tropical produce at low cost, obtained through indirect rule. On the 
whole Furnivall regards Dutch indirect rule in Java as presenting a favorable 
contrast to British direct rule in Burma (p. 271). He believes that the English 
system brought about the disintegration of (Burmese) social life through the 
inadequacy of law to control the working of anti-social economic forces. Hol- 
land, he claims, by its indirect rule avoided the blight of social disintegra- 
tion, by keeping the indigenous peoples ‘‘backward,” “‘cut off” from whatever 
benefits Western civilization might have brought to a colonial people (p. 428). 
But in the final analysis, the defects (pp. 276-280, 296-312, 419-430) of both 


‘It was then that the British Government of Burma requested his views for postwar 
solutions to long standing colonial problems. This book is the product. There is no evi- 
dence—though Furnivall has been silent on this point—that his document was favorably 
received. ‘‘If it had’’ forms one of the innumerable “‘ifs’’ in history. Its acceptance would 
have most probably avoided the calamitous introduction of Whitehall’s White Paper of 
1945. The latter called for ‘a reversion to executive rule as it had functioned before the 
political reform of 1923 Everything was to be as it had been before the war, only more 
so”’ (from Furnivall’s chapter, ‘Historical Setting,” in F. N. Trager and associates, Burma, 
Human Relations Area Files, Inc. [1956] p. 32) 
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British and Dutch variant policy gave rise to respective nationalist movements 
which ultimately ousted colonial power. Such movements have their genesis in 
gradual awareness of alienation. ‘““The people no longer feel at home, even in 
their own homes.”’ Resentment of “foreign rule and foreign ways’’ (p. 439) gives 
rise to the search for both individual and collective autonomy in opposition to 
the colonial powers. The economic development and progress conferred on the 
colony (but not necessarily on the people) had been regarded, falsely in Furni- 
vall’s view, as the long-run pathway to welfare and autonomy (p. 459). He ends 
this most striking chapter (xi) with the clear-cut recognition that only by ac- 
cepting the principles of nationalism, by directly fostering independence “can 
we enhance welfare and lay secure foundations for economic progress”’ (p. 466). 
The remaining pages of this book deal with the conditions necessary to bring 
about a reintegration of colonial societies, and a proposed political timetable for 
their attainment of autonomy or independence. The latter, he argues, is not an 
altruistic boon to be grudgingly or otherwise granted to “nationalist agitation” 
but rather to be furthered “in our own interest as a condition of world welfare”’ 
(p. 550). 

Furnivall wrote the Preface to the book in October 1947 when Burma, in 
agreement with the Labor government, decided to leave the British Common- 
wealth. “It is lamentable,” he wrote, ‘that we failed to capture the imagina- 
tion of the people so as to inspire an instinctive loyalty to the British connec- 
tion; but we cannot escape the consequences of the past.”’ 

Since World War II some 25 per cent or roughly 630,000,000 of the world’s 
population achieved self government or independence; some peacefully remain- 
ing in or withdrawing from former European connections; others fighting their 
way out of such connections. However, many millions of people are still living 
in colonial empires, whether of Western or Sino-Soviet variety. The basic anal- 
ysis and prescription of Colonial Policy and Practice still stand. 

Frank N. TRAGER 
New York Unwwersity 


The United Nations and Kashmir. By M. M. R. Kuan. Groningen: J. B. 
Wolters, 1956. viii, 213. Maps, Appendices, Bibliography, no Index. $4.00. 


ur ’ 


lo my country”’ reads the lofty though somewhat cryptic dedication of Dr. 
Khan’s book, and it requires only a few pages of reading to discover it is to 
Pakistan that his allegiance and devotion belong. He can hardly be blamed for 
defending his country’s position in the sorrowful struggle between India and 
Pakistan for the future of Kashmir. Many writers before him have recognized, 
as Dr. Khan has, the justice of the Pakistani case; his work, therefore, poses 
questions as to whether he has contributed in any new way to the existing 
studies of the Kashmir problem and whether he has succeeded in basing his 
conclusions upon solid evidence. 


Dr. Khan’s work, which was submitted to the University of Utrecht as a 


doctoral dissertation, emphasizes, as the title would indicate, the study of the 


United Nations intervention in the Kashmir dispute. However, less than one 
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half of the book deals with this aspect of the conflict, and regrettably even that 
portion does not go beyond a summary of the UN’s activities. The author de- 
scribes the deliberations of the Security Council when it took up the matter in 
January 1948; he reviews the presentation of the problem to the Security Council 
by the representatives of India and of Pakistan, but fails to point out that their 
intricate arguments stemmed from mutually exclusive views on the nature and 
origins of the controversy; and he mentions the Council’s important resolution 
of April 21, 1948, a resolution which was to be the cornerstone of all attempts at 
solving the dispute, without trying to evaluate this decision. The prolonged, 
eighteen-month negotiations of the UNCIP are covered in a brief and factual 
manner, with the exception of Dr. Khan’s comment that “from the very start of 
its activities the Commission had become suspicious of the Indian mood”’ (p. 
103). There is no evidence in the UN documents to give support to this assertion, 
for it was only at a later stage of its activities that the Commission became 
critical of the Indian attitude and suspicious of Indian sincerity in the plebiscite 
question. 

The review of the report to the Security Council by Sir Owen Dixon, who 
replaced the UNCIP, brings out once more the variety of proposals with which 
he tried to reconcile the stand of the governments of India and Pakistan and to 
assure the Kashmiri people of a guaranteed opportunity to express freely their 
wishes concerning their future. The review also reminds the reader of Sir Owen’s 
conviction that India has been primarily responsible for the failure to solve the 
Kashmir dispute. As to the five reports of Sir Owen’s successor, Dr. Frank P. 
Graham, covering the period of almost two years of his mediation, Dr. Khan’s 
book relates all the important facts and individual stages of negotiations. How- 
ever, he fails to appreciate Dr. Graham’s methodical, cautious, and skillful 
handling of the parties in dispute, as he finally narrowed their differences to 
two—though admittedly crucial—points: the scope of demilitarization of Kash- 
mir, and the induction of a Plebiscite Administrator into office. 

The Kashmir dispute suggests further studies of its various aspects, such as 
the mediation role of the United Nations and its techniques, the attitudes of the 
disputants toward the United Nations, the role of public opinion in the policy of 
the parties to the dispute, an examination of the Commonwealth position toward 
this intra-Commonwealth problem, and a study of Soviet policy toward the 
Kashmir conflict. Dr. Khan has limited himself to a general review of the United 
Nations intervention, and inasmuch as that objective is concerned he has per- 


formed his task in an admirably dispassionate and objective fashion. However, 


an analysis of the motivation for various actions and a critica] appraisal both of 
the resolutions passed by the Security Council and the UNCIP and of the en- 
deavors of the UN representatives would have added materially to the value of 
his study. 

In all fairness it must be noted that Dr. Khan does raise his voice in criticism 
of “the Commission’s activities, [which] sowed the seeds for future misunder- 
standing by ambiguous clarifications of the disputed points’? between the govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan (p. 105). Other experts (Michael Brecher and 
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Lord Birdwood) have shared his opinion. However, in equal fairness to the 
Commission, it should be stated that these ambiguities were inevitable because 
at the time the Commission passed its resolution it was denied knowledge of 
what was “the bulk of Indian troops’’; and it deliberately chose the rather vague 
term of “surveillance of the Commission” as it did not wish to be committed to 
a “control” of the “local authorities” in the Azad territory (p. 105). The Com- 
mission felt and hoped that the resolution, if accepted by both governments (as 
it was), would provide a sound basis for a detailed truce and plebiscite arrange- 
ment. Successful completion of the United Nations mediation efforts depended, 
and continues to depend, upon the good will and good intentions of the parties in 
dispute. This basic prerequisite of any successful mediatory action was missing. 
It speaks for Dr. Khan’s unflinching optimism that he recommends, after 
having studied the frustrating eight-year efforts of the United Nations in solving 
the conflict, that the Security Council demand from India and Pakistan the 
acceptance of the principle of arbitration and that it take a final stand on the 
whole issue. The Kashmir problem is packed with emotion, prestige considera- 
tions, the political implications of the Muslim-Hindu antagonism, and other in- 
tractable elements which preclude calm reasoning. Dr. Khan’s summary, in the 
first part of his book, of Kashmir’s historical, religious, and economic orientation 
only underlines the sadness of the fact that valid arguments do not always play 
the decisive role in a nation’s fate. It is not, therefore, surprising, that as a 
Pakistani national he gives way at the end of his work to expressions of indigna- 
tion, and that he tries to bring to public attention the dangers to peace which one 


day may violently erupt from the cauldron of the unsettled Kashmir dispute. 
Joser KorBeL 


Jniversity of Denver 


The Wonder That Was India. A Survey of the Culture of the Indian Sub- 
Continent before the Coming of the Muslims. By A. L. Basnam. New York: 
Macmillan, 1955 (London: Sidgwick and Jackson, 1954). xxiv, 568. 89 
Plates, 26 Line Drawings, Maps, Chronology, Bibliography, Index, Glos- 
sary. $9.00. 


No one should be repelled from this book by its title. It is one of a series, whose 
titles have been assigned by formula: The Glory that was Greece; The Grandeur 
that was Rome; The Splendour that was Egypt. If the publishers should desire, 
they could apply the formula indefinitely to books on other nations or states: 
The Fury that was ...; The Inscrutability that was ...; The Stately Homes 
that: were . . .; The Incredibility that was (or is) .. . 

The book, it happens, is both useful and good, and I should like at once to 
record my own appreciation. Its purpose, as its subtitle states, is to be “‘a survey 
of the Indian sub-continent before the coming of the Muslims.” It aims to do so 
in terms comprehensible “to the ordinary Western reader who has little know}- 
edge of the subject, but some interest in it.’”’ It could be added that the “general 
reader” who is addressed is likely to be one whose mother tongue is English; for 
the bibliography contains only a handful of titles of French and German works, 
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and these are rarely cited in the footnotes. At this time the book could be ad- 
vantageously used in the multitude of courses now developing in American col- 
leges and universities which deal at greater or less length with India, and are 
handled by instructors with greater or less information themselves about India, 
and patronized by students for whom, in Dr. Basham’s words, it is advisable 
“to leave nothing unexplained.” The book is also interestingly enough written 
to be recommended to the nonacademic reader. Finally, in spite of Dr. Basham’s 
failure to make the claim, the work at place after place should interest scholars 
who work professionally with Indian civilization as a whole or with segments of 
it. Although the book is bulky, it is small in consideration of the extent of the 
subject, and it is astonishing how much material the author has succeeded in 
including. 

The ten chapters of Dr. Basham’s work treat of five main themes, namely 
history with prehistory (70 pages); the state, social order, and daily life (153 
pages); religion (124 pages); the arts (40 pages); language and literature (93 
pages). In twelve appendices he gives very brief data on cosmology and geog- 
raphy, astronomy, the calendar, mathematics, physics and chemistry, physiology 
and medicine, logic and epistemology, weights and measures, coinage, the alpha- 
bet and its pronunciation, prosody, the Gypsies. 

The most successful section of the book, in my opinion, consists of the chapters 
on the state, social order, and daily life. Here Dr. Basham has utilized the great 
amount of work that has been done since the discovery of the ArthaSastra, and 
has tried to utilize that work critically. He rightly says, ‘“The text as we have it 
at present is certainly not the work of Kautilya, but it is very valuable neverthe- 
less, and contains genuine Mauryan reminiscences.” 

The least satisfactory section is that on the arts, which are not treated on a 
scale commensurate with that given to other departments of Hindu life. Religion 
and literature fare considerably better. In the latter case, Dr. Basham gives 
relatively extensive treatment to Tamil literature, therein differing from most 
previous scholars who have surveyed Indian civilization. 

Any scholar reading a work of such wide coverage as this is bound to note 
many points on which he disagrees, or would raise a question. Here follow a 
number of such points, none of them, however, of major importance. 

The Harappa culture is stated to have “spread down” the lower course of the 
Indus to the sea (p. 1). I suggest that we do not know its central point or the 
direction of its diffusion. 

The watershed between the Indus and the Ganges, Dr. Basham says, ‘‘has 
been the scene of many bitter battles since at least 1000 B.C.” (p. 2). This is 
probably true, but the point cannot be substantiated by reference to known 
battles at so early a date. 

Anquetil-Duperron’s Latin translation of a Persian version of four Upani- 
shads is mentioned in a manner that might let a reader think it was made in 
French (p. 5). 

It is only an assumption that in the Harappa period “every merchant or mer- 


cantile family had a seal” (p. 19). Until we know more about the Harappa 
script, we cannot justifiably make such a statement. 
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The single horn of the so-called Indus Valley “unicorn” is explained in a 
statement, “. .-. there is little doubt that the artist was trying to portray a 
normal bull, whose second horn was concealed by the first’’ (p. 23). Rather, the 
animal is not a “normal bull” but a hybrid, and it is just as likely that the artist 
was intending to portray a creature with a single horn. 

It is, again, an assumption that the “Gamester’s Lament” (Rig Veda 10.34) 
is a “secular” poem (p. 37) or “‘was originally a spell to ensure success in gamb- 
ling” (p. 403). It is just as properly to be considered religious, since it calls upon 
the god Savitr, and its purpose seems to be to release the gambler from his 
addiction to gambling rather than to guarantee that he will win. 

The celebrated story of Videgha Mathava’s progress eastward across northern 
India with the god Agni is interpreted as “the clearing of jungle and waste by 
farming” (p. 40), but it seems at least equally likely that the story describes the 
advance of Aryan civilization in terms of the progress eastward of the Vedic 
ritual under the ministration of Agni, god of the sacrifice. 

With respect to the term cakravartin (Universal Emperor) it might be noted 
that cakram with forms of vrt occur in the Rig Veda (p. 83). 

In addition to the duties of the king as protector which are mentioned (pp. 
88f) an additional one was protection of priests in the performance of their rites. 

In the story of King Nrga, the king’s punishment of becoming a lizard, came 
not ‘‘because he kept two litigants waiting in a dispute over a cow” (p. 114) but 
because he had unwittingly given a Brahman’s cow to another Brahman, and 
since neither Brahman would accept a compromise, the king had to pay the 
penalty. 

Why should we not believe that King Kumfrapdla inflicted a heavy fine on a 
merchant who killed a flea (p. 120)? And what justification is there for prefixing 
the adjective “fierce”’ to the word “Dravidian” (p. 124)? 

It seems doubtful that the well-known Aitareya Brihmana characterization of 
the classes of society with respect to the Kshatriya is “satirical” (p. 143). 

In various places Dr. Basham refers to “Jain monasteries” (e.g., pp. 164, 
289), but the Jain rest house for monks was not a monastery in the sense that 
the Buddhist monastery was, for the Jain monks were bound not to have an 
established residence. 

It does not seem to me certain that Yajfiavalkya was speaking “jestingly”’ 
when he counselled Gargi not to press her questioning too far (p. 178). 

Does the red powder used in celebrating the Holi festival really have a “grim 
significance’ (p. 207)? Why is it not merely erotic or lucky, like the red mark 
women put on their foreheads or the red colors used in household lucky dec- 
oration? 


’ 


“Oblong dice” are mentioned (p. 207) as appearing in India “later” [than 


Vedic times]. Rather, they have been discovered in the Harappa culture. 
Boxing and wrestling were sometimes, in spite of Dr. Basham’s statement 
(p. 209), sports of “respectable” people—for example, the father of the Jain 
Savior MahAvira indulged in them (see in the Jain Kalpasitra and the fifteenth- 
century manuscript illustrations of it). 
It might be noted in respect to nose ornaments in India (p. 212) that Dr. 
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P. K. Gode says that nose ornaments appear in India about A.D. 1000. (Annals, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, XTX, 313-332). 

Aditi, called “mother of the gods”’ (p. 233), is mother only of some of the gods, 
namely the Adityas, and not of some others, such as the ASvins and Usas. 

In one place Yoga is rendered as “‘union”’ in connection with the Yoga tech- 
nique (p. 246), but it should be rendered “discipline” (cf. Basham, p. 325). 

The columns of the ASokan monuments are mentioned as ‘‘perhaps the survival 
of a phallic emblem or megalith” (p. 263). Why not a survival of the Vedic idea 
of the prop or props that hold heaven apart from earth? 

It is wrong to speak of the “twenty-four Tirthankaras, twelve Universal Em- 
perors (cakravartins) and sixty-three Great Men (Saldkd-purugas)”’ (p. 290). The 
63 salakdpurugas include the 24 Tirthankaras and the 12 Cakravartins along 
with 9 Vasudevas, 9 Baladevas, and 9 Prativasudevas. Also it is commoner with 
the Jains to speak of nine fundamental categories (tattva) rather than seven and 
to add to the seven which Dr. Basham mentions (p. 291) the two others of punya 
(merit) and pdpa (evil). And is it certain that ParSva required nudity of his 
monks as Dr. Basham implies (p. 292)? 

It seems gratuitous and unjustified, when speaking of the figure of Gomma- 
teSvara at Sravana Belgola, that the creepers twined about his legs, “though 
intended to portray his sanctity,” “do but emphasize that he is a creature of the 
earth whom the earth pulls back” (p. 347). 

In mentioning the Early Eastern Indian school of miniature painting (p. 379), 
Dr. Basham might well have mentioned the Early Western Indian school also, 
which is only slightly younger. 

When giving the stories of Damayanti (pp. 409f) and Kannagi (pp. 470f) 
Dr. Basham could have noted that each performed her miracle by means of a 
Truth Act based upon her perfect chastity. 

Such points do not indicate any complaint against Dr. Basham’s book; rather 
they show that the book is a serious production entitled to careful examination. 

In general, the author has exercised excellent judgment in handling material 
throughout the work, being restrained and reasonable in interpretation, and at 
the same time suggestive and imaginative. 

W. Norman Brown 
University of Pennsylvania 


The Indian Heritage. By Humayun Kasrr. Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 
third (rev. and enl.) ed., 1955. xi, 170. $1.10. 

Hindu Society at Cross Roads. By K. M. Panrkxar. Bombay: Asia Pub- 
lishing House, 1955. 102. $.95. 


The nationalist movement in India, at least for the past half century, has 
been a demanding master. Circumstances of the times permitted few Indian 
intellectuals the grace necessary for wide reading, contemplation, and unhurried 
writing. For the most part, strictly academic endeavors were left to lesser col- 
leagues in the colleges, while the more impressive—and more speculative—men 
of letters joined in the attempt to secure freedom from British rule. It is a curious 
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fact that many of the most valuable contributions to contemporary Indian politi- 
cal and nationalist thought, and to a reinterpretation of Indian history, have 
come from the pens of active politicians, and not from those of the academicians. 
Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru are only two of the more recent of these contribu- 
tors. But a few scholar-politician-administrators, including the authors of the 
books under review, have done much to apply their broad knowledge towards 
educating Indian society to the realities of present conditions and to the impera- 
tive demands for social change. 

One of the major problems that Indian nationalists had to face in their pursuit 
of freedom was the creation of a sense of national and cultural unity. Professor 
Humayun Kabir, formerly Secretary of the Ministry of Education, Government 
of India, and now a member of the upper house (Rajya Sabha) in Parliament, 
published a book entitled Our Heritage in 1946! as a study in the unity and con- 
tinuity of Indian culture. The Indian Heritage is the third (revised and enlarged) 
edition of the original version of 1946. Among the enlargements is an introductory 
chapter (pp. 1-38) that gives a masterful, if simplified, survey of Indian cultural 
history from earliest times to the present. In addition, a postscript is appended to 
the present edition (pp. 167-170) wherein Kabir has a few words to say about 
the trend of recent cultural developments. 

Humayun Kabir, being a wise, systematically-trained scholar, and a Muslim 
of conviction and toleration, has succeeded in compiling a most compelling 
statement on his thesis of Indian unity. The framework of the book is the essay 
form—a style of writing that encourages literary quality. The central section on 
“Medieval Reconciliation” (pp. 75-110) is a fine addition to the literature on the 
relationship (and gradual unity) between the Hindu and Muslim ways of life in 
India. It is to be regretted, however, that Professor Kabir did not choose to dwell 
on those contrary trends in Hindu-Muslim relations that led to fratricidal con- 
flict in India and eventually to the formation of Pakistan. 

Scholars of various special interests may disagree with some of the generaliza- 
tions that constitute The Indian Heritage. Few will disparage the thoughtful 
effort that Humayun Kabir has made to interpret a unified Indian tradition to 
men of diverse backgrounds and with different cultural points of view. 

K. M. Panikkar’s Hindu Society at Cross Roads is a polemic that is in character 
with the stormy reputation of the author. Sardar K. M. Panikkar is a prolific 
writer; formerly chief administrative officer to several Indian Princes; more re- 
cently India’s Ambassador to China and Egypt; at present Ambassador to 
France. 


The thesis of the book, as stated succinctly by the author, is as follows (p. 3): 
(i) The social organization of the Hindus is the result of unregulated growth 
which through historical reasons came to be stunted in its early stages; 

(ii) The fragmentation of social feeling is the outstanding characteristic of the 
Hindu society and this fragmentation is based on the twin-institutions of 

joint family and caste; 


‘Our Heritage was based on Professor Humayun Kabir’s Maharaja Sayaji Rao Golden 
Jubilee Lectures given in 1943. 
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(iii) The institutions of the Hindu people are unconnected with their religion and 
are based wholly on law and custom and are therefore secular; 

(iv) Being based on law and custom they require continuous re-examination and 
modification through legislation. 

Despite some bits of evidence produced by K. M. Panikkar to sustain his 
thesis, many readers will deplore the slap-dash treatment which he has applied 
to this important subject. It appears to be the author’s view that Indian philoso- 
phy and Indian social institutions are not necessarily joined in a “Hindu way of 
life’ that has (or should have) religious sanction. Sardar Panikkar purports to 
show that Hindu institutions, such as caste and the joint family system, have 
only temporal, historical supports. Thus, broad social and economic change is 
alleged to be compatible with the intrinsic character of Hindu society. The 
temporal domain involves institutions and their change; the spiritual realm is 
confined to philosophy and religion (here narrowly conceived). 

This is a convenient theory to justify the Government of India’s gradual 
alteration of Hindu institutions by legislative means. Sardar Panikkar’s theory 
may be correct, despite contrary views from many other close observers of Indian 
thought and institutions. In any event, K. M. Panikkar does not prove his case. 

Ricwarp L. Park 
University of California, Berkeley 


Moscow and the Communist Party of India: A Study in the Postwar 
Evolution of International Communist Strategy. By Jonn H. Kaurt- 
sky. New York: Technology Press of Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy and John Wiley and Sons, 1956. xii, 220. Bibliography, Index. $6.00. 


This book is of interest to students of modern India and modern China, and 
to those concerned with the international Communist movement and with Com- 
munist political theory. It is a careful account of the various strategies pursued 
by the Communist Party of India from 1945 to 1954, and the relationship of 
these strategies to Soviet and Chinese Communist influences. 

With considerable precision, Mr. Kautsky, who is currently an assistant pro- 
fessor of Political Science at Washington University in St. Louis, describes and 
analyzes the three strategies of Communism in India. The “right” strategy, 
which was pursued from 1945 to 1947, regards imperialism and feudalism as the 
main enemies and therefore allies the Communist Party with anti-imperialist, 
anti-feudal parties in a united front “from above.” The “left” strategy, followed 
in India from 1947 through 1949, regards capitalism and the native bourgeoisie 
as major enemies. It stresses a united front “from below” by “appealing to 
workers and also the petty bourgeoisie and poor peasantry ... to leave labor 
and bourgeois parties and work with the Communists.” A third strategy, which 
Mr. Kautsky describes, he calls “neo-Maoist”’ strategy. The CPI shifted to this 
strategy in 1949 and 1950 and has been guided by it ever since. As its name 
suggests, it is based on certain aspects of Maoist strategy in China, namely, 
opposition to imperialism and feudalism (like the “right” strategy) through 
alliances swith workers, peasants, petty bourgeoisie, and the anti-imperialist 
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bourgeoisie from ‘‘below”’ (like the “left” strategy). Within this context, argues 
Kautsky, violence is seen as a mere tactic and “therefore not a principal criterion 
for the classification of Communist strategies.’ 

After almost five years of continuous struggle within the CPI and largely 
through the intervention of the Comintern, the CPI settled on this new strategy 
which ‘calls for co-operation of ‘‘all classes, parties, groups, organizations and 
individuals, including capitalists and even feudal elements,” the sole criteria for 
participation being “friendliness to the Soviet Union and antagonism to the 
United States.”” Essentially, this new strategy represents the strategy of inter- 
national Communism for the cold war. “The cold war has taken the place of the 
class struggle,’ concludes Mr. Kautsky. 

In effect, then, the party thus seeks to become not only the party of the work- 
ing classes and of the peasantry, as Mr. Kautsky explains, but even of the 
capitalists. And in fact the CPI, in contrast to its claims—and like, we may add, 
virtually all political parties in underdeveloped areas—is a party largely of 
intellectuals in search of a ‘“‘constituency.”’ 

Mr. Kautsky is particularly concerned with the role of Moscow in shaping 
the various policies of the CPI. This study therefore represents a case study of 
the role of Moscow in the internal policies of a Communist Party. Although this 
study does not explicitly deal with the problem of party unity for a Communist 
Party in a non-Communist country, the data presented do suggest that the 
Comintern is regarded by CPI leaders as an absolute source for healing party 
differences and helping to maintain party unity. During the postwar decade 
described in this study, many serious conflicts arose within the CPI, and sub- 
stantial defections among the rank and file occurred, but at no point was any 
serious effort made by any of the factional leaders to create a rival Communist 
Party. In fact, the CPI is the only major political party in India which has 
avoided fragmentation since 1945. It would seem, therefore, that not only does 
the CPI serve a useful purpose to Moscow, but reliance upon guidance from 
Moscow is in itself important to the CPI, for without it the CPI might suffer 
from the same splits which other Indian parties have experienced. If this assump- 
tion is valid, a break between the CPI and the Comintern or a Soviet-Chinese 
split would have the effect of depriving the CPI (and other Asian Communist 
parties) of the authoritative source for “legitimacy” in strategy. Rival factions 
could no longer be certain by what ‘‘criteria” conflicts within the party could be 
resolved. 

Does the postwar history of the CPI suggest any conflicts between Moscow 
and Peking? Mr. Kautsky does not think so. The CPI shifted to a “‘neo-Maoist”’ 
strategy not at the instigation of Communist China but of the Soviet Union. 
There is a WFTU Liaison Bureau for the Asian and Australasian countries with 
its headquarters in Peking, but there is no evidence that this bureau directs the 
Communist movements of this area. Furthermore, Mr. Kautsky believes that 
there is no evidence in the realm of theory that Peking and Moscow are in conflict 
at this time, in spite of past disagreements. The point is that an examination of 
Indian Communist strategy since World War II does not indicate any conflict 
between the Soviet Union and China. 
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Through his examination of the relationship between the CPI and Moscow, 
Mr. Kautsky has succeeded not only in clarifying the strategy of the Commu- 
nist Party of India, but in calling our attention to the way in which the cold war 
has affected both Communist theory and world Communist strategy. 

Myron WEINER 
University of Chicago 


Mediaeval Sinhalese Art. By ANANDA K. Coomaraswamy. New York: Pan- 
theon, 2nd ed., rev., 1956..xvi, 344. Appendices, Glossary, Index, 53 Plates 
and 152 Figures (in text). $12.50. 


The monograph was first published in 1908. The deductions of this pioneer 
work have become common knowledge and basic to an understanding of the 
history of Indian art although they were derived from a strictly regional aspect 
and a period limited in time—namely, Ceylon of the last two centuries and 
particularly the highland regions of Ceylon, the Kandyan Kingdom. The art of 
a people is here analyzed in meticulous detail, in the last stages of its traditional 
practice. The people, however, were far from homogeneous, the last two Kandyan 
kings, Sri Raja Simha (1747-80) and his brother, were of Tamil blood, the prac- 
ticing craftsmen were of Sinhalese or Tamil descent. Historically, moreover, the 
Tamil or South Indian element in Ceylonese culture is only one of the pervasive 
factors to have come from India to the earlier civilization of the island. The 
founder of the “Sinhalese” race had come from northeastern India. If one thous- 
and artisans were sent over in the retinue of the Pindyan (Tamil) princess who 
became the wife of King Vijaya, the first Sinhalese king who had come from 
Magadha in Northeast India, a representative number of craftsmen, including 
goldsmiths, weavers and potters, accompanied also the landing of the branch of 
the Sacred Bo-tree when Sanghamitté landed in Ceylon in 288 B.C. These 
Indian craftsmen, from the south and the northeast brought their traditions 
with them. They persisted into the time of British rule, when they were under- 
mined by the Industrial Revolution and suppressed by Victorian standards of 
taste. How far then can the traditional practice of the crafts which a living 
religion, Buddhism, the Kandyan court and the people knew how to make use 
of, be called ‘‘Mediaeval Sinhalese art’’? 

Semantically, but not in its substance, the book is dated. A traditional practice 


of art was known at the beginning of this century almost exclusively only in 
its mediaeval European setting. This historical form alone then represented the 
validity of tradition. Transferred from its Western setting, the term “‘mediaeval”’ 
evokes romantic nostalgia and leads to ambiguity when applied to an Eastern 
civilization of any date, and particularly to one so recent. However, all Asian 


art is “traditional” as long as it is Asian and as long as it is art. 

The Sinhalese, i.e., the regional, character of the art of Ceylon is stressed 
throughout the monograph, though it is hardly defined and only exemplified in 
the most careful and exhaustively descriptive inventory made to this day of any 
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region of Indian art. With the author’s insistence on the regional character of 
the Kandyan crafts, he never forgets to point out that “‘Ceylon is a more perfect 
window through which to gaze on India’s past than any that can be found in 
India herself” (p. 18). The window, however, belongs itself to the vast edifice of 
Indian art—for Kandyan art is but a branch of Indian art. The architecture, for 
example, is cognate with that of Malabar (Kerala); whereas matting, a genuine 
folk art practiced by Sinhalese women, is closely related in motif and ritual to 
that of the embroidered Kantha of Bengal. 

These branches of Indian art were not known to scholars when Coomaraswamy 
wrote his volume on Sinhalese art, his first standard book in which are laid the 
foundations of his life work. From the outset, Coomaraswamy knew that the 
“artistic impulse . . . is always a desire, conscious or sub-conscious, to express or 
manifest Idea” (p. 211) and that “design is the knowledge of and power to make 
use of already determined forms” (p. 64). “The painter always seems to see his 
design upon the surface, and merely to outline what to him is already there.” 
‘“‘Tdea,’”’ with reference to tradition is revelation, whereas the seeing of the design 
to be outlined as already there is part of immediate intuition. The coincidence 
of immediate intuition in a craftsman at work, with the original revelation is the 
ever-renewed pivotal point of traditional art. The mechanization of its form is a 
by-product which assumes the dimension of a substitute with the qualified but 
uninspired practitioner. 

Not only the nature of traditional art, but also the mode of its transmission 
were chief concerns of Coomaraswamy. The latter is in the teaching of the craft 
and in the organization of the craftsmen. Unfortunately, Coomaraswamy’s ex- 
hortation that ‘a critical examination of the history and tradition of the Kam- 
malar and their technical literature is greatly to be desired” (p. 63) remains, on 
the whole, unfulfilled to this day. Equally, too, has his insistence on the teaching 
of drawing to the beginner in the “traditional way,”’ by making him draw curves 
and patterns full of meaning, remained fruitless in actual practice. 

In his later work, Coomaraswamy increasingly turned from the psychology of 
form to metaphysics. The remarks on the Liya pata, this “exceedingly conven- 
tional foliar ornament—more characteristic of Sinhalese design than any other 
form” (p. 103) in which he recognized the ‘‘curve of energy and growth, rhythmic 
and disciplined, but unsatisfied, ever striving towards an end not yet attained” 
(p. 104) in their penetrating interpretation of form, scarcely have their equal in 
Coomaraswamy’s writings. 

Valid to this day in its account of all the branches of art, from architecture to 
the jewelry and pottery of Kandy in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
and of the function of the craftsmen, the book today, nearly half a century after 
its first publication, remains fundamental and compels further research on its 
basis, in the far-flung fields of art as form on the one hand, and the social struc- 
ture and history of the craftsmen, on the other. 


STELLA KRAMRISCH 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Textiles and Ornaments of India: A Selection of Designs. Ed. Monrogr 
Wueecer. Texts by Pupul Jayakar and John Irwin. New York: Museum 
of Modern Art, 1956. 96. 110 Plates (16 in color), Bibliography. $4.00. 


From times immemorial handicrafts have occupied a special place in India’ 
Skilled artisans—weavers, dyers, metal workers, wood carvers, embroiderers 
are to be found in all parts of the country, contributing to the richness and color 
of Indian life. All forms of dress and ornamentation have received particular 
attention. The classical Sanskrit writings contain many detailed descriptions of 
clothes and jewelry, and even beauty aids, such as lipsalve and ointments with 
which their heroes and heroines adorned themselves. The poetic writings of 
Kalidasa, Bhasa, and other authors abound in such descriptions, and the Bharata 
Natya Sastra, a treatise on the dance and drama, devotes an elaborate chapter 
to costumes, jewelry, stage make-up and furnishings. 

It was a happy inspiration of the Museum of Modern Art in New York, under 
the direction of Mr. Monroe Wheeler, to organize an exhibition of Indian textiles 
and ornaments in 1955. That exhibition brought within the direct experience of 
many people in this country examples of Indian craftsmanship springing from 
an unbroken tradition extending over thousands of years. This book may help 
to give some permanence to that experience. It includes reproductions in color 
and black and white of some of the exhibits, introduced in a Foreword by Mr. 
Wheeler and explained in two “interpretive essays.”” Pupul Jayakar of the All- 
India Handicrafts Board writes on “Indian Fabrics in Indian Life,’ and John 
Irwin of the Victoria and Albert Museum in London contributes a scholarly 
essay on “Indian Textiles in Historical Perspective.” 

The authors in their essays have traced the history of the handicrafts and the 
many sources of the artisan’s inspiration. They have discussed the distinctive 
characteristics which developed in the products of different parts of the country, 
and Mrs. Jayakar advances an interesting theory linking the colors and patterns 
in vogue in each region with its physical and geographical features. Also described 
are the various dyeing processes, and materials used for dyeing by the tradi- 
tional craftsman, ranging from lac and pomegranate rind to iron shavings and 
vinegar. The fabrics so produced cover a vast range, including brocades of gold 
and silver, cotton and silk, textiles with embroidery and ‘‘mirror work,’’ aborigi- 
nal weaves and other creations. 

The photographs, by Mr. W. W. Hennessy and Mr. Soichi Sunami, are a 
delight to the eye and almost as much a tribute to the skill of the photographer 
as to that of the craftsmen whose work they illustrate. The specimen of an 
exquisite corner of a nineteenth-century Kashmir shawl in mango and leaf 
design illustrates the delicate stitches that give distinction to Kashmiri em- 
broidery. The silk-embroidered East Bengal cotton Kanthi presents a wide 
assortment of detail with dance figures holding cymbals, and another group 
comprising mangoes, flowers, leaves, birds, an elephant, lion, and tortoise; the 
white background is admirably suited to the rich pattern. The blue and red 
hanging in the Persian style is a fine example of vivid detail, with idealized 
figures dancing and playing musical instruments in a paradise of flowers, leaves, 
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trees, birds, and deer. The silks from Sindh, Hyderabad, Western India, and 
Assam are each different in texture and design, but they all reveal a sensitive 
blending of colors. The detail of the Uttar Pradesh appliqué canopy has an 
unusual pattern of small boys riding horses and elephants. The Phulkari work 
of the Punjab is represented by a red cotton dress with a floral and symmetric 
design embroidered in yellow silk, and a cotton shawl with yellow silk embroidery 
and tiny mirrors. The black satin shirt with red tie-dye spots and gold and sequin 
work is a fine specimen of the Kutch style. The northern India brocade jacket 
with gold red and blue Arab letters is most interesting. There is a picture in color 
of the dancer Shanta Rao in full dance costume. It is a pity, however, that the 
_ pose selected is so awkward as to require her to support herself on a cushion. 

The various ornaments and bibelots exhibited also reveal extraordinary skill 
and originality. They include several designs of necklaces, pendants, chains, 
girdles, anklets and bracelets from all parts of the country, many of which are 
in vogue even today. Also represented are ornamental vessels such as copper 
and brass bowls and spice boxes, and some magnificent Moghul vessels in jade. 
Toys, masks, and decorative pieces complete the collection. Outstanding in this 
group are a five-foot brass temple lamp, made up of three tiers of oil burners 
surmounted by peacocks, and a carved eighteenth-century ivory boat. 

The authors and the publishers of this volume are to be congratulated on pre- 
senting the intricate gifts of the Indian craftsman so simply and attractively 
that both expert and layman may delight in them. 


LeeLta Row Dayan 
Washington, D.C. 


Yoga Uniting East and West. By SetvarasaAn Yesupian and ELIsaperu 
Haicu. New York: Harper, 1956. 161. $3.00. 


In many ways this is a very remarkable and commendable book, refreshingly 
different from the vast majority of treatises on Yoga intended for the Western 
reader. The authors have succeeded in setting forth their ideas with great clarity 
and in an arresting fashion, free of that tendency to prolixity and luxuriant 
verbiage which makes so many of the current popular manuals on Yoga and 
Indian philosophy in general nearly incomprehensible to the neophyte. 

This book is not a textbook for any particular branch of Yoga; it attempts to 
explain in the broadest terms what Yoga is and what it seeks to accomplish, but 
the reader will look in vain for a discussion of Yogic postures and the intricate 
directions for breath control required in Hatha Yoga. The authors have rather 
sought to clarify the meaning and purpose of Yoga and in particular to suggest 
how, by means of its application, a Christian may become a better Christian, 
living in greater harmony with his fellow man and on a higher spiritual plane 
than is normally possible. For it is the authors’ thesis, which runs like a thread 
through their whole book, that Christ is nothing else than the divine Overself 
dwelling equally within each of us, and that salvation is to be attained by uniting 
our higher consciousness with this Christ-Self. This blessed state of absorption 
in the divinity is the same for all of us, and all, therefore, who partake of this 
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mystic union of their human consciousness with God are united in one universal 
brotherhood. The most expeditious mode of achieving union with Christ is by 
Raja Yoga, the exposition of which in the latter part of the first chapter consti- 
tutes one of the most lucid portions of the book. Here the authors take great 
pains to explain what is meant by the Indian concept of a condition of being, 
which involves becoming that thing and not entertaining thoughts about it. If, 
for example, one is to experience a state of happiness, he must not merely be 
happy, because “happiness” and “I” are two separate entities, but he must 
utterly identify himself with happiness, i.e., become happiness itself where 
personal identity is lost. The meaning of the Golden Rule is enhanced and beauti- 
fied, the authors feel, when one has come to realize in this way that the self of his 
friend and neighbor whom he has hurt is, after all, identical with his own inner 
self, and thus, the harm he has committed falls upon himself alone. Christ is thus 
to the Christians what Krsna is to the Vedantist Hindu, viz. the universal 
Overself. The authors often quote verses from the Bible to illustrate or strengthen 
this equation; rarely indeed do they quote from any Indian writings. In this way, 
they believe, their message is bound to have more meaning to the Occidental 
reader, as it comes to him in familiar garb. 

The second chapter is devoted to setting forth the Indian approach to life 
and the problem of salvation, as distinguished from the Occidental or Christian; 
the former is an individual path to immortality wrought by each one unaided by 
another; the latter is the collective path of brotherly love. The Indian is born 
and grows up in an environment characterized by piety and faith (the authors 
suggest), and his whole life is dedicated to union with God. Even the great 
masses Of Indians whose consciousness is ‘naturally on a much lower level and 
who cannot comprehend the subtleties of this mystic union with the divine 
Self, devote their lives to God, though they need the help of external symbols in 
the form of images, pictures, and the like, as they are incapable of conceiving 
God in the abstract. An Indian’s whole life is an inward search for the under- 
lying reality of the universe, the eternal Self, the Krsna of the Bhagavadgita. 
When he once achieves the coveted goal of identifying his higher self with God, 
he becomes filled with universal love, since he has thus come to know that the 
selves of all mankind are one and the same self, the God-Self. But the Occidental 
proceeds in the opposite direction: his starting point is universal love for his 
fellow man. 

Christian brotherhood puts into practice the laws of the divine Overself, say 
the authors, and Christian love is based on the unity of divine consciousness. 
Christ exhorted his followers to unselfish love for all, and did not speak to the 
common man of the incomprehensible superconscious self, for he knew this would 
be empty and meaningless. But by practicing the fruits of mystic union in the 
form of selfless brotherly love, even the common man can gradually attain the 
power and strength needed to elevate his consciousness to ever higher levels. 
This is the way of faith in Christ’s teachings; for when union with the Father is 
not possible, the only connection is faith; but when at last the human conscious- 
ness has been merged with the Christ-Self, faith is transmuted into knowledge. 
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In the final chapter the authors present their view that the ideal should be 
the merging of the Occidental and Oriental paths. The latter affords meaning and 
purpose to the life of the individual; the former puts into practice the results ob- 
tained by following the individual path of the Orient. The two ways are incul- 
cated in the Biblical verse ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” (Leviticus 
19:18, Mark 12:31). The first is the individual path of Yoga, the second is the 
collective path of brotherly love. The two paths start from different points, but 
they both merge at their terminus. The authors feel we may achieve our goal 
more quickly by following both paths simultaneously: this is the true union of 
East and West. 

Occasionally the authors indulge in fantasies to which the Western reader 
possessing even a modest acquaintance with Indian history and culture is bound 
to object. For example, the origin of the caste system is attributed to the in- 
ventive genius of the Emperor ASoka, who opined that by a systematic com- 
partmentalization of society along occupational lines in which endogamy would 
be the rule, perfection in the various branches of human endeavor could gradually 
be attained. His knowledge of the laws of nature and selective breeding evolved 
from his deep study of Ayurveda! In fact, the authors attribute very nearly all 
India’s attainments in the realms of art, sculpture, literature, and the develop- 
ment of the sciences to the wise and beneficent reign of ASoka. In the chapter 
on the Oriental path the authors are at times inordinate in their praise of Indian 
institutions and customs, which they often seek to justify in a fashion fair neither 
to India nor the Occident. Their occasional inroads into philology are not par- 
ticularly felicitous; thus, they appear to have accepted blindly the traditional 
etymology of Hatha (in Hatha Yoga) as originating in a combination of Ha 
“the sun” and Tha “the moon,” as Hatha Yoga is nothing but the union of the 
positive energy of the sun with the negative energy of the moon (p. 43)! Witness 
also their statement about the word Yoga as deriving from two Sanskrit roots, 
one signifying “to immerge’”’ (scil. in God), the other “to couple” or “‘connect”’ 
and the comparison of it with Hungarian iga (p. 39). None of the Sanskrit words 
used throughout the text are provided with diacritical marks, though this omis- 
sion need not prove especially alarming in a popular work of this character. 
In connection with the Biblical quotation “I am that I am” (Exodus 3:14) it is 
puzzling that the authors have given only the first of the three Hebrew words 
(Eheje asher eheje) as though it alone constituted the whole; so on p. 17 we read: 
“for when Moses asked what God’s name was God replied ‘Eheje’, signifying 
‘I am that I am.’ ”’ Proper names are often spelled in a curious way; thus, we 
read Laxmy (p. 72), Chitoor, Trichinapoly, and Tiruvannamalay (p. 94). A few 
typographical errors have been noted, viz. “formular’” in lieu of “formula,” 
p. 52; “direction” for “directions” (p. 31) and “Indiologist” for ‘“Indologist”’ 
(p. 75), though whether the latter is truly typographical cannot be determined. 
It is unfortunate in this reviewer’s opinion that the book has no index, but it is 
perhaps debatable whether a work of this kind really requires such an aid. 


Water HarpiInc MAURER 
The Library of Congress 
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Crescent and Green: A Miscellany of Writings about Pakistan. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1956. x, 170. Illustrations. $4.75. 


This volume is a collection of essays culled largely from the early issues of the 
Pakistan Quarterly. It represents a quiet effort on the part of the Pakistan govern- 
ment to spread a knowledge of things Pakistani. This is certainly a highly com- 
mendable purpose, for there is a genuine dearth of good literature on Pakistan. 

The emphasis in Crescent and Green is on the cultural and historic bases of 
Pakistan. The volume, introduced with an article by Arnold Toynbee entitled 
“Pakistan as an Historian Sees Her,” falls naturally into three divisions. The 
first, including seven of the sixteen articles in the book, is made up of contribu- 
tions of archaeological or historical interest, such as Sir Mortimer Wheeler’s 
“Four Thousand Years of Pakistan,” or Winifred Holmes’ account of the mem- 
oirs of Gulbadan Bano Begum, sister of the emperor Humayun. The second part, 
consisting of five articles, including an illuminating discussion by Jalaluddin 
Ahmed on “Art in Pakistan,” deals with art and Jiterature. The last three articles 
in the book, two of which are by the Italian scholar Alessandro Bausani, are 
concerned with Iqbal and his philosophy. 

To the American the emphasis on Indus Valley civilization—and even older 
peoples—may seem strange in a country so young, and so professedly Islamic, as 
Pakistan. Perhaps it is youth that makes Pakistan so intrigued with the history 
of her territory. More likely the interest reflects an awareness of similarity: one 
needs only to observe the pottery of Mohenjo Daro and village pottery today to 
realize that there has been a continuity of tradition. Sir Mortimer Wheeler has 
made this same point before, and he does it again in this volume. Pakistan, he 
writes, is “‘a product of historical processes of which Islam itself is only the most 
recent and emphatic.” Some of the intriguing riddles about the area are en- 
gagingly presented in this book. Has the oldest alphabet in the world been 
discovered in Baluchistan, as Leslie Alcock suggests? Were the cities of the Indus 
Valley civilization referred to in the Rig Veda, as Sir Mortimer Wheeler be- 
lieves? Articles by V. Gordon Childe and W. Norman Brown, surveying the 
history of this part of the subcontinent, serve well to tie this section together. 

Three articles on art complement each other neatly. A general discussion of 
Muslim painting by 8. Amjad Ali, pointing out Christian and Chinese influences 
in Muslim artists, and surveying their work into the seventeenth century, is 
followed by a short article explaining and illustrating the development of realism, 
particularly among the artists of the Mogul Empire. These two essays serve as a 
fitting background for Jalaluddin Ahmed’s lucid and interesting account of the 
works and styles of the leading Muslim artists on the subcontinent in this cen- 
tury —Pakistani artists today. , 

Of the two articles devoted to literature, that by Benjamin Brooks, of the 
English department at Peshawar University, is the most interesting, although it 
has nothing to do with Pakistani literature as such. This discussion of the Indian- 
based novels of Kipling, E. M. Forster, and A. E. W. Mason deserves mention, 
however, because it is concerned with the problem of authenticity and genuine- 
ness a novelist meets when he writes of a culture neither his own nor that of 
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his readers. A. S. Bokhari has written a pleasant, mildly witty essay pointing 
out some of the problems faced by Urdu writers today, but it is disappointing 
to note that he mentions none by name. 

Of Bausani’s two articles on Iqbal, one—the last essay in the book—-may be 
readily dismissed. It compares Iqbal with Dante, the Javidname with the Para- 
diso, and seems to be as much an exercise in Italo-Pakistani relations as anything. 
His first article tries to show the differences between Iqbal’s thought and Western 
thought. Iqbal’s insistence on God as personality, as opposed to the Greek con- 
cept of God as substance points up, Bausani believes, “the great progressive and 
modern values implied in a really pure monotheism,” and thus represents some- 
thing of value to Western thought. This is, however, a rather sketchy essay by 
which to introduce Iqbal to Western readers. The other bit of Iqbaliana is a 
contribution by the Dutch scholar, J. J. Houben, from which Iqbal, well-wrapped 
in Thomist thought, emerges as a keen proponent of perfect democracy. 

Crescent and Green pretends only to offer, in a convenient format, some writings 
on Pakistan. With the exception of Brooks’ article there is little distinctively 
original about it; indeed, some of its articles bear all the earmarks of having 
been quickly dashed off, ostensibly to please the editor of the Pakistan Quarterly. 
It does not treat political, social, or economic problems. The book represents 
only a weak beginning towards the supplying of information about this new 
nation. 


FREELAND K. ABBoTr 
Tufts University 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Foreign Relations of the United States. Diplomatic Papers. The Con- 
ferences at Malta and Yalta, 1945. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1955. Ixxviii, 1032. Maps, Illustrations, Index. $5.50. 


No nation can boast of so fine a record as the United States in the matter of 
publication of diplomatic papers (or, for that matter, accessibility to unpublished 
material). For each year, from 1861 to 1940, there has appeared one or more 
volumes containing the most important of the year’s diplomatic correspondence 
—and the series continues. From time to time, there have been additional vol- 
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umes covering specific topics such as the Peace Conference of 1919 and Japanese- 
American relations from 1931 to 1941; now there is projected a special series on 
the conferences held during the Second World War. The volume under review 
is the first, to be followed by the conferences at Potsdam, Cairo, Teheran, 
Washington, Casablanca, and Quebec. 

It must be admitted that the publication of this useful volume did not stem 
from completely lofty motives. The ‘“‘expression of interest’’ by certain Senators 
and by members of the Senate Appropriations Committee which accelerated 
the publication program was in large measure political. It was hoped that the 
material brought to light would cast discredit upon Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
the Democratic Party while justifying the Republican contention during the 
election of 1952 that Yalta was a sell-out. The pressure on the Department of 
State was apparently very great, for two days after the Department announced 
that for reasons of security and international amity the volume would not be 
released, it was “‘leaked”’ to the New York Times which published the documents 
in full. 

The revelations were very disappointing to the Republicans. The legend of a 
failing President deliberately misled by traitorous advisors to betray China and 
Poland was not substantiated. Alger Hiss emerged not as a cunning and malevo- 
lent policy maker but only as a technician representing the United States at the 
working level. And the record is clear that, at least, he opposed the Soviet pro- 
posal to admit the three Soviet republics to the United Nations. 

Indeed, the main lines of the Yalta story remained unaltered. The documents 
contribute a great wealth of detail on many aspects of the conferences. There are 
revealed the uneasiness by Britain and America over Russia, the bargain made 
with the Soviet Union for her entry into the Far Eastern war, plans for the dis- 
memberment of Germany, and Anglo-American differences at Yalta on many 
questions despite the preliminary conference at Malta. There is a good deal of 
private chit-chat among the leaders and some very indiscreet and deprecatory 
remarks about the French, the Poles, and the Germans (which proved embar- 
rassing in 1955 and greatly irritated Winston Churchill). But the broad interpre- 
tations will not require revision. 

The organization of the volume is impeccable and the editors deserve high 
praise. There are three sections. The first, of 459 pages, deals with pre-conference 
matters and contains documents which passed among the three powers and 
among various American agencies on arrangements for the conferences and 
negotiations and recommendations on principal subjects such as the United 
Nations, Poland, Yugoslavia, the role of France, Germany, war criminals, 
Turkish straits, and others. At the end of each subject is an excerpt from a 
Briefing Book which shows the pre-conference position of the United States on 
that subject. At the end of the section is the Stettinius ‘‘Record’’—extracts from 
his diary on preparations for the conference. The second section of 90 pages is on 
Malta and the third, of 400 pages, on Yalta. At the beginning of each of the con- 
ferences is the log of the President, which furnishes a calendar, followed by the 
minutes of the conferences and related documents in chronological order. Here 
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are the recordh of the discussions of the Joint Chiefs, Combined Chiefs, Foreign 
Ministers, the 'Urtited States delegation, and of the plenary meetings; conversa- 
tions at luncheons and dinners—talks on every level on matters of the highest 
policy. Here is Churchill cold and suspicious; FDR conciliatory; Stalin frank and 
pressing for guarantees—and their staffs arguing, hedging, backing, and filling. 

Here is the story from American sources; not only from State Department 
files but from many other places: Roosevelt and Hopkins papers at Hyde Park, 
Department of Defense records, and original notes kept by Charles Bohlen, 
Freeman Matthews, and Alger Hiss, the first of which was considered by both 
the White House and the State Department as the nearest thing to an official 
American record of Yalta. All that is lacking to make the American record of the 
conferences complete are the private papers of Byrnes, Harriman, and Stettinius 
which were not available to the editors. The volume contains some impressive 
and historic illustrations, three important maps, a list of participants, and an 
extremely useful glossary of abbreviations, code names, and symbols. 

It is unlikely that either the Soviet Union or Great Britain will publish, any 
time soon, a similar record from their archives but at least until then one third 
of the story can be reconstructed and enriched from this volume plus the pub- 
lished memoirs of participants such as Byrnes, Stettinius, Leahy, and others. 


ARMIN RAPPAPORT 
University of California, Berkeley 


The New Isolationism: A Study in Politics and Foreign Policy Since 1950. 


By Norman A. Graesner. New York: Ronald Press, 1956. ix, 289. Notes, 
Index. $4.00. 


One virtue of this study is that it helps us understand why the more enthusi- 
astic semanticists insist that our problems would almost solve themselves if only 
we used the correct words in dealing with the difficulties. There are other more 
practical ones, to be sure, but the volume is simply not in the same class with 
the author’s earlier analysis of the commercial pressures for expansion during 
the 1840’s. For in shifting from the role of perceptive scholar to that of the 
partisan pundit Professor Graebner has done more to confuse the issues than he 
has to demonstrate the value of the historical approach to contemporary prob- 
lems. 

Drastically condensed (and stated in direct language), Graebner’s central 
thesis is that the aggressive nationalistic expansionists of the Republican Party, 
aided and abetted by the conservative continentalists of the same organization, 
have made it extremely difficult for the enlightened Democratic Party inter- 
nationalists to carry out theiv wise policies. The consequences, he concludes, have 
been unfortunate at home and nearly disastrous abroad. Considered as a bit of 
urbane, highbrow polemics, there is not much more to be said about the book. 
There is no purpose or relevance in—let alone justification for—discussing 
politics in learned journals. 

But there are many criticisms to be offered if the book is to be taken as a 
serious analysis of recent American foreign policy. There would seem to be no 
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defense, for example, for using a methodology based on the old stereotypes of 
isolationists and internationalists. They are simply irrelevant, as Graebner im- 
plicitly acknowledges when he is constantly forced to describe his so-called New 
Isolationists and Neo-Isolationists as men “who favored the expanded use of air 
and sea power to deflate the Red Chinese empire,’’ who pressed for the liberation 
of Eastern Europe, and who were in general the most vociferous advocates of 
attaining omnipotence by direct coercion. Graebner would do well to follow the 
lead of his fellow editor of the World Affairs Quarterly, Professor Richard W. Van 
Alstyne, and work directly and candidly from the correlation between the so- 
called isolationism of the nineteenth century and aggressive nationalism. At best 
such men were isolationalists only until they reached the Pacific Coast, and that 
happened more than a century ago. 

Neither is it very accurate or helpful to write as though all such militant 
expansionists were Republicans as of 1950. President Truman’s doctrine was as 
all-encompassing as anything advanced by the Republicans, and it was his 
decision to cross the Thirty-Eighth Parallel in Korea which opened the way for 
an argument about going even further. George Frost Kennan’s policy of contain- 
ment was aimed at the liberation of Eastern Europe through forcing the drastic 
reconstruction or actual collapse of Soviet society. Dean Acheson’s speech at 
Berkeley in 1950 set conditions for negotiations which not even John Foster 
Dulles could surpass. Graebner neglects all these facts, to say nothing of the 
policy recommendations of Averell Harriman and James Forrestal. And it is 
simply not true to assert that the Democrats applauded President Eisenhower’s 
performance at Geneva. Senator George is about the only Democrat who even 
approximates Graebner’s ideal type. It was no doubt a bit of bad luck that Adlai 
Stevenson also began talking bluntly in terms of preventing or controlling all 
the crises in the world so soon after this book was published, but, given Graeb- 
ner’s premises for his analytical structure, it was only a matter of time until the 
roof fell in. 

Professor Graebner has done much, much better. No doubt he will do so again 

now that the election is over. 

WILLIAM APPLEMAN WILLIAMS 
University of Oregon 


The U.N. and the China Dilemma. By Davin Brook. New York: Vantage 
Press, 1956. 85. Bibliography. $2.50. 


This is a rather strange little book. Its tone is suggestive of a political pam- 
phlet, or rather, a series of pamphlets each on a different and not totally related 
subject. The positions taken are well argued and generally sound. For example 
his long treatment of non-recognition—either of the unilateral or international 
organization form—concludes with the view that such an approach has never 
proved successful, has led to embarrassment for the nations attempting it, and 
has been contributory to international discord. This view is shared practically 
unanimously by the writers in the international relations and foreign-policy 
fields. 
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The initial essay suggests that Mr. Brook intends to join the battle over recog- 
nition of the Central People’s Government. He commits himself to the positions 
that as of 1949 the new Communist regime was a totalitarian dictatorship that 
had come to power through violence, and that a willingness to continue using 
violence guaranteed an effective rule into the future for the regime on the main- 
land. His second essay deals entirely with the international law of recognition 
and representation, and concludes with the argument that “‘effectiveness”’ is the 
only viable guidepost for nations to follow when confronted with recognition 
problems. 

After having thus set the stage for the denouement, Mr. Brook pulls a neat 
O. Henry twist. He leaves the field. In a chapter with the delightful heading 
“Political Factors which Make Representation of Communist China Difficult,” 
he concludes that the whole affair has become politically charged, and so placed 
beyond the arguments of international law. Although the “China Dilemma”’ 
continues to be a part of his later essays, the emotional mood shifts from active 
to passive, from a concern over a living problem to an historical collection of 
data useful only in so far as it can encourage men to undertake structural modi- 
fications of the United Nations. 

Since it appears clear that the major purpose of this slim volume was to pro- 
pose a specific institutional change for the United Nations, some note should be 
taken of the plan. Mr. Brook believes that the world organization needs a 
standing committee of experts ready to decide on any dispute involving cre- 
dentials. He claims that had such a committee been in being in 1949-50 the 
whole China representation problem would have been avoided, apparently be- 
cause the committee would have seated the new Chinese regime’s representa- 
tives. He further asserts that immediate action by such a committee would be 
non-political, and would keep comparable issues from becoming political. Might 
the suggestion be made that no simple institutional trick will prevent the reali- 
ties of man’s national struggles from becoming “‘political’’? 

This book purports to deal with China and the United Nations. The one 
sentence suggesting that the matter at hand has not been resolved states: ‘The 
settlement of this dispute would have to be arrived at through the traditional 
methods of diplomacy, namely, negotiation and mediation; any attempt on the 
part of the proposed committee to settle this problem might discredit it’’ (p. 


80). Beyond that Mr. Brook does not, go. He suggests no alternative policy lines 


for discussion. He makes no reference in the section on international law to the 
technicalities involved in the recognition of new states as distinct from new 
governments, an area that should be understood by anyone toying with a “two 
Chinas” solution to the “China Dilemma.” In elaborating on the proposed 
credentials committee he makes the statement that “...the Chinese question 
should be excluded from its agenda” (p. 80). Mr. Brook saves his committee 
from the corrupting influence of reality but does not help us in our search for 
an answer to the specific problem at hand. 
Ropert B. STAUFFER 

University of Hawaii 
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The *Zhi’ma Funeral Ceremony of the 'Na-*khi of Southwest China. 
By Josern F. Rock. Studia Instituti Anthropos, Vol. IX. Vienna: St. 
Gabriel’s Mission Press, 1955. xv, 228. Swiss frs. 25.-. 


The Na-khi, for our knowledge of whose language and culture we are largely 
indebted to the lifetime labors of Joseph Rock, had a great variety of elaborate 
funeral ceremonies, performed according to the rank of the deceased. The 
Zhi-ma was their main funeral ceremony, the one performed for all, regardless 
of status. Like most of their culture, it fell before the thrusts of Chinese civiliza- 
tion, and Rock reports that it has been “out of vogue’’ since 1723. In the present 
volume Rock presents ‘‘translations’’ of all the texts he was able to collect con- 
taining passages to be recited or read at such a Zhi-ma ceremony, together with 
notes on other Na-khi funerals, and a translation of an ancient Na-khi funeral 
song. 

The Na-khi script in which the texts here “translated” are preserved is less 
a system of writing than an elaborate set of mnemonic devices. In effect, only a 
small part, usually less than one-third, of the text is written. The rest of what 
is here presented comes from the memory of the Na-khi informants whom Rock 
worked with, or rather, their memory as jogged along by the strange combina- 
tion of pictures, phonetic indicators, and even once or twice Tibetan script 
letters which go to make up the system of Na-khi writing. 

The volume concludes with a small number of remarkably uninteresting 
plates, which we would gladly trade for even a partial index. Since only the 
original picture writing of the texts and a translation are given, there is little 
here that the linguist can use, although scattered through the notes there are 
many interesting references to Tibetan loan-words. And sometimes even a few 
Na-khi words are cited, but not often enough. Nor can one imagine that the 
anthropologist will be very happy with the helter-skelter way items of value to 
him are here scattered through the volume’s considerable length. In effect, it is 
a publication of raw field notes, such as most of us bring back from field work. 
They should always be put in a form more useful to the scholarly worker before 
publication. 

Roy ANDREW MILLER 
International Christian University, Tokyo 


Japanese Geography: A Guide to Japanese Reference and Research 
Materials. By Roperr B. Hatt and Tosuio Non. Center for Japanese 
Studies, Bibliographical Series Number 6. Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1956. x, 128. Appendix. $5.00 (paper). 


The present volume treating Japanese geographical source materials is among 
the most recent additions to the ambitious bibliographical series of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Center for Japanese Studies. Matching its predecessors in 
excellence of coverage and presentation, it makes available to Western scholar- 
ship for the first time an introduction to the rich and rapidly growing body of 
Japanese geographical literature. Rather than an exhaustive listing, the bibliog- 
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raphy consists of 1254 entries selected to satisfy both the professional geographer 
and other social scientists interested in the spatial organization of Japanese life 
and the natural forces with which the Japanese must contend. Following a 
discussion of the problems of selection in an informative Introduction, entries 
are grouped into the following categories: bibliographies; dictionaries, gazeteers, 
and travel guides; yearbooks, statistics and census reports; sets and collections; 
periodicals; atlases, maps and air-photo coverage; history of Japanese geog- 
raphy; physical geography; historical and cultural geography; economic geog- 
raphy; and regional descriptive geography. Most entries concern Japan Proper, 
although a few prewar and wartime studies in the overseas empire are also 
included. 

The bibliography’s value is enhanced by the careful handling of the mechan- 
ics of presentation. Each entry includes the title in transliteration and transla- 
tion, with characters included for both title and author. Annotations for each 
entry succinctly summarize its contents and worth and tell of outstanding maps 
or other illustrations and bibliographical material. Publishing houses are listed 
with characters in an Appendix. 

In the course of organizing their selections, the authors contribute an accurate 
outline of Japanese geography’s development. Each major subject category is 
prefaced by remarks on the quality and importance of work done thus far and 
on each category’s relative position in the broader field of geographical investi- 
gation. Readers will note that the past emphasis on physical geography has 
shifted drastically to human geography, although the rapport between these 
related branches remains strong. The continuing numerical importance of arti- 
cles in professional journals is being supplemented by more monographs and 
books. On a less positive note, small-scale regional studies are still dominant, 
with few studies on a wider regional or national scale attempted. Finally, the 
authors suggest that the present volume is most useful when supplemented with 
other Center bibliographies in such related fields as history, economics, and 
political science. 

Joun D. Eyre 
University of Washington 


Japanese Tales of Mystery and Imagination. By EnoGawa Rampdo. Tr. 
James B. Harris. Tokyo and Rutland: Tuttle, 1956. xii, 222. $2.50. 


These nine selections are presented as the best of the many short stories by 
the popular writer, Edogawa Rampé. The author’s name is a household word 
among the Japanese, by whom he is regarded as their foremost writer of mystery 
stories and tales of suspense. 


The translations were produced under circumstances of such difficulty—in- 


volving close collaboration between author and translator over a period of five 
years—as almost to disarm criticism. Nevertheless, one fears that the Western 
devotee of mystery stories will be somewhat disappointed. The publishers invite 
,comparison between these tales and the work of Edgar Allan Poe, a comparison 
which will probably be made anyway when readers become aware of the deriva- 
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tion of the author’s pen name from that of the American writer. But alongside 
“The Murders in the Rue Morgue,” these stories may seem merely weird at 
best. There is a Poe-like emphasis on eerie atmosphere and abnormal character, 
but there is little in the way of ingenuity in plot or presentation to challenge 
one’s powers of deduction. Inexplicable shifts of tone, or the exposure in the 
last paragraph of the whole business as all a practical joke, are going to disturb 
some readers. The moralizing, the melodramatic dialogue, and the amazing 
coincidences, however, do give these tales a kind of quaint, old-fashioned flavor: 
they seem, indeed, more akin to the ghost stories and tales of legal trials of the 
Tokugawa period than to the Western horror story. In any case, some Western- 
ers who read these selections may conclude that the mystery story in Japan 
has developed and maintained conventions no longer accepted in its Western 
counterpart, even if they do not find them as flimsy as the present reviewer does. 


Rosert H. Brower 
Stanford University 


The Heiké Story. By Fist Yosuixkawa. Translated from the Japanese by 
Fuxt Wooyvenaka Uramatsu. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1956. xii, 
627. $4.95. 


This book is an English adaptation of part of a best-selling Japanese historical 
novel, Yoshikawa Eiji’s Shin Heike monogatari |New Tales of the Heike|, which 
is now appearing serially in Tokyo. The translated portion deals mainly with 
the life and fortunes of one of the great men of Japanese history, Taira no Kiyo- 
mori (1118-81), from his seventeenth year to the early 1170’s, when as master 
of the realm he married his daughter to the reigning emperor. Stories of the 
events of these decades—the decades of the civil wars of Hdgen and Heiji, and 
of the unprecedented rise of the warrior class to controlling positions in the 
government—have always found a ready audience in Japan, and it was doubt- 
less inevitable that a modern writer should have sought to turn them to the 
uses of the historical novel. Aside from some minor embellishments, Mr. Yoshi- 
kawa adheres fairly closely to traditional accounts, and most of his tales of 
political chicanery, court intrigues, heroic warriors, and ladies in distress will 
be familiar to readers of the thirteenth century Heike monogatari (Tales of the 
Heike; translated by A. L. Sadler in Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 
XLVI, No. 2 [1918] and XLIX, No. 1 [1921}). 

It would be pleasant to be able to find in The Heike Story something more 
than a perfunctory rehashing of well-worn material; an attempt, perhaps, to 
enquire into the significance of the historical developments it describes, or to 
present a thoughtful, consistent interpretation of Kiyomori’s character. What 
Mr. Yoshikawa and his translator have given us is a superficial, formless work, 
alternately diffuse and cryptic, written in florid and tasteless language. The 
reader wishing to obtain a general notion of the period may find it of some use, 
bearing in mind the fact that its historical inaccuracies extend even to the 
genealogical tables in the front of the book. 

Heten Craia McCuiioucs 
University of California, Berkeley 
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Calendar of Philippine Documents in the Ayer Collection of the New- 
berry Library. Ed. Paut 8. Lrerz. Chicago: Newberry Library, 1956. xvi, 
259. Index. $6.00. 


The Edward Ayer Collection of the Newberry Library has justly been called 
one of the best sources of available material on Spain’s Far Eastern empire. Its 
present Philippine holdings may be roughly broken down as follows: (1) books, 
(2) linguistic items, (3) manuscript material, over half of which has never been 
published, and (4) the Robertson and Ventura del Arco transcripts. The present 
Calendar of Philippine Documents is the first major publication of the Philip- 
pine Studies Program, a joint project of the University of Chicago, Chicago 
Museum of Natural History, and Newberry Library, with support from the 
Carnegie Foundation. Its purpose is to calendar only the manuscripts in the 
Ayer Collection. 

The manuscript material includes letters, reports, histories, public records, 
and diaries. These relate to such diverse matters as economic development, 
overseas trade, Indian affairs, church-state conflicts, missions in the Philippines 
and Marianas, and of perhaps broader interest, missionary activities in Japan 
and China, and Dutch and British efforts to get a foothold in the Philippines. 
Some 370 items, amounting to about 7,000 pages, are listed. The earliest docu- 
ment is dated ca. 1557, the most recent, 1903. The emphasis is heavily on the 
eighteenth century. Listing of the documents is chronological, with physical 
description, archival provenance when available, reference to description or 
partial translation in Blair and Robertson’s The Philippine Islands where ap- 
propriate, and summary of contents. Some of the summaries are over a page 
in length. There is a composite author-subject-title index. 

As an Appendix to the manuscript calendar, the transcripts of the Robertson 
series and the Ventura del Arco series are listed chronologically, with notices of 
the archives in which the original documents are found, and references to loca- 
tions of translations, if any. Taken together, the Robertson and Ventura del 
Arco transcripts amount to over 700 items, covering the years 1493 to 1893, 
with heavy emphasis on the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Unlike the 
manuscript materials, the majority of which were never published, most of the 
documents in these two transcript series found their way into Blair and Robert- 
son’s Philippine Islands, translated either in entirety or in part. It is therefore 
unnecessary to give summaries of their contents here. However, it is useful to 
know just which of the documents utilized by Blair and Robertson are available 
in the Ayer Collection, particularly since the editorial deficiencies of Blair and 
Robertson’s work are well known to all who have used it. 

The Ayer Collection cannot compare in quantity of manuscripts with the 
Archivo de Indias in Seville. As a source of nineteenth-century Philippine ma- 
terials it is in many ways inferior to the Archivo Histérico Nacional in Madrid 
and the Philippine National Archives in Manila. Still, it is easily accessible to 
Americans, compact, and, with the aid of the capable summaries provided in 
this calendar, should be relatively easy to work with. The size of the collection 
and its coverage of the entire Spanish period make it feasible to work out a 
number of basic research projects here, without having to journey to Spain or 
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the Philippines. Moreover, the collection is an important starting point for 
those specialists who plan to work in the archives of Seville, Madrid, or Manila. 
Judicious purchasing has made this a highly selective collection. It abounds in 
lengthy summary-type documents which provide a framework of syntheses on 
which to build more detailed archival work abroad. 

It is to be hoped that a broad circulation of this calendar may develop in- 
creased interest in the Ayer Collection and the neglected field of Spanish Philip- 
pine studies. Needless to say, the comparatively small group of confirmed 
filipinistas, who have long known the Ayer Collection, will welcome this volume 
as a valued addition to their libraries. 

Epcar B. WIcKBERG 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Mythology of the Ifugaos. By Roy Frankuin Barton. Memoirs of the 
American Folklore Society, Vol. 46, 1955. Philadelphia: American Folklore 
Society, 1955. x, 244. Appendix, Bibliography. 


We may not know everything about the Ifugao of Luzon, Philippine Islands, 
but through Barton’s work we know a great deal. Over and above the intrinsic 
merits of this volume, the fact that it adds to the already accumulated body of 
fact concerning these people makes it a signal contribution. A. L. Kroeber, in 
his concise Foreword, says that this volume “‘... is the last to be published of 
the three major manuscript volumes which the late Roy Franklin Barton pre- 
served through his Japanese captivity in the Philippines and brought back to 
America to revise and edit in the few years that remained to him before his 
untimely death in 1947.” 

The volume is divided into two major parts. Part I, ‘Qualities of the Mythol- 
ogy” (pp. 1-45) opens with a brief introduction to the Ifugao and provides 
information on the collection and recording of the myths which follow. The role 
of myth in Ifugao magic and ritual are considered next. A brief section follows 


on the myth as a recitative. Then a longer section on the form, style, and literary 
attributes of the mythology. This is followed by a classification of the myths 
and the affiliations and possible origins of the major motifs. Part II contains 
the myths themselves (pp. 46-219). The first two are printed in parallel columns 
with line-for-line translation. The next two in text, English translation, synop- 
sis, and comment. The remainder (twenty-six myths, pp. 96-106) are printed 
in English translation with synopsis and comment but without text. 


Barton says that Ifugao myths are used ritually, that each has its purpose. 
One myth is used in rites to cure dysentery and diarrhea, another in war and 
sorcery rites, another in rites to collect debts, etc. He then explains that the 
Ifugao myth is fundamentally sympathetic magic. ‘It tells about hero-ancestors 
or gods or other supernatural beings who, in the past, were confronted with 
problems similar to those which worry the Ifugao in the present, and how they 
resolved the problems.’”’ A formula “clinches” and makes effective the magic of 
the myth. The Ifugao, Barton says, use myths as magic to a greater extent 
than has been reported for perhaps any other people. 
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Yet the line between Ifugao literature, unleashing forces for the solution of 
problems “‘similar to those which worry the Ifugao in the present” and Western- 
European literature working and reworking problems which worry us in the 
present, is a thin one indeed. The literature of every people is in its nature a 
kind of sympathetic magic, formulating and rephrasing problems, venturing 
solutions. And these are reiterated and expressed as much by style and form 
as by the concrete ideas themselves. 

How thin is the line between an Ifugao myth, believed to unleash supernatural 
power in the solution of some problem and Uncle Tom’s Cabin which, though 
no cure for dysentery, framed a problem and suggested a solution? Is the crucial 
difference the fact that the Ifugao believe that the myth has power of a super- 
natural sort, while the novel does not? Or is the Ifugao attribution of sympa- 
thetic magical qualities to the myth merely redundant, thus leaving it compar- 
able to Uncle Tom’s Cabin or Hamlet? 

Davip M. ScHNEIDER 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Chinese in Modern Malaya. By Vicror Purcett. Background to 
Malaya Series No. 9. Singapore: Donald Moore, 1956. Distributed by IPR. 
63. $1.00 (paper). 


This is a slight booklet which is generally inferior to the other titles in the 
Background to Malaya Series. It is carelessly written and proofread: in the first- 
paragraph summary of Chinese demography in Southeast Asia, Indonesia is 
omitted entirely, and the Chinese populations of Thailand and “Indochina” 
are grievously overestimated. On p. 13, the 15th-century eunuch-admiral, 
Cheng Ho, is placed in the Ch‘ing dynasty. On p. 59, William Fenn is identified 
as Dr. Fern. Inconsistent romanizations are the rule, and most attempts at 
Wade-Giles misfire: Wang Ta-ycan (p. 2), Thian Ti Hui (p. 7), Tung Ming Hui 
(p. 25). Whole sections are rendered unintelligible by presumably inadvertent 
slips or muddy diction. The British trend toward direct rule of the Chinese in 
Malaya is summarized as “a transition from direct to indirect rule” (p. 10). 
The “extra clarification” of the vicissitudes of the AMCJA on p. 43 only suc- 
ceeds in making the entire section on The Rise of Political Parties confused 
beyond salvage. 

Dr. Purcell’s booklet provides little of value not already in his earlier pub- 
lished works on Malaya. The greater part, in fact, consists of paraphrases or 
reproduction of passages in The Chinese in Malaya and The Chinese in South- 
east Asia. Recent research on the Chinese in Malaya, even that by British social 
scientists, is largely ignored, with the result that the sociological naiveté of the 
earlier volumes is perpetuated. A problem-centered treatment of historical ma- 
terial up to 1941 is marred by limiting problems to those faced by the Colonial 
Service. A straightforward description of Chinese life in Malaya, either con- 
temporary or prewar, is wanting. Most of the material not covered elsewhere 
by the same author is concerned with political developments since 1950. Here, 
Dr. Purcell presents a highly critical appraisal of British policy since Oliver 
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Lyttleton became Colonial Secretary, and reveals an intemperate hatred of Sir 
Gerald Templer’s personality and policies. 

A major conclusion (p. 62) is that “The future of the Chinese in Southeast 
Asia and in Malaya in particular will depend on how far they and the People’s 
Government of China are successful in convincing the majority communities of 


the region that China has no expansionist intentions.” This is so overstated, 
simplistic, and misleading as to approach an untruth. Serious students can 
easily afford to leave this booklet to Malaya, where readers who have lived 
through the postwar era there can supply the necessary correctives. 

G. WILLIAM SKINNER 
Cornell University 


Interval in Indo-China. By ANprew Granam. New York: St. Martin’s Press 
and London: Macmillan, 1956. xv, 164. Map, Illustrations. 


Lieutenant Colonel Graham was in Indochina between 1952 and 1954 as 
Assistant Military Attaché. It should be good fun to listen to the tale of his 
travels through Viet Nam, Laos, and Cambodia as he is a man of wit and charm. 
What he put down on paper makes pleasant reading. To the serious student of 
Southeast Asia there is little of interest in this book, except perhaps for the 
mentality which it illustrates. The human touch is not lacking, whether Colonel 
Graham writes about the family of his Chinese houseboy or about the French 
Foreign Legion. But is is condescension not compassion. What impressed him 
about the Vietnamese—and I believe his impression is wrong—is that they are 
“a little people” (p. 33). His comments about his visit to the ancient capital 
Hué end with the sentence: “There is nothing to suggest any true greatness”’ 
(p. 79). Fortunately, Colonel Graham got his thrill at Angkor, of which he 
writes: “You run out of adjectives in the first five minutes” (p. 110). On Cam- 
bodian court dancers he reports that they are sewn into their clothes and that 
he enjoyed the party during which he saw them. Vietnamese and Cambodians 
could reciprocate Colonel Graham’s condescension and comment, in closing his 
nicely illustrated book: ‘‘un brave type.” 

Guy J. PAUKER 
University of California, Berkeley 


Draft Five Year Plan: A Synopsis. Kathmandu: Government of Nepal, 
1956, 82. 


Despite its modest aims, the Five Year Plan of the Government of Nepal 
represents an ambitious scheme in view of the severely limited financial, tech- 
nical, and administrative resources of the country. 

Following an introductory discussion of administration and resource alloca- 
tion, the present publication devotes one brief chapter to an outline of the work 
schedule contemplated by each of eighteen ministries and departments. These 
chapters are of approximately equal length and so give the impression that 
development in each of these fields will receive equal attention during the plan- 
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ning period. On the contrary, in the Introduction as well as throughout the text 
emphasis is properly given to the overriding need for training personnel in a 
wide variety of specialized fields and to varying levels of technical competence, 
as a prerequisite for rapid progress in the future. 

The total estimated cost of the Five Year Plan is Rupees 330 million (approxi- 
mately 65 million dollars). During the period of the Plan, the government hopes 
to increase present income from taxation, internal borrowing, and government 
sales and services by Rupees 170 million. Of this increased revenue, however, 
75 million will have to be reserved for stabilizing the national budget, leaving 
only 95 million for allocation under the Plan. Firm foreign aid commitments 
by the Government of India (Rupees 100 million, including 43 million allocated 
under the Colombo Plan) and the United States (Rupees 25 million) bring the 
total estimated amount available to Rupees 220 million “against which firm 
programming can proceed.” (p. 16) 

The additional Rupees 110 million required may also be forthcoming from 
foreign sources: Rupees 60 million in cash and equipment were pledged by China 
during the recent visit there of Tanka Prasad Acharya, the Prime Minister of 
Nepal, and negotiations are under way with India and the United States to 
secure special assistance in support of basic transportation projects. 

In the allocation of funds, roughly one-third is to be invested in the develop- 
ment of transport and communications; another third in agriculture, village 
development, irrigation, and forestry; one-fifth in health, education, and other 
social services; and about one-sixth in power, industry, and mining. In each of 
these fields no less than five per cent are to be spent on training programs dur- 
ing the period of the Plan. 

Inasmuch as there are virtually no reliable statistics of any kind available, 
the targets set are frequently broadly descriptive rather than precise. They 
represent, however, objectives which seem reasonably attainable. But the lack 
of statistical background raises the question of why less than three per cent of 
the planning budget should have been allocated to surveys and statistics which 
will be required for further planning in the future. One may wonder also why 
the planners should have given but a scant few lines (p. 64) to the immediately 
practicable development of tourism, a potentially large foreign exchange earning 
industry in one of the world’s most spectacularly beautiful countries. 

. FRANK J. Moore 
Kathmandu 


Eternal India: the Land, the People, the Masterpieces of Architecture 
and Sculpture of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon. By ALrrep 
Nawratu. New York: Crown, 1956. 150. Illustrated with 106 black and 
white and 12 color photographs taken by the author, Table of Dates, Map. 
$10.00. 


Mr. Alfred Nawrath has assembled in this book a group of excellent photo- 
graphs which represent to him the nature of ‘Eternal India.”’ A few of the plates 
are addressed to the Buddhistic and Islamic traditions, but the central theme 
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both of the text (pp. 7-35) and of the photographs (pp. 39-142) is the artistic 
manifestation of a Hindu way of life. 

A large number of the photographs were taken in the more remote areas of 
India. The bulk of these are to be found in the author’s earlier book, India and 
China: A Photographic Study (London: The Cresset Press, 1939), or in the same 
work’s 1938 edition published in Vienna. Mr. Nawrath seems to have gone out 
of his way to avoid such well-known monuments of Indian architecture as the 
Taj Mahal at Agra, or Konarak out of Puri, but these and many other familiar 
scenes are to be found in his The Glories of Hindustan (London: Methuen and 
Company, 1935). 

His selection of sites for Eternal India follows some pattern, although it is not 
quite clear what that pattern may be. The text reflects the mind of a man who 
has been captured by the wonders of an ancient age and who is convinced of 
the continuity of this tradition. Perhaps for this reason the text is not particu- 
larly helpful for one who wishes to know more about the photographic subjects 
than about the mystical impressions of another observer. Mr. Nawrath antici- 
pates this criticism in the Preface where he notes: “All the monuments speak 
their own unmistakable language which I have prudently refrained from en- 
. deavoring to interpret—conscious of the inadequacy of my words.” 
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News of the Profession 


Prepared by ROBERT I. CRANE 


Recent Acquisitions of Chinese Diplomatic Archives, 
Institute of Modern History, Academia Sinica, Taiwan, 
Republic of China’ 


(Report prepared by Professor David Nelson Rowe, Yale University) 


During 1955 the Foreign Office of the Republic of China, in Taipei, Taiwan, 
deposited with the Institute of Modern History, Academia Sinica, at Nankang 
(a suburb of Taipei), a large part of its diplomatic archives. These materials, 
from the archives of the Foreign Office which were brought over from the main- 
land intact, cover the period from the mid-nineteenth century to the year 1926. 
They were sent to Academia Sinica in over two hundred cases, each case having 
a content of approximately nine cubic feet, thus making a total volume of docu- 
ments of approximately 1,800 cubic feet. 

The preponderant bulk of these materials consists in individual documents 
only roughly classified. There are also files of correspondence, telegrams, official 
intergovernmental communications, memorials, and edicts, which are arranged 
both topically and chronologically. In addition to these raw or semi-raw ma- 
terials, there are also a number of compilations, copied from the original docu- 
ments-and compiled into ‘‘Files” by subject matter. The easiest way to visualize 
these Files is by comparing them with that well-known collection of similar docu- 
ments, the Ch‘ou-pan i-wu shih-mo, but differing from it, each file contains 
materials dealing primarily only with a specific topical field. The work of cata- 
loguing and arranging these materials has been going on now for approximately 
two years, with adequate staff, so that much of the material can now be said to 
be reasonably well available for use in research. The staff members of Academia 
Sinica Institute of Modern History, headed by its Director, Professor Kuo T‘ing- 
yee, are already holding periodic seminars at which research staff members 
report on their findings made incidental to working on the materials. 

During 1955 the attention of the Asia Foundation’s Taiwan office, of which 
the writer was Representative in charge, was called to these materials. Attention 
was especially focussed on the desirability of publishing documentary sources 
from this huge collection. It was recognized, of course, that for the present at 
least the vast bulk of these materials would have to be used in the original form 

! This report, in an expanded form, was originally read as a paper at the American 


Historical Association annual meeting, December 1956 


Contributions to the ‘‘News of the Profession,’’ to the Newsletter of the Association 
for Asian Studies, Inc., and to the South Asia Studies Newsletter should be sent to 
Professor Robert I. Crane, Department of History, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 
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as archives, at the Institute of Modern History. Interested scholars would 
necessarily have to visit Taiwan to study these archives. The sheer mass alone of 
these materials would preclude any attempt to publish them in toto. Fortunately, 
however, opportunities seemed to exist for selective publication of materials 
from the archives. 

Attention was focussed on the so-called “Files.” These Files had been pre- 
pared in the Foreign Office, to facilitate ready reference by subject matter. These 
compilations had been copied off from the original documents by the clerks of 
the Foreign Office, bound in volumes of uniform format, and brought together 
in series, These materials were checked over at the Institute of Modern History 
by Dr. William R. Schultz, the Asia Foundation Assistant Representative, on 
the basis of a list of them prepared by the Institute. It was then proposed by 
the Institute of Modern History that these compilations be made the basis for 
a program of publication to be subsidized by the Asia Foundation in the shape 
of a revolving fund for publication. The fund for publication was set up in 
Taiwan in June 1956, and the work got under way. ; 

In total, the existing compilations, hereafter referred to as Files, numbered 
twenty-three, in a total of 3,998 ts‘e (Chinese fascicles), comprising approxi- 
mately 191,580 folios (double pages). From these figures it will be seen that any 
publication program limited to these Files would still have much flexibility as 
to choice of materials. Furthermore, the sheer size of this segment of the archives 
would challenge the human and financial resources available for some time to 
come, in the work of preparation, publication, and distribution. 

l’or the information of the scholarly public, I will list at this point the various 
Files, with relevant data as to size of the file, period covered, and subjects 
involved (all folio numbers are estimated) : 

(1) Relations with the Four Powers (Great Britain, the United States, Russia, 
and I’rance): 1851-60, 45 ts‘e, 4,500 folios. 

(2) Relations with Various Foreign Powers (especially devoted to the English- 
French alliance with regard to Chinese problems): Two sections: 1861-62 and 
1861-64, 9 ts‘e, 680 folios. 

(3) Maritime Defenses of China: 1875-1911, 305 ts‘e, 20,000 folios. This 
large and extremely important compilation is subdivided as follows: 

(a) establishment of railroads (f) founding of the Foochow shipyards 

(b) purchase of ships (g) establishment of telegraphic commu 

nications 

(ce) purchase of warships (h) mining 

(d) purchase of machinery (i) miscellaneous, including materials on 

(e) construction of small steamships shipyards, steel mills, technical schools, 

ete 

(4) Revision and Exchange of Treaties with Foreign Powers: 1861-91, 200 
ts‘e, 12,000 folios. 

(a) Germany (e) Great Britain and France 

(b) United States (f) treaties with France 

(c) Japan (g) revision of treaties with Great Britain 


(d) Russia (h) revision and exchange of treaties with 
various nations 
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(5) Territorial Concessions to Various Nations: 1861-1908, 426 ts‘e, 11,000 

folios. 

(e) Germany 


(f) Japan 
(g) others 


(a) Great Britain 
(b) France 
(c) Russia 
(d) United States 


(6) Foreign Missionary Activities: 1861-1908, 614 ts‘e, 25,000 folios. 


(a) (b) cases in the various provinces 
(c) missions from the various foreign powers 


(7) Treaty Ports: 1861-1902, 344 ts‘e, 17,000 folios. 


(a) Great Britain (d) Japan 
(b) United States (e) Russia 
(ec) Germany (f) others 


(8) Establishment of Missions in Various Foreign Countries: 1881-1908, 9 
ts‘e, 100 folios. 


(9) Negotiations with Various Foreign Powers, Including Cases Concluded 
and Pending: 1862-1911, 658 ts‘e, 26,000 folios. This file contains the following 
subcategories: 


(a) negotiations conducted by the cen (e) negotiations with France 
tral government. (f) negotiations with Japan 
(b) negotiations conducted by the vari (g) negotiations with Russia 
ous provincial governments. (h) negotiations with Germany 
(c) negotiations with the United States (i) negotiations with other nations 
(d) negotiations with Great Britain 


(10) Overland Trade: 1862-1902, 69 ts‘e, 1,400 folios. 


(a) overland trade (c) trade by sea with Russia 


(b) border trade overland 


(d) miscellaneous materials on 


trade 


(11) Northwest Border Defense Problems: 1864—1902, 47 ts‘e, 2,400 folios. 


(12) Eastern Border Defense and Trade: 1889-1911, 45 ts‘e and 7 loose 
folders, 2,000 folios. 


(13) Indo-Chinese Relations: 1851-77, 110 ts‘e, 13,000 folios. This compila- 
tion is subdivided as follows: 


(a) defense problems in Indo-China 

(b) French aggression in Indo-China 

(c) treaties between France and Indo 
China 

(d) intelligence work for defense 

(e) French intentions to occupy Peichi 

(f) the French attack on Indo-China 

(g) planning for the Yunnan-Indo 
China defense 

(h) Li Pao’s negotiations and defense of 


Indo-China 


(i) Tseng’s negotiations 

(j) the outbreak of hostilities 
China and France 

(k) French troops invade Mingheh 

(1) Li Fu’s discussions and the 
Chinese War 

(m) the initiation of 
cussions 

(n) the conclusion of a Sino-French Treaty 


bet ween 


Indo 


Sino-French dis 


and postwar measures 


(o) discussions of border questions 
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(14) Korean Relations: 1865-1908, 255 ts‘e, 9,000 folios. This compilation 
is subdivided into twenty-three categories, each containing materials grouped 
around a number of specific problems. The description here is too detailed to 
list as above; however, reference to one subcategory should illustrate the kind 


of materials included. For instance, sub-item (u) contains materials on: 


1—-the dispatch of Li Hung-chang to Japan to negotiate the Shimoneseki Treaty; and 


, 


2—-the dispatch of Chang Yin-huan to Japan for negotiations; etc. 


(15) Negotiation of Foreign Loans: 1875-1902, 85 ts‘e, 7,500 folios. 


(16) Settlement of the Boxer Incident: 1901-03, 141 ts‘e, 6,500 folios. The 


compilation is subdivided as follows: 


(a) negotiations on the Baron von 
Ketteler case 

(b) negotiations with the various powers 
agreements concerning the capital 
and surrounding area 
incidents concerning foreign mis 

sionaries in various provinces 

the punishment of Boxer leaders and 

implicated officials 

the dispatch of a special envoy to 


Japan 


(g) repairs to foreign missions and other 
indemnities 

(h) negotiations with the various powers 
concerning trade, navigation, ete 

(i) negotiations concerning the stationing 
of legation guards at the embassies of 
the various powers 

(j) files on the restoration of peace in the 
capital 

(k) files on the payment of indemnities and 
the protection of foreign residents 

(1) files,on the revision of the internal 
revenue system 


An attached file contains materials concerned with the above incident as 
reported by Manchurian provincial officials. 


(17) Establishment of Missions Abroad: 1892-1911, 90 ts‘e, 6,500 folios. 


n the United States 
in Russia 
n Great Britain 
in Japan 
(e) in Germany 
(f) in France 


(g) in Holland and Belgium 

h) files on Li Hung-chang’s missions 
abroad 

(i) files on Chinese students abroad 

(j) reports from Chinese foreign missions 

(k) missions’ expenses 


(18) Relations with Burma: 1886-1910, 12 ts‘e, 600 folios. 


(a) files from the Tsung-li Ya-men relating to Burmese relations 


(b) files from the Foreign Office relating to Burmese relations 


(19) Tibetan Relations: 1902-14, 27 ts‘e, 3,000 folios. 


(a) files from the Tsung-li Ya-men 
(b) files from the Wai-chiao-pu 


(c) files from the Republican Foreign Office 


(20) Files from the Wai-chiao-pu Related to Amoy: 1906-11, 8 ts‘e, 1,400 
folios. These materials are arranged into 9 subject categories, dealing with such 


matters as the apprehension of bandits, the settlement of border problems, harbor 


affairs, ete. 
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(21) Payment of Indemnities: 1902-05, 15 ts‘e, 1,500 folios. 

(22) Navigation and Shipping Problems with the Various Foreign Powers: 
1865-1909, 185 ts‘e, 5,500 folios. 

(23) Telegraphic Communications: 299 ts‘e, 15,000 folios. These raw ma- 
terials are divided into incoming and outgoing categories. 

Of vital importance in connection with publication of materials of this kind is 
the existence of duplication, in these Files, of previously published materials. 
Accordingly, representative samples of these l’iles were compared with already 
published collections, such as the Ch‘ou-pan i-wu shih-mo, Ch‘ing-chi wai-chiao 
shih-liao and the two published collections on Chinese-Japanese and Chinese- 
French relations. It is not possible to provide a definitive statement of how 
much duplication exists, but estimates were that duplication would run to from 
ten to thirty-five per cent, in the various Files. In general, new materials in 
these Files, not previously published, were of uniformly high orders of impor- 
tance. And up to the end of 1956, this early estimate was strongly confirmed 
in the course of preparing the initial Files for publication. 

It was agreed to publish selected Files intact, by photo-offset, without editing. 
The only processes to be included in the preparatory work were the preparation 
of front matter and tables of contents, the provision of alternate and correct 
characters in the case of obvious errors of original transcription (original errors 
being identified by “circling” the characters in the text, but with marginal 
correction), and punctuation of the text. In this preparatory process, special 
cards would be prepared for each document, giving analysis of subject matter, 
and listing names and other words for final use in compilation of indexes, by 
reference to pagination of published Files.’ 

Final policy as to choice of Files for priority in publication was arrived at by 
a delicate balancing of numerous considerations. Among these were: inherent 
interest of the subject matter, cost of publication, and amount of duplication 
with already published documentary collections. Adjustment and reconciliation 
of these considerations, and arrival at a final policy, was the joint concern of the 
Asia Foundation Taiwan office, and The Institute of Modern History. Priorities 
were established as follows: 

1—Item (3) Maritime Defenses of China 

2—Item (13) Indo-Chinese Relations 

3—Item (19)-Tibetan Relations 

4—Item (16) Settlement of the Boxer Incident 

5—Item (17) Establishment of Missions Abroad 

6—Item (8) Establishment of Missions in Various Foreign Nations. 

Item (3) is now scheduled for publication in April or May 1957. This File was 
chosen for publication largely because it deals generally with matters related to 


? Indexes will be prepared for each set of the Files published. The Academia Sinica 
Institute of Modern History has available the services of trained indexers. A team of 
these workers participated with the writer during 1954-56 in completing his own forth- 
coming index to the Ch‘ou-pan i-wu shih-mo, a project which has been under way for a 
number of years. 
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the modernization of China, as can be seen from the subject matter breakdown 
given earlier. The second File to be published, Item (13), is expected to appear 
in January 1958. It is suggested that all inquiries regarding purchase of sets of 
the first File be sent to the Institute of Modern History, Academia Sinica, 115 
Kast Hoping Road Section I, Taipei, Taiwan. The sale price of the first set is 
now tentatively established at U.S. $40 for fifteen volumes with a total of 10,100 
pages. This does not include the index, to appear later. 

One fact should be emphasized strongly. That is, that these Files, and the 
newly deposited archives in general, are far from being narrowly concerned 
merely with formal diplomacy or international relations. It is already the opinion 
of the experts concerned that these archives reflect in their contents almost 
every major concern of the historian of society and culture. This being the 
case, they represent the most outstanding recent opening up of new evidence 
on modern Chinese history, as well as on the relations of China with the outside 
world during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

The archives as a whole are already open to the use of qualified scholars. 
Inquiries about the use of them should be addressed to the Director of the 
Institute of Modern History, Prof. Kuo T‘ing-yee, at the address cited above. 

In this connection a question has already been raised as to the possibility of 
microfilming these materials, for deposit in libraries and at research centers out- 
side of Taiwan. It is established that permission for microfilming these materials 
is not within the authority of Academia Sinica to grant, but is reserved to the 
Foreign Office. It is believed that given responsible applications for permission 
of this sort, it could be granted. Of course the Institute of Modern History does 
not at present possess microfilming facilities, so that any movement to secure 
film would necessarily be technically supported and financed by the libraries or 
institutes concerned. The writer is preparing a proposal for financing the micro- 
filming of segments of these archives. 


East Asian Studies at Stanford University 


Of the various areas of the non-Western world, Eastern Asia—primarily 
China and Japan—receives particular attention at Stanford University. Interest 
in this region is reflected in the broad range of courses focussed on China and 
Japan, in the number of faculty members devoting the major portion of their 
time to teaching and research on Eastern Asia, in the creation of large collec- 
tions on China and Japan in the Hoover Library, and in several special programs 
involving cooperative effort with Asian scholars and institutions. 
T'caching—Stanford offers instruction related to Eastern Asia at both the under- 
graduate and graduate levels. Undergraduate students with strongly developed 
interests in this area generally major in history or in the department of Asiatic 
and Slavic studies. The undergraduate who desires to acquaint himself with 
one or another aspect of China or Japan may choose among a large number of 
courses, e.g., Oriental Art, Chinese and Japanese Literature, the History of East 
Asian Civilizations, Diplomatic History of the Far East, Modern Chinese Thought 
and Government and Politics of Japan. A great deal of undergraduate instruc- 
tion is carried on in small groups, seminars, and colloquia. 
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For graduate students there are varied programs combining training in a disci- 
pline with study of China or Japan. At the Masters degree level, students may 
enroll in one of the following departments: Anthropology, Communications and 
Journalism, Economics, Geography, History, Philosophy, or Political Science; 
or in the International Relations Program. Programs are developed according to 
individual needs. Students generally combine work in their discipline with a 
selection of courses on Eastern Asia offered by other departments. The thesis 
may be written on an East Asia subject in one of the departments listed above. 

Most candidates for the doctorate enroll in the Department of History which 
offers advanced work on China and Japan, and on the diplomatic history of the 
Far East. Programs can be developed in the Anthropology, Economics, or 
Political Science departments; in the Food Research Institute; or in Special 
Programs in the Graduate Division. These Special Programs are designed for the 
unusually well qualified student whose needs can best be met by an individual 
program embracing work in several departments. In such cases, a special com- 
mittee under the Dean of the Graduate Division supervises the candidate’s 
program of study and his dissertation. 

The Department of Asiatic and Slavic Studies offers three years of modern 

Chinese and Japanese, and facilities are available for more advanced instruction 
in the classical languages of these two countries, or in the special field of the 
student’s interest. 
Research—Faculty research concerning Eastern Asia tends at Stanford to be 
conducted on an individual basis. During recent years, however, there has been 
a natural convergence of research interests on certain major themes in the 
thought and society of China and Japan. Some faculty members work on prob- 
lems in the field of intellectual history, others on philosophic systems. Some are 
engaged in the study of values, while others do research on political ideology and 
behavior. A variety of humanistic and social science approaches are represented 
in this work. In addition Stanford faculty members continue to have an active 
research interest in the field of Far Eastern international relations. 

To supplement the lively informal exchange of ideas that has been char- 
acteristic of the Stanford faculty, a Committee on East Asian Research, with 
Professor Arthur F. Wright as chairman, was recently appointed by the president. 
This Committee provides advice and guidance on matters pertaining to research 
and advises on graduate programs concerning Eastern Asia. The Committee 
also sponsors, jointly with the Stanford-Tokyo University Collaborative Studies 
Program (described below), a research seminar on East Asian Thought and 
Society. This seminar, attended by faculty and advanced graduate students, 
serves as a forum for the presentation of the results of studies by scholars from 
Stanford and other institutions. 

The research orientation of the Stanford faculty may be indicated by the 
following brief description of research interests and recent publications: 

Asiatic and Slavic Studies—Robert Brower (Japanese language and literature) is 
currently engaged in a study of Japanese classical poetry through Kamakura 
times in collaboration with Earl Miner of UCLA. Their work is supported by a 
Rockefeller grant. Jin’ichi Konishi of the Tokyo University of Education, who 
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is coming to Stanford in May for a year’s study, will advise and assist in this 
study. Shau Wing Chan (Chinese language and literature) is engaged in a 
systematic study of Chinese literature and literary movements from 1900 to 
the present. 

History—-Claude A. Buss (Diplomatic history of the Far East) whose book, 
The Far East, was published in 1955 is writing on British Far Eastern policy 
since World War II. Thomas C. Smith (Japanese economic and social history), 
author of Political Change and Industrial Development in Japan (1955), is at 
work on the history of the Japanese peasantry, 1600-1860. Arthur F. Wright 
(Chinese intellectual and social history) who edited Studies in Chinese Thought 
(1954) is working on the cultural and intellectual history of the Sui dynasty, 
581-626 and on problems in the development of Chinese thought. 

Hoover Institule—Nobutaka Ike (Japanese politics) whose book on Japanese 
Politics was published in 1957 is continuing his research on Japanese political 
behavior. Sir George Sansom is writing a three-volume history of Japan, the 
first volume of which is expected to appear shortly. Mary C. Wright (Modern 
Chinese history) whose work, The Last Stand of Chinese Conservatism appeared 
in 1957 is engaged in a study of the intellectual history of 20th-century China. 
Philosophy— David 5. Nivison (Chinese and comparative philosophy) has con- 
tributed essays to Studies in Chinese Thought and to various journals. He con- 
tinues to be engaged in studies of Chinese philosophy of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies and on a study of presuppositions for the comparative study of ideas. 
Political Science—Kurt Steiner (Japanese government and politics) has _re- 
cently published articles in the Far Eastern Quarterly and American Political 
Science Review on Japanese local government and is working on a monograph 
on local government in Japan. 

Library Collections—The Stanford University Library has an excellent collection 
of Western-language works on China and Japan. The Chinese and Japanese col- 
lections in the Hoover Library, of which Mary C. Wright and Nobutaka Ike are 
curators, now numbers about 55,000 and 30,000 volumes respectively, and are 
being systematically enlarged through a continuing acquisitions program. These 
collections, devoted primarily to modern history and the social sciences, contain 
standard works, government publications, files of newspapers and periodicals, 
monographs, pamphlets, and leaflets. Many items cannot be duplicated elsewhere. 
A basic collection of Chinese and Japanese works on pre-modern history and on 
literature transferred some time ago from the University Library to the Hoover 
Library provides background material for the study of the modern period. For a 
fuller report on the Library, see FEQ, XIV (May 1955), 446-447. 

Special Programs—The Stanford-Tokyo University Collaborative Studies Pro- 
gram, begun in 1955, grew out of the Stanford-Tokyo University seminar on 
American Studies. It is supported by private funds supplemented by Rockefeller 
and Fulbright grants. The aim of the program is to bring Japanese scholars to 
Stanford to work with American scholars on problems of mutual interest in the 


general field of Kast Asian thought and society. Sir George Sansom is Honorary 
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Chairman of the Program, and Thomas C. Smith serves as Director. Professor 
Nobushige Ukai is working under the program on aspects of the modernization 
of Japanese law. Professor Jin’ichi Konishi’s stay at Stanford is made possible 
by the program; during his one year visit he will be working on the influence of 
Chinese literature on the development of Japanese literary traditions. 

The Committee on Chinese Thought which is a standing committee of the 
Association for Asian Studies has its headquarters at Stanford. Arthur F. Wright 
serves as chairman of the Committee. The Committee’s second symposium, 
Thought and Institutions in China edited by John K. Fairbank has recently been 
published. A new four year program supported by the Rockefeller Foundation 
takes as its problem theme “Confucianism in action’’; a series of conferences 
and symposia and other publications are being planned. 

Stanford, along with Harvard and Michigan, is participating in a program of 
cooperation with law schools in selected private and government universities in 
Japan. The program, supported by the Ford Foundation, involves, (1) bringing 
Japanese law teachers and judges to the United States for advanced study, (2) 
sending American law professors to teach at Japanese universities, (3) providing 
fellowships to enable American law school graduates to study law in Japan, 
and Japanese law school graduates to study American law in the United States. 

In the summer of 1957 a Seminar for Business Managers of selected Japanese 
private universities will be held at Stanford under the auspices of the Graduate 
School of Business with the support of the Rockefeller Foundation. After a series 
of sessions at Stanford on various aspects of university financing and adminis- 
tration, the group of business managers will visit a number of other universities 
in the United States. 

Finally, beginning in 1952, Stanford University has had the benefit of a series 
of visiting scholars from Japan, who have stayed anywhere from three months 
to more than a year. Among those who spent at least one year, lecturing and 
participating in seminars were Hajime Nakamura (Indology and comparative 
thought), Hideo Kishimoto (comparative philosophy of religion), Shinzo Kaji 
(Economics), and Nobushige Ukai (Law and political science). 


A Note on the Journal of the Siam Society 
(Report contributed by Professor F. N. Trager, New York University) 


The Siam Society and its Journal were founded in 1904. To facilitate consul- 
tation of its first forty volumes the Society published in Bangkok two indices, 
Volumes I to XXV and Volumes XXVI-XL, 1935 and 1955 respectively. These 
have a helpful threefold arrangement: the contents of each volume, seriatim; 
index of authors; and alphabetical index of subjects. The Society absorbed the 
Bangkok Natural History Society and also publishes its Natural History Bulletin. 
Perhaps the best introduction to its resources is the two-volume, fiftieth-anni- 
versary commemorative publication: Selected Articles from The Siam Society 
Journal, Vol. I, 1904-29 and Vol. II, 1929-53, 290 and 300 pages, Bangkok, 1954. 
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The volumes present a cross section from the types of articles published by the 
Society in history, legal history, philology, and the arts. It is pleasant to record 
here that the publication of these two volumes was made possible through the 
good offices of the former and much admired American Ambassador to Thailand, 
the Hon. Edwin F. Stanton, and the Far Eastern Regional Production Center 
of the U. 8. Information Service in Manila. The address of the Society is 60 
Asoka Road, Bangkapi, Bangkok. 


CorrEcTION, VoLuME XV, NuMBER 4 


Page 649, lines 14-15: According to a communication from Professor Charles 
QO. Houston, Jr. of the University of Manila, the President of the Bibliographical 
Society of the Philippines at the time of the report was not Professor Gabrial A. 
Bernardo. He was the first President, serving until April 1953, and subsequently 
followed in office by Professor Houston, Mr. Mauro Garcia, and Mr. Ildefonso 
Santos. 











ANNOUNCING—— 
A New Report on a Critical Area 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 
AMONG THE WORLD POWERS 


An analysis of the power vacuum in Southeast Asia by 
the distinguished scholar Amry Vandenbosch and 
his able young colleague Richard Butwell. 

May $6.00 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY PRESS 
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eternally beautiful 
Buddhist 

Birth Stories 

told by 
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Temple Paintings 


THIRTEEN 
TIBETAN TANKAS 


by EDNA BRYNER 


The Tibetan genius for merging of art and religion 
finds its greatest expression in Tibetan temple 
paintings, called tankas. Here, for the first time, the 
general reader is presented with thirteen of these 
inimitable tankas owned by the City Art Museum of 
St. Louis. These magnificent paintings portray twenty- 
nine episodes from the Buddha's former existences. 


Superbly illustrated. $9.95 at all bookstores 


THE FALCONS WING DRESS. wou 











Chinese Society in 
Thailand: An Analytical History 


By G. WILLIAM SKINNER, Field Director, Southeast Asia 
Program, Cornell University 
This is the first book to be published on the social history of the Chinese in 
any Southeast Asian country, and the first full-scale history of the Chinese 
in Thailand 

Their history is traced from the beginnings of the Thai staté in the thir- 
teenth century to 1956, with emphasis on societal development. The shifting 
patterns of Chinese immigration to Thailand are analyzed together with the 
resulting changes in the size and composition of the Chinese population in 
Thailand. The fate of the Chinese in Thailand their intermarriage and 
assimilation, their relation to the homeland, their participation in Thai 
national affairs, their continuing division into speech groups, their retention 
of distinctive traits and skills is explained in relation to the changing cur- 
rents of Thai society. Recent developments, including the effects of Chinese 
nationalism, the Second World War, and communism, are also discussed. 

Well written, thoroughly documented and detailed, this study should appeal 
to general readers interested in the Far Kast as well as to scholars 


To be published in August. $6.50 (tent.) 


The Ideas of 
Arab Nationalism 


By HAZEM ZAKI NUSEIBEH, Under Secretary for the Jor- 


danian Ministry of Reconstruction and Development 


“This is an important book. It offers the first scientific analysis of one of 
the most powerful and controversial political movements of the present. As 
Mr. Nuseibeh points out in the preface, “There has been no serious attempt 
at a systematic study of the ideas of modern Arab nationalism’ since George 
Antonius’ The Arab Awakening nearly twenty years ago 

“Drawing upon an impressive wealth of historical and literary sources, Mr. 
Nuseibeh traces the genesis of Arab nationalism to prehistoric times, physical 
environment, religion, race consciousness, common language and develop- 


ment of folkways.””-The New York Times 240 pages, $4.00 


Cornell University Press 
124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 











—— Books of Special Interest 








JAPAN’S MODERN CENTURY 


HUGH BORTON, Columbia University 


Drawing on Japanese and Western sources 
and on his own experience in helping to 
shape postwar Japanese policy, the au- 
thor traces in narrative style the complex 
course of Japan’s phenomenal transfor- 
mation. He reinterprets fundamental 
questions in Japanese history and poses 


the problems that face her today. *‘Schol- 
arly, careful, and well documented; it is also 
uncluttered, readable, and broad in its ap- 
proach ... will be standard for some years 
to com.’’ DOUGLAS W.OVERTON, 
in The N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
8 maps, 13 tables; 524 pp 


az ills., 


$7. 


The KOREANS and Their CULTURE 


CORNELIUS OSGOOD, Yale University 


A cultural survey of Korea from the 
nation’s earliest beginnings to the cli- 
mactic events of 1950. ‘Distinguished by 
serious scholarship, a sense of humanity, and 
an absence of academic fustiness. Illustrated 


with drawings and photographs of village 
life, as well as Korean temples, sculptures, 
ceramics, and paintings—works of art that, 
at their best, are as fine as any in the Orient.” 
The New Yorker. 67 ills., maps; 387 pp. 

$6. 


The LAND of the CAMEL 
Tents and Temples of Inner Mongolia 


SCHUYLER CAMMANN, University of Pennsylvania 


An account of travel in Inner Mongolia 
at the end of the war with Japan, and 
just before the Chinese Communists once 
again sealed off the areca. ‘Schuyler 
Cammann travels in the tradition of the 
scholar-adventurer, and his book cleaves -to 


the best of its tradition while shunning the 
worst... @ Sharp-eyed account.’ Time 
Magazine. ‘Completely fascinating ... a 
rare blend of scholarship, good writing, acute 
observation and a zest for the unfamiliar.” 
The Argonaut. 39 ills., 200 pp. $5. 


CHINA, JAPAN, and the POWERS 


MERIBETH E. CAMERON, Mount Holyoke College; THOMAS 
H. D. MAHONEY, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; and 
GEORGE E. McREYNOLDS, University of Connecticut 


Designed to provide a sound understand- 
ing of revolutionary Eastern Asia and its 
complex problems: social, economic, po- 
litical. There is a lucid exposition of 
foreign relations, especially those with 


the United States. ‘A full and penetrating 


treatment of the interaction between East and 
West."’ Western Political Quarterly. 
‘This important and readable volume will 
fill an American need for a sound background 
on this area.”’ Far Eastern Survey. 14 


maps, 682 pp. $7. 


Through your bookstore or direct from: 


L{. THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY e 




















15 E. 26th St., N. Y. 10 22 








AN INTRODUCTION TO JAPAN 


Second Edition 


By HERSCHEL WEBB. Here is a concise, authoritative book giving 
basic facts about Japan and its people. In addition to a short history of 
Japan, this second edition includes up-to-date information about Japanese 
politics, industry, transportation, communications, social classes, family 
organization, education, recreation, language, intellectual life, and 
religion. $3.00 


THE JAPANESE THRUST 
INTO SIBERIA, 1918 


By JAMES WILLIAM MORLEY. The first comprehensive study of the 
Japanese expedition to Siberia during the Russian civil war, this volume 
examines the power structure within the prewar Japanese government 
and analyzes the domestic and international pressures that caused Japan's 
intervention. $6.00 


BOLSHEVISM IN TURKESTAN 
1917-1927 


By ALEXANDER G. PARK. A case study of the Soviet nationalities 
policy in Central Asia, this volume traces the growth of the Sovict federal 
system in Turkestan following annexation. The author describes in detail 
Soviet efforts to destroy native institutions and the role played by the 
native population in the resulting turmoil. $6.75 


THE LAST YEARS 
OF THE GEORGIAN MONARCHY 
1658-1832 


By DAVID M. LANG. Shedding much light on Soviet nationality prob- 
lems, this volume provides the first comprehensive history in English of 
Georgia between 1658 and 1832. The author emphasizes the ethnic, cul- 
tural, and linguistic patterns that distinguish this area from the Slavic 
world. $5.50 


Gp COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 











MONOGRAPHS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
FOR ASIAN STUDIES 


Appearing in May: 


Siam Under Rama III, 1824-1851 


By WALTER F. VELLA 
The last reign of the “Old Siam”—with its absolute and semi-divine kings, semi-vassal 
peasants, economic self-sufficiency, and a policy of hostile exclusion toward the outer 
world. Examining broadly many important aspects of Siamese affairs and policies during 
a critical time, this book also furnishes valuable insights concerning the character of 
Siam during the whole period before the trend toward Westernization began, and helps 
to illumine our understanding of Thailand and Southeast Asia today. 
With a chronology of Siamese history, notes, bibliography, and index. About 200 pp., cloth. 
Approximately $3.60 to members of the Association. 
Regular list price approximately $4.50. 


Previously published: 


Money Economy of Medieval Japan 


By Delmer M. Brown. & rome cones es Se ee 
steps towards a commercial economy, this book supplies also valuable materials for 
comparative study of the evolution of money in the East and in the West. Wink note ond 
bibliography. 128 pp., cloth. 


$2.25 to members of the Association. Regular list price $2.50. 


China’s Management 
of the American Barbarians 


By Earl Swisher. Americans as they appeared in the eyes of Chinese officials and 
Manchu rulers at the eve of the opening of Sino-American diplomatic relations, 1841-1861. 
The first presentation of many Chinese documents on this episode, complementing (with 
frank and sometimes barbed observations) the more familiar Western side of the story. 
With introduction, notes, glossary, and index. 844 pp., cloth. 


$6.75 to members of the Association. Regular list price $7.50. 
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